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IHiw SERIES Is now thoroufirhly revised, grlvlii^r fall accotmts of the recent changes and discoveries. It presents a com- 
plete Geographical Course, adapted to all grrades of Schools, and is the most Compact and Economical Series published. 



Warren'8 Primary Geogrraphy is now presented in a new 
dress, with new type, new electrotype plates, new illustrations, 
and a complete set of new maps, and a larger page. Part I. 
presents the elementary principles of Geography in a series 
of oral lessons adapted to the capacity of young beginners; 
while in Part n. a brief general description of all the coun- 
tries upon the globe is given. 



Warren's Common-School Geography is in itself a com- 
plete manual upon the subject, and is intended for use in 
cities and graded schools. Two important features in which 
this work excels all others are: 

1. The Philosophic System, in which physical geography 
Is made the basis of political geography. The dependent 
relation of these two branches of the science is kept con- 
stantly in view, developing an arrangement that is uniform 
and consistent throughout. 

The masses of land and water; their relations to one 
another, and the variations and influences of climate, vege- 
tation, etc., are carefully considered, in order that it may 
appear to what extent the phenomena of nature control the 
affairs of man. 

2. The Gteneral Presentation, at the outset, of the Physi- 
cal Features of each Country— its mountain and river systems, 
its plateaus, slopes and climate— and the constant application 
of these facts to Illustrate the details that follow. 



Warren's Physical Geography is designed for advanced 
classes in Academies, Seminaries, Normal and High Schools. 
This bf^ok has met with the cordial approval of instructors 
everywhere, and is in general use throughout the country. 
The latest edition contains a chapter upon the System of 
Weather Reports and ** Probabilities." 



Warren's Brief Course in Geography is intended as a 
shorter course for those who have not time for a more 
extended study of the subject. Its peculiar feature of pro- 
viding maps relieved of all unnecessary detail, and contain- 
ing only what is needed for a comprehensive sur\'^ey of geog- 
raphy, has given it such great popularity that successive 
editions have made the preparation of a new set of plates a 
necessity. Advantage has been taken of this opportunity to 
make a complete set of new maps containing all the latest 
discoveries and changes. 

The Maps in the body of the work are designed only for 
use in schools; therefore none but the leading towns and 
most important features are given, and nothing is represented 
on the Maps which is not referred to either in text or question 
in some part of the booh. 

A set of valuable Reference Maps is given in the last part 
of the book. These are carefully engraved on copper, and 
contain much more detail than would be suitable for the 
study-maps. 



A special feature of these Geographies is a Vocabulary at the end of each bock giving the meaning, or 
derivation, of many of the names, and the pronunciation of the more difl3.cult words. 

These Gteographles have been introduced and are now used in many of thi best public and private schools 
in all parts of the country— receiving the warm approval of those teachers who have made themselves 
acquainted with their merits. Teachers and school officers are respectfully requested to examine these works 
before determining on the text-books on the subject of Gteography to be used in the schools under their charge. 
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PREFACE 



In no department of school literature has more activity been 
manifested during the past few years than in the preparation of 
text-books in geography, yet, notwithstanding the numerous compet- 
itors for public favor that have appeared, the popularity of this work 
remains unabated. 

Many of the plates from which the book is printed having become 
worn by constant use, the publishers decided to prepare an entirely 
new set, introducing many fresh illustrations and embodying the 
latest improvements in typography. 

Advantage has also been taken of this opportunity to thoroughly 
revise both the text and maps ; to compare them with the latest au- 
thorities both at home and abroad ; and to make such alterations 
and additions as were needed to^ake the book as nearly perfect as 
possible in every respect. 

Carefully prepared and beautifully engraved physical maps of the 
Grand Divisions and of the United States have been added, which show 
the relief and structure of the country, its mineral resources, its 
various forms of animal and vegetable life, and the depths of the 
bodies of water which it includes, or by which it is surrounded. 
Appropriate explanatory text and systematic questions upon physical 
and commercial geography accompany these maps. 

The book consists of two parts : 

In Part I. a General View of the Globe is first given, — its Form, 
its Motions, its Divisions by Circles, Day and Night, and 
Latitude and Longitude. 

Next the subjects of Physical Geography are presented in the fol- 
lowing order : 1. Outline and Relief of the Land-Masses : — 
2. Water-Masses of the Earth, Oceans, Rivers, &c.; — 3. The 
Atmosphere AND Climate; — 4. Productions, Minerals, Vege- 
tation, Animals, Men. * 

The Outlines of the Continental Masses determine the shape of 
the Oceans and their Divisions, and the character of their surface di- 
rects the course of the rivers : hence the study of the land immedi- 
ately precedes that of the water. 

Then follows the study of the Atmosphere and Climate, since the 
latter is largely governed by the position and relief of the land, and 
the contiguity of the water. 

The character of the Productions, is next considered, aa the Vege- 
tation and Animals are dependent upon the climate, and man, re- 
ceiving influences from all the phenomena of nature, occupies the last 
and most important place. 

Last in order are treated the Political Principles that exercise con- 
trol in the government of man, the Religion that regulates his life, 
and the different occupations in which he is engaged. 

These general principles form the basis of Geographical study ; 
and the pupil is expected to thoroughly master them and understand 
their connection before proceeding to Part IL 

In Part II. the general principles that have been established in 
Part I. are applied, so as to give uniformity of arrangement to the 



text and to the grouping of the Map Questions : thus, in the descrip- 
tion of a country, the outline and surface of the land, its lakes and 
rivers, climate, vegetation, and inhabitants, are presented in succession. 

The pupil is also led, by means of carefully arranged questions, w 
apply the principles he has learned in Part I. to the special Phenomena 
of each country. 

Thus an arrangement is obtained throughout the work, which is 
not only convenient for memorizing, but one which also binds the 
whole together in a unity of idea and orderly succession of parts. 

The phjrsical map of a country, invariably precedes the text, while 
the political map always follows it. The map questions, in every case, 
face the map, so that no turning of the leaves is necessary in finding 
the answers. By this arrangement, the final page of questions is 
made to combine a review of the physical features and of the text 
with the study of the map. The pupil is thus enabled to understand 
the Commerce of the Country while studying the political map, since 
he has previously learned the character of its productions and manu- 
factures from the physical map and text 

Interspersed with numerous direct questions upon the text and 
maps, are many inductive and highly suggestive questions, which 
require the pupil to apply the general principles previously learned 
to the phenomena of each succeeding country. Thus thought is 
awakened and tne imagination quickened, relieving the study of Geog- 
raphy of that })arrot-like memorizing which prevails in many Geo- 
graphical works. 

The Style of the Text is concise, clear and familiar, but not child- 
ish. The leading statements to be memorized are printed in large 
open type, while much matter that may be carefully studied by the 
pupil, and used as the basis of oral instruction by the teacher, is 
given in smaller type : thus obviating the objection made to most 
text-books on this subject, that they contain too much matter to be 
committed to memory. 

Two Commercial Maps are given, with accompanying text and 
questions, — one of the United States and one of the world, — explain- 
ing the Inland and Coasting Trade of our own country, and showing 
the Currents of the Oceans, the Prevailing Winds of the different 
zones, and the leading exports of the various countries of the globe. 

Miscellaneous Questions are introduced, at the close of the pages 
of map questions, as partial reviews ; and a page of careftdly pre- 
pared general review questions is given on page 118. 

The Pronouncing and Explanatory Vocabulary; the Statistical 
Tables ; and the Treatise on Map Drawing, in the last part of the 
book, will be found more comprehensive and valuable than those 
usually given in similar works. 

Acknowledgments are due to many prominent educators for im- 
portant suggestions ; especially to Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, of Yale 
College, the late Miss Lucretia Crocker, Supervisor of Schools, Bos- 
ton, and Miss C. E. Bush, of the Virginia State Normal School 
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EOGRAPHY is a dcscriplion of the earth. The term is derived from two Greek words, signifying ** the earth/' and ** to 
describe/' Geography may be divided into three departments : — Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography. 

^ t «» 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY treats of the form, size, and motions of the earth ; of its division by circles for the purpose 
of determining the position of places on its surface ; and of the representation of it3 surface upon globes, maps, and charts. 



FORM OF THE EARTH. 

THE EARTH is nearly round like a ball, a sphere, or a globe. 
It is sometimes called The Globe. 

The earth is not perfectly round, but, like an orange, is flattened on two of the 
opposite sides ; not nearly so much, however, in proportion to its size, as an orange. 
In any representation of the earth, such as an artiBcial globe, the difference between 
its real form and that of a globe would be too small to be seen. 



2. Mountains and valleys do not perceptibly affect the form of 
the earth. The highest mountain in the world is not so large, in 
proportion to the size of the earth, as a grain of sand upon the sur- 
face of an ordinary globe. 

3. The earth does not appear to us like a globe. When we are 
upon the ocean, or upon an extensive plain, where there are no 
mountains and valleys, it seems flat, like the top of a round table. 

b 
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MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 



This is becaose we see so little of it at a time. To an ant crawling over an 
artificial globe the surface probably appears perfectly level ; bat we see so much 
of the wooden globe at once that we know its true shape. 

So a tall man standing in the centre of an extensive plain sees only about 
three miles around him, and is therefore in a condition similar to that of the little 
ant upon the wooden globe. If he could at one time see as much of the earth 
proportionally as he can of the wooden globe, it would appear to him to be what 
it really is, a great globe. 

4. Ppoofc that the Earth is round. — 1. The tops of the masts or 
sails of a vessel at sea are always seen at a greater distance than 
the hull, and when vessels approach the land, the raountains, hills, 
or higliest portions near the shore are first seen from the vessel. — 
2. It has often been circumnavigated, or sailed around. — 3. The 
shadow of the earth when cast on the moon is always circular. 



ILLUSTRATICN OF ONE OF THE PROOFS THAT THE EARTH IS NEARLY ROUND. 

The gradual appearance of the ship above the horizon (or line where the sea and 
sky seem to meet), proves that the surface over which she is sailing is curved,— as in 
the following representation : 




stem to the opposite point, and then make the orange revolve on the wire : the wiro 
is the axis of the orange. 

So the earth revolves or "rotates" upon its axis. Yet the axis of the etrth is 
not a reality, it is only an imafftnary line, passing through the centre of the earth. 
The ends of this line are called the I*kde9 of the earth. One is called the Vorth 
i^timf the other, the South Folr, 

2. The Dally Motion. — The earth is constantly turning on its 
axis from west to east, and this movement is called tlie BotatUm 
ftpon its Axis. It takes twenty-four hours, or one day, for each 
complete rotation. 

It seems to us, however, as if the earth were stationary, and as if the ^nn, moon, 
and stars were moving around towards the west. This delusion arises from the fact 
that the motion of the earth is so steady and uniform that we do not perceive it. 

8. Some parts of the earth, in its daily rotation, move at the 
rate of more than a thousand miles an hour. 

At the Poles the motion is very slow ; but midway between the Foles, the velocity 
is so great that if we could be lifted up far above the earth at that place, and sus- 
pended there, the mountains, seas, and islands below, would be rpshing by us with 
such amazing rapidity, that we should not be able to distin^aifh one object from 
another. But as we are now moving with the earth and at the same rate, we do 
not perceive its motion. 

4. The rotation of the earth upon its axis produces the succes- 
sion of I>ay and Sight — every place upon ita aurface being, alter- 
nately, in sunlight and in darkness. 



A man standing on the ground sees the whole of the first ship, the masts of the 
eecond, and the top of the main-mast of the third; the fourth is out of sight. As 
the curve is found to be nearly the same in all parts of the world, whether sailing 
north or south, east or west, we conclude that the earth is shaped like a globe. 

[Note. — Nations claim jurisdiction at wa to the extent of one league, or three miles 
from land, that being tJie distance a man can see the water from the shore.] 



Quettiont. — What is Geography ? From what is the term derived? Into what 
three departments is Geography divided? What is Mathematical Geography ? What 
is the form of the earth? Is it perfectly round? Why are not artificial globes 
flattened at the top and bottom, if such is the shape of our earth ? If you were to 
Bcatter a few grains of sand on a wooden globe, would it still appear round ? Why 
then do not mountains affect the form of the earth ? What distance can a tall man, 
on a level plain, see around him? Is the plain on which he stands perfectly level, 
or slightly curved ? Does it appear to him to be curved ? State one of the proofs 
that the earth is round. 



MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

THE EARTH has two motions : a daily rotation (or turning 
around) upon itsAxis^hnd a yearly revolution around the sun.* 

The axis of anything; is that upon which it turns, or may turn. Thus, the axle- 
tree is the axis of a wheel. Pass a wire through the centre of an orange, from the 

* Astronomers take account of several other comparatively slight motions of the earth, 
hut theae two are all that are usually cojindered by geographers. 



Quettiont. — How many motions has the earth? What is an axis? Has the 
earth a real axis, like a wheel ? What are the Poles? Are they real or imaginary 
points? What is the daily motion of the earth? How many hours does it take 
for the earth to rotate upon its own axis? Doet this motion ever cense? Why does 
it seem to us that the earth is stationary, and that the sun moves around it towards 
the west? How many miles an hour do some farts of the earth move in its daily 
rotation ? What parts are they? What caoeae the succession of day and night? 



MOTIONS AND SIZE OF THE EARTH. 

THE daily rotation of the earth determines the points East, 
nest. North, and Houth. 

The earth is constantly turning round from west to east, towards the sun. The 
direction from which the ran appears to rise is called JStutf where it sets, Wtau 

If you stand with your right arm extended towards the East, and your left hand 
towards the West, the M^rih will be before you, and the Smith behind you. 

2. These directions are called the Paints of the ComptMss. 

The compass is an instrument which has a magnetic 

needle attached to it. This always points to the north, or 
nearly to -he north. The compass is used by surveyors, 
and by mariners to tell the direction in which their 
vessels are sailing. Beside the four principal points, 
there are four other important ones, North-east, North- 
west, South-east, and South-west. N. stands for North, 
N. E. for North.east. N. W. for North-west, S. E. for 
South-east, and S. W. for South-west. 

3. Motion of the Earth around the Sun. — ^The earth moves 
around the sun in a nearly circular path, called its Orbit, in 365 J 
days, or one year. This is called the Annual, or Yearly Motion. 

Over this course, a length of upwards of 567 millions of miles, the earth moves 
with a velocity of more than a thousand miles in a minute. 

4. The annual revolution of the earth around the sun is one of 
the causes of the change of seasons, known as Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and WitUer. 
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DIVISION OF THE EARTH BY CIRCLES. 



5. The Circumference of the earth is the distance around it. 
The Diameter is the distance in a straight line through its centrci 
between any two opposite points on the surface. 

6. The circumference and diameter vary in length, in different 

parts of the globe. 

Since the earth is flattened at the Poles, and expanded in the middle, its circum- 
ference and diameter are greater, midway between the Poles, than anywhere else. 

7. The greatest circumference of the earth is about 25,000 
miles, and the greatest diameter about 8000 miles. The diameter 
of the earth, from Pole to Pole, is 26 miles less than midway 
between the Poles. 



Quettiont. — How is sunrise caused? Does the sun rea% rise? What is that 
point called at which the sun appears to rise ? What are the other principal points 
of the compass? How long does it take the earth to make its annual revolution 
around the sun ? Does it stop after having completed its yearly course ? What is 
the form of the earth's orhit ? How fast does the earth move around the sun ? Which 
is the more rapid ; the motion of the earth around the sun, or its revolution upon its 
own axis? What is caused hy the annual revolution of the earth? What do you 
understand hy the circumference of the earth ? By its diameter ? Where is the cir- 
cumference greatest? How long is the greatest diameter ? The shortest? 



DIVISION OF THE EARTH BY CIRCLES. 

FOR CONVENIENCE in fixing and describing the location of 
places upon the earth, its surface is divided by imaginary 
circles. They are the Equator, Parallels of Latitude, Meridian 
Circles, and the Tropical and Polar Circles. 

2. A Circle is a curved line every point of which is equally 
distant from the centre. Every circle is divided into 860 equal 
parts, called degrees. 

[Note. — The term eireU, cu tued in Oeography, mearu, itricUy tpeaking, the 
Hrtumfsrenee of a circle,] 

8. A Great Circle is one that divides the surface of the globe 
into two equal parts, each of which is called a Hemisphere, — that 
is, half a sphere or globe. 

Each degree of a great circle is eqnal to 60 geographi- 
cal miles, or about 69( English milee. 
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4. A Small Circle is one that divides the 
surface^ of the globe into two unequal parts. 

The length of a degree of a small circle varies with 
the size of the circle. 

6. The Equator is a great circle extending 
round the globe half-way between the Poles. 

6. Parallels of Latitude are small circles drawn round the globe 
parallel to the Equator. 

The Equator and the parallels are represented on maps by lines ninning across 
them from east to west 

7. The Horizon is the boundary-line of our circle of vision, 
where the earth and sky seem to meet. 

8. The Zenith is the point in the heavens directly overhead. 

9. Latitude is distance from the Equator, either north or south. 

Latitude is reckoned in degrees instead of in miles, and is measured on great circles; 
hence the length of a degree of latitude is nearly the same in all parts of the earth. 
Ninety degrees are north, and ninety south, of the Equator. All places north of the 
Equator are said to he in North Latitude ; all south of it, in South Latitude. 



Places near the Equator are said to be in Low Latitudes ; those near the Poles in 
High Latitudes. Degrees are numbered on the sides of maps. The numbers in- 
crease from the Equator towards the Poles, from to 90®. If the numbers increase 
from the bottom towards the top of the map, the section represented is in North 
Latitude ; if from the top towards the bottom, the section is in South Latitude. 



Suppose a city, with streets crossing each other at right angles, like the lines in 
the above representation : — 

Ash Street runs north and south ; Willow Street runs east and west. Now, if a 
stranger should ask you to direct him to the Court House (marked C. H.), all you 
have to do is to say it is on the third street north of Willow Street, and on the fifth 
street west of Ash. The stranger could find it at once, and thus you might direct 
him to any part of the city. 

Tell me, in the same way, where the State House is (S.); the Market (M.); the 
Public Library (L.) ; the City Hall (H.) ; the Savings Bank (B.). In what direction 
is the State House from the Market ? The Market from the Library ? The City 
Hall from the State House? The Savings Bank from the City Hall? The Market 
from the State House ? 

Thus, if you could draw a set of lines on the earth's surface, running east and 
west, and another set running north and south, you could fix the position of places 
without any difficulty, and ascertain their direction from each other. This is pre- 
cisely what is done by the lines of latitude and longitude ; although they are not 
real, but imaginary lines. 

Quettiont. — Name the circles which divide the surface of the globe? What is a 
Circle? How is every Circle divided? What is a Great Circle? What is a 
Hemisphere ? How long is a degree of a great circle ? What is a Small Circle ? 
What is the Equator? Define Parallels of Latitude. What is the Horizon? What 
b the Zenith ? What is Latitude ? On what circles is it measured ? How many 
degrees of North Latitude are there? How many of South? If a place is said to 
be in ten degrees of North Latitude, on which side of the Equator is it? If yon 
are told that a place is in the thirty-third degree of South Latitude, how far, and in 
what direction, is it from the Equator ? 



DIVISION OF THE EARTH BY CIRCLES. 

MERIDIAN CIRCLES are great circles, encircling the earth 
from north to south, and passing through both Poles. 

2. A Meridian is half of a meridian circle, or a line extending 
half round the earth from the North to the South Pole. 

The meridians are represented on maps hy lines running across them from north 
to south. 

8. Longitude is distance, east or west, from a given meridian, 
which is called the First Meridian. 

Longitude, like latitude, is reckoned in degrees, but being measured on the 
Equator and on parallels, the degrees vary in length, growing smaller as we ap- 
proach the poles. The length of a degree on the Equator is nearly the same as that 
of a degree of latitude. On the 20th parallel it is 65 miles ; on the 40th parallel 
it is 53 miles ; on the 60th parallel it is 34 miles ; and on the 80th parallel it is 12 
miles. 

The Equator is the line universally agreed upon h-om which to reckon latitude; 
bat no such line has been agreed upon by dmerent coantriea firom which to 
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ZONES-DAYS AND NIGHTS. 



compute longitude. The English reckon from the meridian of Greenwich, near 
London ; the French, from that of Paris. In the United States we commonly adopt 
the meridian of Greenwich ; though longitude is often computed from that of Wash- 
ington. 

The meridian which passes through Greenwich is marked with a cipher (0). 
There are 180 degrees of East, and 180 degrees of West Longitude. All places east 
of the meridian of Greenwich are in East Longitude ; all places west of it, in West 
Longitude. 

These degrees are numbered on the top and bottom of maps, or upon the Equator. 
If the numbers increase from the left towards the right of the map, the section 
represented is in East Longitude ; if from the right towards the left, it is in West 
Longitude. On globes and maps, the meridians and parallels are generally either 
curved or slanting. In finding the direction, therefore, of one place from another, 
you must follow the course of the line of longitude or latitude. 

i. Parallels of Latitude and Meridian Circles. — These circles 
enable us to ascertain the position of places, and their distance 
and direction from each other. 

6. Those who live on the same meridian have their noon or 
midnight at the same moment. Those who live on the same par- 
allel have the same length of day, and the same length of night. 

6. Antipodes are those who live on exactly opposite sides of 
the globe. 



Questions. — What are meridian circles ? What is a meridian ? How are meri- 
dians marked on maps ? What is longitude ? On what is it measured ? How does 
the length of degrees of longitude vary ? What do you mean by first meridian ? 
Do all nations reckon longitude from the same meridian? What meridian is 
generally adopted in the United States ? How can you tell whether a place is in 
East or West Longitude ? 

How is the meridian of Qreenwich marked on the map? Suppose you should 
follow that meridian from the Equator to the South Pole : in what direction would 
you go 7 In following the same meridian to the North Pole, in what direction 
would you go ? Of what use are parallels and meridians ? What places have noon 
at the same time 7 What places have the same length of day and of night ? Define 
antipodfit. 



ZONES. 



THE hottest part of the earth is in the vicinity of the Equator, 
for the sun is more nearly overhead there, throughout the 
entire year, than in any other part of the globe. Going from the 
Equator toward the Poles, the climate constantly grows colder. 
On account of these differences in temperature, the surface of the 
earth is divided into five distinct Zones or Belts. 

The Ibrrid Zone extends about 23} degrees of latitude on each side of the 
Equator. The Frigid Zones extend around each Pole for nearly 23} degrees from 
it : one is the North Frigid — the other the SotUh Frigid Zone. The Temperate Zones 
are between the Torrid and Frigid Zones: one is the North Temperate — the other, 
the South Temperate Zone, The Temperate Zones are each a little more than 43 
degrees wide. 

2. The Tropical Circles are those parallels of latitude which 
mark the boundaries of the Torrid Zone. The northern is the 
TiHypicof Cancer; the southern, the Tropica/ Capricorn. The 
countries between these circles are called tropical countries. The 
JFolar Circles are those parallels of latitude which mark the 
boundaries of the Frigid Zones. The northern is the Arctic: the 
southern the Antarctic Circle* 

3. The Seasons. — During the earth's annual course around the 
sun, the seasons change, in the Temperate Zones, from winter to 
spring, from spring to summer, from summer to autumn, and 



from autumn to winter. The seasons in the Northern Hemisphere 
occur at opposite periods to those in the Southern. 

4. The Frigid Zones have but two seasons — a long, cold 
winter, and a short summer. 

Winter and summer succeed each other so rapidly that spring and autumn are 
hardly f»erceptible. While it is summer in the North Frigid, it is winter in the 
South Frigid 2^ne. 

6. The Torrid Zone has two seasons — the wet, and the dry. 

It has no winter and summer, properly speaking. The dry season, in the northern 
half of the Torrid Zone, continues from October to April. During this time it is the 
wet season in the southern half. The wet season of the northern part continues 
from April to October; during this period it is the dry season in the southern portion. 
The wet season corresponds to summer and the dry season to winter. 

6. The Temperate Zones have four seasons — Siyring^ Summer^ 
Autumn^ and Winter. 

While it is spring in the North Temperate, it is autumn in the South Temperate 
Zone ; and when it is summer in the North Temperate, it is winter in the South 
Temperate Zone. _ 

Questions. — Where do we find the hottest part of the earth ? Why is the heat so 
great in that vicinity ? What change is observed in passing from the Equator to the 
Poles ? How many zones are there ? How many seasons have the Frigid Zones 7 
How many the Temperate ? The Torrid ? When it is summer in the North Frigid 
Zone, what season is it in the South Frigid ? When it is winter in the North Tem- 
perate Zone, what season is it in the South Temperate ? When it is the dry seasoo 
in the southern half of the Torrid Zone, what season is it in the northern half? 

In what months is the dry season in the northern half of the Torrid Zone? The 
wet season? What are the months of the wet season in the northern half? In the 
southern? What season is it now in the North Temperate Zone? In the South 
Temperate? 



DAYS AND NIGHTS. 

THE length of the days and nights is not the same in all parts 
of the world. 

2. In the Tom'd Zone, the days and nights are of nearly equal 
length throughout the year — that is, about twelve hours each. 

At the Equator they are more nearly equal than anywhere else throughout the 
year. Leaving the Equator, the length of the days and of the nights becomes more 
unequal ; and this inequality increases as we advance towards the Poles. 

8. In the Temperate Zones they are of very unequal length — 
the days in summer being more, and the nights less, than twelve 
hours; while in winter the days are shorter, and the nights 
longer, than twelve hours. 

This inequality increases towanls the Polar Circles, which are the limits of the 
Temperate Zones. On June 2l8t at the Arctic Circle and on December 2lst at the 
Antarctic Circle the longest day is twenty-four hours — that is, the sun does not set 
on that day. 

4. In the Frigid Zones, the days and nights are still more 
unequal in length than in the Temperate. 

At the Polar Circles the longest day is twenty -four hours, and its length increases 
towards the Poles — the sun frequently being above or below the horizon for days 
and weeks together. At the Poles, the days and nights are each six months long. 



Questions. — Are the days or nights, at the Equator, ever more than twelve honii 
long ? Does the inequality increase or diminish as we go towards the Poles ? When 
are the days longest in the Temperate Zones : in summer, or in winter ? When are 
the nights longest ? At what part of the Temperate Zones are the summer days 
longest ; near the Tropics, or the Polar Circles ? How long is the longest day at the 
Polar Circles ? Does the length of the days, in summer, increase or diminish froa 
the Polar Circles to the Poles? How long is the day at the Poles ? The night? Ji» 
the Day, at the Poles, summer or winter 7 
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MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARTS. 

AM AP is a representation of the whole or a part of the earth's 
. Bur&ce on a plane, or flat surface. 

Maps exhibit the lines of latitude and longitude ; the Equator ; the tropical and 
polar circles; and the position of continents, islands, oceans, mountains, rivers, 
countries, and towns. 

Maps enable us to see at once the form of the various bodies of land and water, and 
their direction from each other. They assist us in comparing the sizes of different 
countries, and in estimating the distance from one place to another. 

2. North is towards the top of the map ; South is towards the 
bottom ; East is towanis the right hand ; and West is towards the 
left hand. 

3. The best representation of the whole earth is by an Artificial 
Globe, which is a ball on which arc drawn the various objects, aa 
on a map. On a globe we see only one hemisphere at a time. 

If wo should cut a globe into halves, and place them side by side, with the curved 
sides towards us, we should have nearly the same view of the earth's surface, as that 
presented by a map of the hemispheres — such as the one above. 

4. Tiie Scale of a map is useful in measuring the distances between 
difierent places. 

The maps in this book are so drawn that one inch on the map represents a certain 
number of miles on the corresponding part of tlie Earth. By measuring on the map, 
ii is easy to calculate the distance between any two points on the Earth's surface. 

5. A Chart differs from a map in always having the meridians 
and parallels drawn as straight lines. (See Page 114.) For this 
reason charts are chiefly used by navigators. 



Questions. — What is a map ? What do maps exhibit ? What is the use of maps ? 
Towards what part of the map is North ? South ? East ? West ? What is the best 
representation of the whole earth ? What kind of a view of the earth is presented by 
a map of the hemispheres ? Of what use is the scale of a map ? Suppose on a map, 
the scale of which is 50 miles to the inch, two places are three inches apart: what 
distance are they from each other 7 What is a Chart ? 



Questions on Latitude and Longitude. 

[Note. — Theie qruitions may be answered from the map cU the top of the page] 

Is North America in North or South Latitude? Why? Europe? Why? 
Australia? Why? In what latitude is the greater part of South America? Is any 
part of Asia in South Latitude? Is any part of Africa in North Latitude? la 
South Latitude? Is any part of South America in North Latitude? 

In what longitude (from the meridian of Greenwich) is South America? Australia? 
Asia? North America? Is any part of Africa in West Longitude? In what longi- 
tude is the greater part of Europe? Why? 

On a certain day, the ship *' Flying Cloud " was in 20** of North Latitude : can you 
tell me whether she was in the Atlantic, or in the Pacific Ocean ? Suppose I also say 
that she was in 140^ of West Longitude : can you now tell me in what ocean she was? 
I n what direction was she from North America ? From South America ? How many 
degrees from the Equator ? From the South Pole ? The North Pole ? 

The ship '* Storm King " was lost in a hurricane in 20° South Latitude, and 80® 
East Longitude : in what ocean was this vessel wrecked ? In what direction from 
Africa was this ship? From Asia? From Australia? Uow far was it from the 
Equator ? From the South Pole ? 

Suppose two ships are at the Equator — one in ISO**, the other in 40®, of Went 
Longitude : how many degrees apart are they ? How many miles ? Suppose they 
each sail directly north to G0° of North Latitude ; are they any nearer to each other 
than before? How far north would they have to go, in order to meet? 



Questions on Zones. 

Flow many degrees on each side of the Equator does the Torrid Zone extend? 
How many degrees wide, then, is the Torrid Zone? How many degrees wide are 
the Frigid Zones ? The Temperate Zones ? How many miles wide is each of these 
zones, reckoning 70 miles to a degree? How many degrees from the Equator are iho 
Tropical Circles ? 

How many degrees from the Poles are the Polar Circles? Between what circles 
is the Torrid Zone included? The North Temperate? The South Temperate? 
At what latitude would a ship enter the North Temperate Zone, in sailing from the 
Equator ? 

What is the meaning of Torrid ? Frigid? Arctic? Antarctic? Australia? 

[Note. — QuestioTis of this kind, which will be found in many of the tucceeding Iciaons, 
are antr^ered in tf^ Pro flouncing Vocabulary at the end of the hook.] 
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FORMS AND SURFACE OF THE LAND. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY treats of the land and water into which the earth's surface is divided ; of the atmosphere 
which surrounds the earth ; and of the animals and plants which live upon it. 



FORMS OF THE LAND. 

THE surface of the earth consists of land and water, — about 
one-fourth being land, and three-fourths water. 

2. The land surface of the earth is divided into continents and 
islands. 

Varioua parts of these divisions receive diflferent names, according to their size, 
shape, or some other circumstance. The principal of them are peninsulas, capes, 
and isthmuses. 

Such divisions as continents, islands, and peninsulas are called Tiatural, to distin- 
guish them from divisions formed by man, such as States and Countries. 

3. A Continent is a great body of land, containing many 
countries. 

There are two continents — the Eastern and the Western. Australia is sometimes 
considered a continent, but in this book it is classed among islands. A tract of 
uninhabited land, south of Australia, first discovered in 1840, is known as the 
Antarctic Continent. It is not however, strictly speaking, a continent. 

4. An Island is a body of land entirely surrounded by water. 

A number of islands, closely clustered together, form an Archipelago. This term 
IB also applied to a sea interspersed with islands. Islands dififer from continents only 
in size — both being surrounded by water. 

6. A Peninsula is a body of land nearly surrounded by water. 
Africa and Soath America are the largest peninsulas. 

6. A Cape is a point of land extending into the water. 

If the land of the cape is elevated, it is called a Promontory, Headland or Head. 

7. An Isthmus is a narrow neck of land which connects two 
larger bodies of land. The Isthmus of Panama connects North 
and South America. 

8. A Coast or Shore is the land bordering on the water. 



Questions. — What is Physical Oeography ? When you are learning about islands, 
are you studying Mathematical or Physical Geography? In what division of 
geography do you learn the movements of the earth ? Of what does the surface of 
the earth consist? How much greater portion of it is water than land? What is 
the difference between a continent and an island? Why are such divisions as 
continents and islands called natural divisions ? 

What is an island ? An archipelago? What is a peninsula ? A cape? A prom- 
ontory or headland? An isthmus? A coast? What do you mean by the coast of 
North America? Spell the following words: Physical, Archipelago, Peninsula, 
Isthmus, Darien. 



SURFACE OF THE LAND. 

THE land surface of the earth is diversified by plains, moun- 
tains, hills, table-lands or plateaus, and valleys. 

2. A Plain is a tract of land nearly level. 

Some plains appear perfectly flat, while others have a rolling surface, like many 
of our western prairies, 

3. A Mountain is an elevation of land which rises considerably 
above the general surface. 

4. Elevations of less than fifteen hundred or two thousand feet, 
are usually called Hills. 



The Base of a mountain, or hill, is that upon which it rests. We reckon the 
height of mountains not from the base, but from the level of the ocean ; which is the 
same in all parts of the world, and therefore forms a fixed standard for comparing 
the heights of mountains. 

Mountains are seldom found single, but are generally in groups or chains. A 
mountain-chain is an irregular mass of elevated land, which is sometimes several 
thousand miles long, and more than a hundred wide. A chain of mountains is also 
called a Ridge, or Range. A number of chains, extending in the same general direc- 
tion, constitute what is called a Mountain-system. 



MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

Mountains do not often rise abruptly from the level surface of a plain ; the ground, 
for some distance around the base, is usually broken into hills. 

5. A Volcano is a mountain which casts out fire, smoke, melted 
lava, or other substances, from an opening called a Crater. 

Volcanoes are usually mountains, but not always. Sometimes the opening is in a 
plain, and sometimes even under the sea. It is supposed that the interior of the eartli 
is a heated mass, to which the volcanoes serve as chimneys. There are more than 
four hundred volcanoes upon the globe, most of which are in the Torrid Zone. 

6. A Table-land, or Plateau, is an elevated plain, rising some- 
wliat abruptly from the surrounding surface. Plateaus are gen- 
erally crossed and bordered by mountain-chains. 

7. A Valley is a tract of country between mountains or hills. 

A valley may be a narrow space between the sides of mountains, or it may be 
a broad and level plain, thousands of miles in extent. 

8. A Desert is a tract of land which is nearly or wholly barren. 

A fertile spot in the mid^t of a desert is called an Oasis. Deserts are generally 
composed of sand or gravel. They pometimes contain tracts of clay and of salt 
marsh, and occasionally produce a scanty growth of coarse grass. They may be 
either table-lands or plains. _^ 

Questions.— Hpw is the land surface of the earth diversified ? What is a plain? 
Is there a plain in your neighborhood? What is the difference between a mountain 
and a hill? What is the base of a mountain? Why is the height of mountains 
reckoned from the level of the sea? Are mountains commonly found single? 
Describe the formation of a mountain-chain. Do mountains rise abruptly from a 
level surface? What is a volcano? What is the use of volcanoes? What is the 
difference between a plateau and a plain ? By what are plateaus generally crossed f 
What is a valley ? Can a valley be a plain ? Are deserts always perfectly barren ? 
Of what are they composed? Are they always low plains? What is an Oa«itf/ 
Spell Plateau ; Volcano. 
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WATER. 

THE waters of the earth consist of the ocean and its various 
divisions ; and of lakes and rivers. 

2. The Ocean, or Sea, is that great body of salt water which 
coverp nearly three-fourths of the surface of the earth. 

The Ocean is divided into five principal parte, which are also called oceans, — the 
Ptoei/l«y Atiantie, Indian, Aretie, and AntarcHe, 

3. Parts of the ocean near the land, or extending into it, are 
called seas, gulfs, bays, sounds, harbors, straits, or channels. 

4. A Sea, Gulf, Bay, or Bight is a body of water nearly sur- 
rounded by land ; as the Mediterranean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, 
Hudson Bay, the Bight of Benin. 

In a few cases, however, they are more open to the ocean ; as the Arabian Sea, 
the Bay of Bengal, and the Bay of Biscay. There is but little difference between a 
sea, a gulf, and a bay ; though most bays are smaller than seas or gul£s. 

6. A Sound is a passage of water so shallow that its depth may 
be easily sounded or measured. 

6. A Harbor is a small inlet, so sheltered from the open sea as 

to afford safety to vessels. 

A harbor, in order to be good, must be nearly surrounded by land ; it should have 
deep water, and be easy of entrance. Where the coast is low and sandy, the harbors 
are not very good, for the water is shallow, and the entrance obstructed by sand- 
bars. A sand-bar or shoal is a bank of sand, rising to within a few feet of the sur- 
face. A line of rocks similarly situated is called a ledge. If a vessel draws so many 
feet of water (that is, sinks so many feet deep in floating) as to strike against the bar 
or ledge, she cannot enter the harbor. 

7. A Strait or Channel is a narrow passage connecting two larger 

bodies of water. 

In liarbors and rivers the line of deepest water which affords a passage for vessels 
IB called the channel. 

Questions. — Of what do the waters of the earth consist ?' What is the ocean ? 
What are its principal divisions ? What are those parts of the ocean called which 
a-e near the land ? What is a sea, gulf, or bay ? Is there much difference between 
them? What is a sound? A harbor? Can a harbor be good which has very 
shallow water? What danger would there be in having sunken rocks near the 
entrance ? What disadvantage in having a sand-bar at the entrance ? 

If a vessel draws ten feet of water, can she cross a sand-bar which is within eight 
feet of the surface? What do you mean by saying that a vessel draws ten feet of 
water ? Suppose a harbor is not well protected by the land, what danger would 
there be to vessels lying within it? What is a strait ? 



LAKES AND RIVERS. 

A Lake is a body of water surrounded by land. The Foot of 
a lake is the part near its outlet, and the Head is the 
part opposite. 

Lakes are formed by rivers flowing into hollow places in the land, by the overflow 
of springs, or by the melting of snow or ice. The greater number of lakes have rivers 
flowing into them, and from them. Lakes which have no outlet are generally salt; 
these, if large, are sometimes called Seas. Small lakes are called Ponds. 

2. A River is a stream of fresh water which flows into the sea, 
or into some other body of water. 

Small rivers are called Brooks or Creeks. A River System is a collection of 
livers flowing into the same ocean, sea, bay, gulf, or other large river. 

3. The Source of a river is the place where it rises. Its Mouth 
is the place where it flows into some other body of water. 



Rivers are usually formed of small 
streams flowing from springs among the 
mountains and hills. Some, however, 
flow directly from lakes ; while others 
have their source from the melting of 
great masses of ice called Glaciers, which 
are found in many mountain valleys. 

Most great rivers flow into the sea by 
several mouths. The space included be- 
tween the two outside streams is called 
a JDelta, because it is shaped somewhat 
like a letter of the Greek alphabet, A, 

called delta. A very wide mouth, like * delta. 

that of the Amazon, is called an :Estuary, nrth, FViih, or F^&rd, 

4. Rivers generally rise among mountains or hills. Their 
course depends upon the slope of the land. 

The land generally slopes from the interior towards the sea. Where the moun- 
tains are near the coast, the slope towards the sea is steep and abrupt ; the rivers on 
that side, therefore, are short and rapid. If the mountains are far from the sea, the 
slope is gradual ; the rivers then are long, and have a gentle current. 

5. The Bed of a river is the channel within which its waters 
arc confined, and which is bordered by its Banks. 

The right and left banks are those on the right and left sides in going doion the 
stream — that is, from the source to the mouth. The Current of a river is the 
onward flow of its waters towards the mouth. 

When the bed slopes considerably, the river flows with great speed and violence, 
forming a Rapid. If the descent is steep and sudden, a Water- faU is formed. A 
small water-fall is a Cascade; a great one is a Cataract, Where the river flows 
through a level country, there are neither rapids nor water-falls. 

6. The Basin, or Valley, of a river, is the extent of country 
which is drained by the river with all its tributaries. 

If you draw a line on the map, passing through the source of a river, and of every 
river and stream which flows into it, the line will form the boundary of its Basin. 

7. A Water-shed or " Divide " is the line or ridge of elevated 
land which separates two rivers, or series of rivers; one series 
flowing down one slope, and the other flowing down another slope 
in a difierent direction. 

8. Eivers generally afford an easy means of reaching the 
interior of a country. 

When men begin to settle a new country, they generally select a place near a 
river ; because they can more readily communicate with other settlements by way 
of the river, than by travelling on land, where there are at first no roads. The 
soil, too, is commonly more fertile. In this way, villages, towns, and cities spring 
up on the banks of navigable rivers. Most of the great cities in the world are situ- 
ated upon rivers. 

A navigable river is one on which vessels can navigate, or sail. Rapids and falls 
obstruct the navigation of a river, but a channel, or canal, is sometimes made 
around them. 



Questions.— What is a lake ? Do rivers ever flow into lakes ? Do they ever flow 
from them ? What lakes are generally salt ? What is a river? What is the source 
of a river ? What is its mouth ? What is the delta of a river ? What is an estuary ? 
Where do rivers generally rise ? Upon what does their course depend ? 

What is the bed of a river? In sailing towards the mouth, which bank is on 
your right hand? In sailing up a river, which bank is on your left hand? 
What produces a rapid? A cataract? Would there be any difficulty in sailing 
up a rapid ? Why ? Which is most likely to have rapids and falls : a level or a 
hilly country ? What is a river-basin ? How can you mark out the limits of a 
river-basin? What is a water-shed? Why do men, in settling a new country, 
select a place near a river? Where are most of the great cities of the world situated? 
What is a navigable river ? 
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THE ATMOSPHERE, CLIMATE, PRODUCTIONS. 



THE ATMOSPHERE. 

THE ATMOSPHERE, or the air, is an invisible fluid or gas which 
surrounds the earth, and which we breathe. Its most important 
physical properties are weighty motion^ moisture^ and temperature. 

2. Wind is air in motion. It is caused by the unequal distribu- 
tion of heat from the sun, and by the motion of the earth on its axis. 

When the air at any place becomes warmer than that by which it is sarroanded, 
it expands, becomes lighter, and is forced upward by the cooler and heavier air 
which flows from all sides towards that center, creating currents called winds. 

Winds receive their general name from the direction from which they blow ; they 
thus differ from currents of water, which are named from the direction toward which 
they flow. A northeast wind is one cominfj from the northeast ; a northeast current 
is one going toward the northeast. Winds have also received special names, such as 
trade wiruhf momoons^ cgclones, &c. 

3. Trade Winds are constant currents within the Tropics. Those 
north of the equator are N. E. Trades, those south of the equator are 
S. E. Trades. Cyclones are violent winds having a whirling motion. 
They are also sometimes called hurricaneSy typhoons and tornadoes. 

Winds agitate the air, and keep it from becoming stagnant and impure ; they 
carry moisture from the sea to the land to fertilize the earth ; they exchange the heat of 
the Tro]»ic8 for the cold of the Frigid Zones, and thus help to equalize the temper- 
ature of the earth ; they distribute the seeds of plants, and ppeed vessels on the water. 

4. The Moisture of the atmosphere is the vapor diffused through 
it. The hot sun shining upon water is continually changing the 
water into vapor, which rises in the air. 

Vapor is moisture suspended in the air. Dew b vapor condensed on the surface 
of bodies colder than the air. A Cloud is visible, or partly condensed, vapor. Fog is 
a cloud resting on the earth. Rain is vapor condensed and falling to the earth. 
Snow is frozen vapor. Hail is frozen rain. Frost is frozen dew. 

Questions. — What is the atmosphere? Name its properties. What is wind, and 
how is it formed ? What name would be given to a wind blowing toward the north- 
east? To an oceanic current flowing toward the northeast? What are the Trade 
winds ? What are the names given to violent whirlwinds ? What causes the moisture 
of the atmosphere ? What is vapor ? Give the names of its different forms. 



CLIMATE. 



CLIMATE is the condition of the atmosphere as regards motion, 
moisture and temperature. 

2. The principal causes affecting climate are latitude, elevation, slope, 
soil, nearness to ocean, ocean currents, and prevailing winds, 

3. Latitude, or distance from the equator, determines the general 
climate of a country. A low latitude makes a warm climate ; a 
high latitude, a cold'climate. 

Places between the Tropics have a hot climate with usually two seasons — a wet 
and a dry season, though some sections have four seasons — two wet and two dry each 
year. Those between the Poles and the Polar Circles have a cold climate, with two 
seasons — a long severe winter and a short summer. Countries between the Tropics 
and the Polar Circles have a mild climate and four seasons. The summers are not 
so hot as in the Tropics, nor so cold as in the Polar Begions. [See Zones, p. 8.] 

4. A Great Elevation makes the climate colder. 

The higher you ascend above the general surface, the colder the air becomes. The 
effects of this are strikingly shown in tropical countries, where, in ascending a moun- 
tain only three or four miles high, you pass through as many changes of climate as 
in traveling from the equator to the poles. Even at the equator, the summits of 
lofty mountains are perpetually covered with snow. 

6. Slopes that lie toward the sun have a warmer climate than those 
that are turned away from the sun. 

Slopes that lie toward the sun receive its rays more directly. In the Northern 
Hemisphere the southern slopes are toward the sun ; in the Southern Hemisphere 
the northern slopes. East and west slopes are equally heated by the sun. 



6. Soil. — A light, sandy soil makes the climate warmer. 

The air over a great de-^ert. if it be in a low latitude, becomes intensely hot by day, 
though it cools ranidly at night. This is partly because the light color of the soil 
reflects the rays of the sun ; a black soil absorbs the rays. 

7. Nearness to Ooean. — Places near the ocean have a more uniform 
temperature ; those in the interior of a continent, a more extreme cli- 
mate. The former is called an oceanic, the latter a continental, cii^nate. 

Large bodies of water are cooler in summer and warmer in winter than the land. 
Places near the ocean are therefore cooler in summer and warmer in winter than 
other places of the same latitude in the interior of a country. 

8. Ooean Currents are either colder or warmer than the surround- 
ing ocean, and make the countries near which they flow colder or 
warmer accordingly. The Prevailing Winds, whether warm or cold, 
moist or dry, affect the climate of the countries over which they blow. 

9. The Seasons. — The change of climate in the different seasons de- 
pends on tiie position of the earth in its orbit. At different points the 
direct rays of the sun fall at different places within the Tropics. 
When the direct rays fall north of the equator, the Northern Hemis- 
phere has summer ; when south, winter. 

Rainy and dry seasons within the Tropics are caused by the great evaporation that 
takes place under the direct rays of the sun. As the hot, saturated currents of air rise 
to greater elevations.ihe moisture is precipitated.usually during violent thunderstorms. 

10. The Weather. — The constant* changes in the weather are not 
accidental, but follow certain laws, many of which are known. 

The study of the weather is now practically reduced to a science, so that it is possi- 
ble to predict the approach of storms, gales, cold or warm temperature, or fair weather, 
several hours or even days in advance. The bulletins and cautionary signals of 
the United States Signal Service are of great value to the farmer, the sailor, and the 
community in general. 

Questions. — What is climate ? What causes affect it ? What determines the gene- 
ral character of the climate of any locality ? What effect has elevation on climate 7 
IIow does the nature of the soil affect climate ? What is the difference between aa 
oceanic and a continental climate? Describe the effect of winds and ocean -currents. 
What causes change of climate in the seasons ? Are changes in the weather accidental ? 



PRODUCTIONS. 



THE PRODUCTIONS of the earth are minerals, plants and 
animals. Animals feed either directly or indirectly upon plants, 
while plants feed upon minerals. 

2. Minerals form the main part of the earth's crust. The rocks, the 

water, most of the soil, the metals and stones, are all mineral. 

In speaking of mineral productions, we usually refer to such as are dug from 
mines. These minerals— except coal, which is found in many places — are generally 
distributed along the lines of mountains. The most useful mmerals are iron, coal, 
lead, tin, zinc and petroleum ; the most valuable, gold, silver, and precious stones. 

3. The vegetable productions of the earth vary with the climate. 

The term vegetation, or vegetable productions, includes trees, flowers, fruits, grains, 
grasses, and all other plants. 

4. Vegetation is most luxuriant in tropical countries. The exces- 
sive moisture and heat produce trees of enormous size, flowers of the 
most brilliant colors, and climbing plants in great number and variety. 

The most important tropical food productions are yams, bananas, plantains, bread- 
fruit, cassava (from which tapioca is made), sago, cocoa-nuts, and the cacao tree (from 
the seeds of the finiit of which chocolate and cocoa are prepared). Many delicious 
fruits are also produced in the Torrid Zone — such as pine-apples, oranges, lemons, etc. 

Spices — such as pepper, cloves^ and nutmegs — come from tropical countries ; and 
many kinds of beautiful wood, as mahogany and rosewood, grow there in great 
abundance. The vegetation of the Torrid Zone continues green throughout the year 4 
while the plants of other regions more generally shed their leaves in winter. 
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5. On leaying the Torrid Zone, tropical plants gradually dis- 
appear. Instead of the palm and banana trees, we find the beech, 
oak, maple, and pine. The Temperate Zones are the regions of 
the grape-vine, the potato, and of various grains — such as wheat, 
Indian corn, barley, oats, and rye. Hemp and flax thrive best in 
these zones. 

Many of tho most important vegetable productions grow both in the Torrid and 
in the warmer parts of the Temperate Zones. Among these are rice, cotton, cofifee, 
tobacco, and tho sugar-cane. Tea is principally produced in the Temperate Zone. 

6. In the Frigid Zones, trees dwindle into mere shrubs ; and in 
the regions of perpetual snow, no vegetation exists, except a few 
minute plants that grow upon the surface of the snow. 

fiut as the sun, within the Polar Circles, remains above tho horizon for days or 
weeks together in summer, this season becomes very warm in a large part of the 
Frigid Zone, producing grass and beautiful flowers. Mosses in abundance are also 
found in these cold countries, affording subsistence to reindeer and other animals. 

7. In ascending from the base of mountains and table-lands, the 
same changes in the character of vegetation are found as in going 
towards the Poles ; so that a tropical mountain, of great elevation, 
possesses the climate and many of the productions of every zone. 



Questions. — What three classes include all productions of the earth ? Of what is 
the greater part of the earth's crust composed ? What is generally meant by the term 
mineral productions? What does the term vegetation include? Where is vegetation 
most luxuriant? Name some of the fruits and spices of the Torrid Zone. What fruits 
are raised in your vicinity ? What trees grow in the Temperate Zones? What kinds 
of grain ? What is the vegetation of the Frigid Zones? From what plant is tapioca 
made? Sugar? Chocolate? Cocoa? 



ANIMALS. 

THE character of the animals which inhabit the earth varies 
with the climate and vegetation. 

The distribution of animals is also affected by population ; in thickly peopled 
countries domestic animals are fostered and wild animals are gradually exterminated. 

2. In the Torrid Zone we find th.e largest, strongest, and most 
ferocious land animals. A great variety of birds, and vast 
numbers of dangerous reptiles and troublesome insects, are also 
found in this zone. The birds, fishes, insects, serpents, and many 
of the wild beasts, are adorned with tho most brilliant and 
beautiful colors. 

Among the most remarkable animals living within or near the Tropics, are the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe, camel, lion, tiger, jackal, leopard, and 
hyena. These animals, however, are not found in the Western Continent. The 
monkey is con6ned almost entirely to tropical regions. The boa constrictor, crocodile, 
and alligator are among the most formidable reptiles. 

3. In the Temperate regions we find the buflfalo, bear, deer, 
wolf, fox, and wild-cat. Reptiles and insects become fewer, 
smaller, and less troublesome. The birds have not so gorgeous 
a plumage, but they are more melodious. 

4. In the Polar regions, the animals have a less brilliant color. 
There are no reptiles, and but few insects. 

The variety of animals is not so great in the Arctic regions as elsewhere, but the 
number, especially of birds and fishes, is immense. The principal land animals are 
reindeer, bears, wolves, foxes, sables, and ermine. Whales, seals, narwhals, walruses, 
and vast shoals of fishes, are found in the Polar Seas. Great flocks of ducks, geese, 
and other birds, hover in countless numbers over the islands and along the shores. 

6. In ascending from the base of tropical mountains, we find 
the same changes of animal life that are observed in passing from 
the Equator to the Poles. 



6. Most animals can exist only in the climate for which they 
are by nature adapted. The reindeer and polar bear cannot endure 
the warmth of the Temperate and Torrid Zones ; nor could the 
lion and tiger long survive the rigors of an Arctic winter. 

On this account, a lofty chain of monntains forms an impassable barrier for the 
animab living on opposite sides ; for in crossing the mountains, they would have to 
enter a different climate from that in which they are formed to live. 

Many of the most useful domestic animals, however, such as the oz, hone, sheep, 
goat, hog, and dog, are found in almost every part of the world which is inhabited 
by ] 



QuMtloilt.— Where do we find the largest and fiercest animals? The greatefi 
number of serpents and insects? Mention the most remarkable animals of the 
Torrid Zone. Mention all the tropical animals that you have seen. Which of the 
tropical animals are not found in the Western Continent? What are the principal 
animals of the Temperate Zones ? Name the principal animals of the Frigid Zones. 
Can tho animals of one zone generally live in another ? Why does a chain of high 
mountains usually form a barrier to animals on each side? What useftil amnulft 
can live in almost any part of tho world ? 



MAN. 

THE Earth was made for Man ; hence, he is found in nearly 
every country and climate. 

Men can adapt the warmth or lightness of their clothing to the climate in which 
they live. They can also derive nourishment from various kinds of food. If it 
were not so, they could not occupy, and have dominion over, the whole earth. 

In tho Frigid Zone, where thero is little or no vegetable food, men subsist almoet 
wholly on animals. In the Torrid Zone, they live almost entirely on vegetable food, 
which is best suited to health in a hot climate. In the Temperate Zones, where 
animal and vegetable food are both abundant, men partake of both. 

2. The most intelligent and highly civilized nations live in the 
Temperate Zones. The inhabitants of the Torrid Zone are languid 
and indolent from the excessive heat ; while in the barren regions 
near the Poles, the energies of the inhabitants are so fully devoted 
to procuring the mere necessities of life that they have little oppor- 
tunity for improvement. 

3. Mankind is divided into five varieties, or races, differing 
from each other by certain characteristic features. 

1. The Caucasian, or White race.— Most of the nations of Europe and Amende 
belong to this race. The Caucasian race is superior to all others in intelligence^ 
energy, and courage. 

2. The Mongolian, or Yellow raoe, is found chiefly in Aoa. The Chinese and 
Japanese belonging to the Mongolian race. 

3. The Ethiopian, or Blaok race, includes all the natives of Africa, except thoso 
of the northern part ; the natives of Australia, and' some of the neighboring islands, 
and the negroes of America. 

4. The Malay, or Brown raoe, inhabit most of the islands of the Pacific Ocea&, 
the Malay Peninsula (in Asia), and many of the adjacent islands. 

5. The Amerloan, or Red raoe, includes all the Indians of the Western Continent^ 
except the Eskimos, in the extreme north, who belong to the Mongolian race. 



Quetfions. — Are men confined to any one country or climate? Why are men 
able to accommodate themselves to various degrees of heat and cold ? Are ihoy 
confined to any one kind of food? If they were, what would be the effect? Upoa 
what kind of food do men live in the Frigid Zones? In the Torrid Zone? In the 
Temperate Zones ? In what sones do the most intelligent nations live ? 

Into how many races is mankind divided ? Do they all look alike ? Which is the 
most intelligent race ? Which are the most important branches of this race ? Where 
is the Mongolian race chiefly found ? The Ethiopian ? The Malay ? The American V 
To what race do the Chinese and Japanese belong ? The American Indians ? The 
Eskimo.<i ? Most of the Africans ? The Australians ? Tbe natives of the islands of 
the Pacific? The natives of the Malay Peninsula? Most of the European nations' 
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OCCUPATIONS. 



POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

jOLITICAXi GEOGRAPHY treats of the division of the world into various countries or States ; and of the occupations 
of the inhabitants, of government, of religion, and of the state of society. 



OCCUPATIONS. 

OCCUPATIONS are the different kinds of work in which 
people are engaged. The principal occupations are agri- 
culture, hunting, fishing, mining, manufacturing, commerce, and 
the professions. 

2. Agriculture is the most important of all the occupations, since 
the world is fed from the fields. Stock-raising and dairying are 
branches of agriculture. 

In very warm countries agriculture is not conducted with much skill ; for the 
fruits grow wild, in great abundance, and little care is required to procure food, 
shelter, and clothing. Thus, it is said that three of the Bread-Fruit trees will afford 
one person a constant supply of food. 

On the other hand, in very cold countries, where the ground is covered with snow 
the greater part of the year, the soil will not yield a sufficient support, and the 
people must gain a subsistence by hunting and fishing. 

A temperate climate is favorable to the highest skill in agriculture. In such a 
climate, few useful plants grow without cultivation ; yet, by cultivation, a great 
abundance may be produced. For the production of wheat, corn, and other grains 
common to the Temperate Zones, much labor is required, but such labor is weU 
rewarded. 

The raising of live-stook is an important industry in countries where good pas- 
turage is abundant. The term live-stock includes cattle, horses, sheep, goats, etc. 
The principal articles obtained from them are, hides, skins, horns, tallow, hair, wool, 
beef and pork, and the products of the dairy : milk, butter, and cheese. 

3. Hunting supplies a large part of the food in thinly peopled 
countries ; it also furnishes the fur used for winter clothing. 

4. Fishing. — The products of the fisheries are of great value to 
man. Oil and whale-bone are obtained from the whale ; seal -skin 
and oil, from the seal ; and vast numbers of cod, salmon, mackerel, 
herring, and other fish, are salted, or otherwise preserved, for food. 

5. Mining is the business of obtaining mineral productions. The 
})laces where they are obtained are called mines. The place from 
which building-stone is taken is termed a quarry. 

Mineral productions consist principally of jewels or precious stones ; of precious 
metals, such as gold, silver, and platinum ; of useful metals, as iron, tin, lead, copper, 
zinc, and quicksilver ; of various kinds of stone, such as marble, granite, sandstone, 
limestone — useful for building purposes ; of coal, salt, and many other minerals. 



Questions. — What is Political Geography ? What department of Geography are 
you learning when you study the government of a country ? Its plains, mountains, 
and rivers ? When you are studying about Latitude and Longitude ? 

What are the principal occupations t Which is the most important occupation ? 
Why? Why is not agriculture conducted with much skill in very warm countries? 
In very cold climates ? Why is a temperate climate favorable to agricultural skill ? 
In what countries is agricultural skiU unnecessary ? Where is it both necessary and 
successful ? What does live stock mean ? From what animals are hides obtained ? 
Horns? Tallow? Wool? Beef? Pork? Milk, butter and cheese ? 

What occupation supplies much of the food in thinly settled countries ? How are 
furs obtained ? What are some of the important products of the fisheries ? What is 
mining? What is a mine? What is a quarry? Let each scholar name some jewel 
or precious stone. Name the principal precious metals. The useful metals. The 
various kinds of stone. Which are the most necessary to comfort and convenience : 
gold, silver, and diamonds, or iron, lead, coal, and ealt ? 



OCCUPATIONS.— Continued. 

MANUFACTURING is the art of adapting natural productions 
to the uses of man. 

Very few productions are used in their natural state by men ; they must undergo 
some change to suit their necessity or pleasure. Even the savage, whose wants are 
few and simple, pounds his corn into meal with a heavy stone, and fashions his rude 
war-hatchet and spear. 

2. In civilized society many different articles are manufactured 
from animal, vegetable, and mineral productions. Such articles are 
called manufactures. Thus, leather is made from the skins of ani- 
mals ; cloth from cotton, hemp, and flax ; agricultural and house- 
hold implements from iron, copper, and tin. 

It will thus be seen that there are two classes of productions : those which are in 
a natural state, and those which are manufactured. 

3. Among the most necessary manufactures are those which are 
used for food, clothing, and shelter. 

From grain, milk, and the sugar-cane, various kinds of food and drink are made 
— some of them wholesome, others very injurious. Thus, grain is made not only 
into flour and meal, but into ale, beer, whiskey, and other intoxicating drinks. 
From the sugar-cane are manufactured not only sugar and molasses, but rum. Vast 
quantities of wine are made from the grape. 

Among the substances most used for clothing are wool, cotton, leather, flax, and 
hemp (from which linen is made), and silk. Silk is made from the web of the silk 
worm. The silk worm is fed with the leaves of the mulberry tree, which grows 
luxuriantly in Southern Europe, China, and India. 

For building-purposes, wood, stone, clay (for bricks) and iron, are chiefly employed. 
The principal material used for making glass is sand. 

4. The ingenious and costly machinery of our great manufactu- 
ring establishments requires wealth and a high state of civilization. 
On that account we must not look for extensive manufactures in a 
thinly settled country, or among an indolent people. 

Machinery is usually driven by steam. In large cities, steam is almost the only 
power employed. In country districts, especially in the vicinity of waterfalls or 
rapids, water power is extensively used. The mill or factory is situated on the bank 
of the stream, and the water falling upon a large wheel turns it around. The revo- 
lution of the wheel drives the machinery which manufactures the goods. Sometimes the 
machinery is driven by the power of the wind. The mill is then called a wind-mill. 

Questions. — What is manufacturing? Do men commonly use the productions of 
the earth in a natural state ? Does the savage manufacture as great a variety of 
articles as the civilized man ? From what three classes of substances are manufactures 
derived ? What two classes of productions are there ? What are the most necessary 
manufactures ? Name some of the substances which are manufactured for food. From 
what are ale, beer, and whiskey made ? Wine ? Rum ? Flour ? Butter and cheese ? 
Sugar and molasses ? Which of these articles are the most valuable ? 

Name some of the substances manufactured for clothing. From what substance 
are shoes principally made ? Coats ? Hats and Caps ? Bonnets ? Stockings ? To 
which class — animal, vegetable, or mineral — does leather belong ? Wool ? Straw ? 
Cotton ? Hemp and Flax ? From what is linen made ? From what silk ? On what 
is the silk-worm fed? From what countries do we obtain silk? Name the sub- 
stances most used for building. 

Where would you expect to find extensive manufacturing establishments, in a 
highly civilized community, or in a thinly settled district? What power is most gen- 
erally employed in driving machinery ? How is water-power used in manufacturing ? 
What is a wind-mill ? 
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OCCUPATIONS.— Continued. 

COMMERCE is the exchange of goods. When a farmer raises 
more grain than he wants, he sells the remainder (called 
the mirpluH), for something which he does not himself produce. 
This is the case, too, with the miner, the manufacturer, the fisher- 
man, and every other producer. 

Suppose the fanners of an extensive district raise an abundance of gram and live- 
stock — they wish to sell the surplus in order to procure other articles, such as sugar, 
tea, coflfee, furniture, and books. They cannot dispose of their grain and live-stock 
to each other, for each man raises more than he needs for his own use. They cannot 
spare the time to carry their produce to a distant region : they therefore take it to 
some neighboring town. 

The merchants of that town buy the produce thus furnished by the surrounding 
country, and export it (send it away) to other places. They also import (bring in) 
a variety of articles, of which the people stand in need. 

2. Commercial Towns. — In a prosperous country there are many 
large commercial towns in the interior and upon the coast, each 
forming the centre of trade for the surrounding district. 

A sea-coast town cannot have an extensive foreign commerce, unless the harbor is 
deep enough to admit large ships — for the commerce with distant countries is not 
often carried on in small vessels. The interior commercial towns are generally 
situated upon some large river, or lake, which communicatee with the coast. Where 
these are wanting, a railroad sometimes supplies the deficiency. 

3. Our own country, so well supplied with noble lakes, rivers, 
and harbors, contains many great commercial cities which exhibit 
the advantages of a fortunate position. 

Thus, if we examine the map of the United States (pp. 60-61), we shall find on the 
chain of Great Lakes, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, and Bu£falo. 
The wheat, corn, and other products of the Great West are forwarded through these 
cities, along the lakes and by various railroads and canals, to the great Atlantic 
cities — New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston. 

These latter cities pay for the produce thus received by goods manufactured in 
their vicinity, or by merchandise imported from foreign countries. In like manner, 
New Orleans carries on trade with St. Louis, and other places in the interior. 

4. The Professions are occupations in which the work is done main- 
ly with the mind, as in law, medicine, the ministry, teaching, etc. 



Questions. — What is commerce' How do the farmer, miner, fisherman, and 
manufacturer dispose of tlie surplus products? What do the merchants in a 
commercial town do with the productions of the surrounding country? What do 
they import? A certain country has no iron mines, but manufactures a great 
amount of cotton goods: which would the people be likely to export? To import? 

Why must a large commercial seaport have a deep harbor? How are the commer- 
cial towns of the interior connected with the coast ? Is our own country well supplied 
with favorable sites for commercial towns? Give an example of the way in which 
commerce is carried on between cities on the coast, and those in the interior. 

Name some of the principal professions. How do they dififer from other occupa- 
tions? 



GOVERNMENT. 



/^ OVERNMENT is that system by which the laws of a coun- 
VX try are made, approved, and executed. 

Among savage and barbarous nations there are few established forms of law. The 
lives and property of the people are generally at the disposal of the chief. 

2. A government has three departments, the Legislative, the 
Judiciary, and the Executive. 

3. The legislative makes the laws; the judiciary expounds them, 
and the executive enforces them. 

4. There are two principal forms of government, a Monarchy and 
a Popular Oovemment, 



There are many other names of governments : as, the Patriarchal, which existed 
in the early history of the Jews, and is now found among the tribes of American 
Indians, and among some of the tribes of Arabs ; and the Aristocracy and Democracy 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

6. A Monarchy is government by a Monarch. 

A Monarch is a ruler who inherits his power and holds it for life. Monarchs have 
different titles. Thus, the monarch of an Empire is called an Emperor, Czar, 
Sultan, Shah, Mikado, etc. ; of a Kingdom, a King ; of a Principality, a Prince ; of 
a Duchy, a Duke ; of an Electorate, an Elector. The monarch, when a woman, is 
called a Queen, or Empress. 

6. There are two forms of monarchy, Imperial and Constitutional. 

7. In an imperial Monarchy the ruler may himself exercise all 
three of the powers of government, legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive. He has almost uncontrolled power over the lives and property 
of his subjects. 

China, Persia, Morocco, and most of the half civilized countries of the Eastern 
Continent are Imperial Monarchies. 

8. In a Constitutional Monarchy, the ruler is himself bound to 
obey the Conditviion. A constitution is a written instrument in 
which the rights of the people are stated. 

Great Britain is an example of a Constitutional Monarchy. 

9. A Popular Government is one in which the people govern 
themselves. There are two kinds of popular government, Demoe- 
racies and liepiiblica, 

10. In a Democracy the people govern themselves directly. In a 

Republic they are ruled by representatives elected by popular vote 

for a term of years. 

Most of the States and Countries of the Western Continent are Republics. The 
United States forms the best example of a Republican government. 

11. In the United States the power belonging to each of the three 
departments of government is vested respectively in Congress, 
the Courts, and the President. 

The Legislative power belongs to Congress. Congress is composed of two branches, 
a Senate and a House of Representatives. The Senate is composed of two members 
from each State, chosen for six years. The House of Representatives is composed of 
members from each State, chosen for two years, the number of Representatives de- 
pending on the population. 

The Judicial power determines all questions of law and equity arising under the 
Constitution and laws. It consists of a Supreme Court, and a number of Circuit 
and District Courts. 

The Executive power is lodged in the President, who is elected for four years by 
electors chosen by the people. 

12. The character of a government depends, in a great degree, on 
the intelligence of the people. Despotism can exist only among the 
ignorant and barbarous. Civilized communities understand their 
rights, and require their rulers to observe and respect them. 



Questions. — What is government? Would you expect to find well regulated gov 
ernment among savages? What are the three departments of government? Name 
the function of each ? What are the principal forms of govrrnment? Name some 
of the other forms. What is a Monarchy? What is the d flference between an Im- 
perial and a Constitutional Monarchy? What is a Monarch? Name some of the titles 
of Monarchs. 

What is a popular government ? What is the diflference between a Democracy and 
a Republic? What country best illustrates the republican form of government? 
What is Congress? By whom is the judicial power exercised in the United States? 
What is the length of the Presidential term of office ? Upon what does the character 
of a government depend ? 
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RELIGION -EDUCATION, 



RELIGION. 

EELIGION is the worship of a Supreme Being. . Nearly all 
people have some form of religion. The different ideas of 
the Being worshiped and the different modes of worship constitute 
various forms of religion which prevail in the world. 

2. Th^ chief religions of the world are the Christian, the Jewish, 
the Mohammedan, the Buddhist, the Brahm/m, and the Heathen, 

3. Christians believe in one God, in Jesus Christ, his Son, as the 
Saviour of mankind, and in the Bible as the Word of God. 

The Christian religion is professed by the most enhghtened nations of the earth. 
The three great classes of its followers are Roman Catholics, Protestants, and 
adherents of the Greek Church. The French, Irish, Spaniards, Italians, many of 
the Germans, and the principal part of the inhabitants of Mexico and South 
America are Catholics. The inhabitants of the United States, England, Scotland, 
and some countries of Northern Europe are chiefly Protestants. The Russians and 
Greeks belong to the Greek Church. 

4. Jews believe in the Old Testament as the Word of God. 
They reject Christ and his Gospel, and expect a Messiah, or 
Saviour, yet to come. 

The Jews once inhabited the Holy Land. They are now scattered throughout 
nearly all parts of the world. 

6. Mohammedans are followers of Mohammed, who lived in 
Arabia about 600 years after Christ. 

They believe in one God, and that Mohammed is his prophet. They consider 
Moses and Christ as true prophets, but Mohammed as the greatest and the last. The 
Mohammedans are found in Turkey. Northern Africa, Arabia, Persia, Hindustan, 
and many other parts of Asia. 

6. Buddhism, founded in India during the seventh century B. c. 
by Buddha ('* the Awakened "), has more followers than any other 
religion on the globe. Almost all the inhabitants of the Mongolian 
nations are Buddhists. 

7. Brahmanism is the religion of the great mass of the Hindus. 
It creates castes, or classes of society, of which the most exclusive 
are the Brahmans, or Priests. 

8. Heathens believe in false gods. Their religion, among the 
more intelligent heathen nations, consists of codes of morals inter- 
woven with extravagant myths. Among the ignorant classes, and 
savage tribes, it degenerates into the worship of idols, beasts, and 
serpents. 

Many of 'the inhabitanta of Asia and Africa, nearly all of the native tribes of the 
islands of the Paciric, together with the Indians of America, are Heathens. Amonj; 
some heathen tribes, as in Africa, India, and the islands of the Pacific Ocean, the 
horrid practice of liunian sacrifice is connected with their religious worship, 

9. About one-half of the people upon the globe are Heathens; 
about one-third are Christians ; nearly one-sixth are Mohammed- 
ans; and there are about four millions of Jews. 

Christian nations are more powerful, and much more advanced in knowledge, 
than any others. Their power also is continually increasing. They have colonies 
in many Heathen countries. They send missionaries to the remotest parts of the 
earth. They establish schools, and other useful institutions; and there is little 
doubt that in the course of a few generations, the Christian religion will be 
spread over the greater part of the earth. 

Questions. — What are the principal forms of religion upon the globe? What do 
Christians believe? How does their belief differ from that of the Jews? Name the 
three classes of Christians. What is the character of Christian nations? Where do 
the Jews live ? Who was Mohammed ? How long ago did he live ? 

Where are Mohammedans found? What do they believe? What is said of 
Buddhism ? Of Brahmanism ? Describe the religion of the Heathens. What do the 
ignorant cla-^ses worship ? What part of the inhabitants of the globe are Heathens ? 
Christians? Mohammedans? Jews? What nations are the most powerful? 



A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

EDUCATION. 

EDUCATION is carried on by means of schools, public, private, 
and endowed. 

2. Public Schools are supported by the State ; they are usually 

of three grades — primary, intermediate, and high. 

When pupiU may attend without expense for tuition, the school is a free public 
school. When children are required by law to attend school, education is said to 
be compiiUcry. Public schools are supervised by an officer or by officers appointed 
by the State. 

3. Private Schools are in charge of private persons. They are 
supported by their patrons only, and are not supervised by any 
oflScer of the State. 

4. Endowed Schools are such as possess a fund upon which they 
niay draw for support. Public schools may also have such a fund, 
but the endowed schools are generally universities, colleges, and 
academies. 

Endowed schools are of more ancient origin than public schools. Centuries before 
there were any free public schools in existence great and good men bequeathed 
fortunps for the establishment of schools. 

6. The education of a people is very largely influenced by the 
physical conditions of the country which it itihabits, such as climate 
and geographical position. 

The heat of the tropics is unfavorable to educational progress, as the peo[»le 
become indolent and mental effort is retarded. The severe cold of the frigid zone 
is also unfavorable, as the energies of the people are almost entirely expended in 
procuring the necessities of life. A temperate climate affords the best opportunities 
for educational development, as it incites to activity of body and mind, and men 
have sufficient opportunity, after providing for material necessities, to cultivate the 
mental faculties. 

Questions. — How is education carried on? How many kinds of schools ar** 
there? How are public schools supported? What are the usual grades of public 
schools? What is a free public school? What is meant by compulsory education? 
How are public schools supervised? How are private schools supported? 

What is an endowed school ? In which class of schools would you place colleges, 
universities, and academies? Which are older — public schools or endowed schools? 
Is the educational development of a people affectH by surroundings? How? In 
what zones would you expect to find the bppf srhools ^ 
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STATES OF SOCIETY. 

STATES of Society are the conditions of people as regards 
political divisions, occupations, government, religion, educa- 
tion, etc. The various nations and tribes of men are classed as 
AavagCf barbarous, half-civilized, and dvUized. 



U\J CUUUclUUII. 



SAVAGE. Very few pavages cultivate the soil. The 

great-er part subsist on roots and wild fruit, or by liunting and iisbing. Some tribes 
are ignorant of the use of fire, and eat their food raw. 

The American Indians, many of the negro tribes of Africa, and all the native 
tribes of Australia are savages. 

3. In the Barbarous State men are somewhat more advanced 
than in the savage. They have indefinite political divisions, 
patriarchal or tribal covernment. 



BARBAROUS. 



The wandering tribes who inhabit the great plateaus of Central Asia, the Bedouins 
of Arabia, and the Tuaricks and some of the Moorish tribes of Northern Africa 
belong to this class. 

4. Savage and barbarous nations have very imperfect ideas of good 
and evil and very little aptitude for labor. They are almost always 
engaged in war. They are addicted to plunder and robbery, are cruel 
and revengeful, and generally treat their women as inferior beings. 

Questions. — What is meant by States of Society? Into what classes are the 
nations and tribes divided? Which is the lowest class? Upon what do savages 
live? Are there farmers and mechanics among savage tribes? Do savages have 
largo towns and cities ? If a tribe be ignorant of the use of fire, how must they 
eat their food? To what class do the American Indians belong? The natives of 
Africa and Australia ? 

Which is more advanced — the savage state or the barbarous state ? Do barbarous 
tribes have large towns? What kind of government do they have? Are they 
skilled in agriculture? What is meant by nomadic occupations? What is the pre- 
vailing religion among barbarous tribes? What examples of barbarous tribes can 
you mention ? Are savages and barbarous nations of a peaceful character ? Are 
they fond of labor? What can you say of their ideas of good and evil ? How are 
women treated by them ? 



STATES OF SOCIETY.— Continued. 

HALF-CIVILIZED nations have de^oite political divisions 
and large towns. They practice the manual occupations 
with great skill, but have only a limited knowledge of the profes- 
sions. They have Mohammedan, Buddhist, or Brahman religions 
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HALF-CIVILIZED. 

Most of the half civilized nations inhabit the Eastern Continent. 
Turks, Hindus, and Chinese are half-civilized. 



The Persians, 



2. Civilized Nations have many political divisions for the purpose 
of local self-government, and many cities and villages. They prac- 
tice all the manual and professional occupations, have constitutional 
governments, Christian or Jewish religion, and many public schools 
and schools of higher education. 
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CIVILIZED. 

Some nations belong to more than one of these classes. Most of the civilized 
nations belong to the Caucasian race. Nearly all the inhabitants of Europe, and 
their descendants in America and other parts of the world, belong to this class. 

Civilization has made comparatively little progress among the four colored races. 
The Chinese and Japanese are the only nations of the Mongolian race that possess 
any civilization. The Ethiopian race has never produced a civilized nation. The 
inhabitants of Java are the only representatives of the Malay race who have 
reached a position above the barbarous state, and the Spanish conquerors in Mexico 
and Peru destroyed the only eflforts *t civilization by the American Indians. 

Quettiont.— What is the next stat« of society after the barbarous? With what 
arts are half-civilized nations acquainted? Why do half-civilized nations make 
but little progress ? What are the chief nations of this class ? What striking points 
of diflference exist between the savage man and the civilized man? What advan- 
tages may a people derive from a communication with foreign nations? Do the 
half-civilized nations avail themselves of this advantage? Do the civilized? What 
religions prevail among half-civilized nations ? Among civilized nations ? 

What savage tribes are there in America? To which of the five races do they 
belong ? Are there any civilized nations in America ? To what class of society do 
most of the nations of Europe belong? Suppose each nation were to cut off aU 
communication with other countries: would its progress be advanced, or retarded? 
Are there any nations whicVi adopt this course? To what race do the civWxwd 
I nations belong? What is said of civilization among the otViet races? 
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PART II. 



DESCEIPTIONS OF COUNTRIES. 



THE HEMISPHERES. 



r I tBE entire surface of the globe is represented by the maps of 
JL the two hemispheres : — the Eastern, and the Western. 

The meridian of 20 degrees west from Greenwich is nsnally choeen for the dividing 
line between the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, though any other meridian 
would answer equally well. 

This line was adopted because it was supposed to be the meridian of Ferro, one of 
the Canary Islands Ferro was the most western land known to the ancients ; the 
region beyond being to them one of doubt and darkness. This island is now known 
to be a little east of 20^". 

2. The Western Hemisphere comprises the Western Continent, 
a small part of the Eastern Continent, a portion of the Antarctic 
Land, and numerous islands ; besides a part of the Pacific, Atlantic, 
Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans. There is much more water than 
land in this hemisphere. 

5. The Eastern Hemisphere comprises the Eastern Continent 
(except the north-eastern extremity), a portion of the Antarctic 
Land, and numerous islands ; besides the Indian Ocean, and a part 
of the Pacific, Atlantic, Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans. There is 
also more water than hmd in this hemisphere. 

4. Except the Antarctic Land, and a feV small islands far out 
at sea, every tract of land now known is included within one of 
the six Grand Divisions of Asia, Europe, Africa, North America, 
South America, and Oceanica. 

' 6. The globe may also be divided into a JTo r l ib a ri s and a SonlJlarfs 
HemUphere; of which the former contains the greater proportion 
of land — the latter, of water. 

6. In the Southern Hemisphere there are various tracts of land 
lying within the Antarctic Ocean, which may be included in the 
general name of Antarctic Land. 

Until the year 1819, no land was known to exist south of the 60th degree of South 
Latitude. Since that time, navigators have discovered numerous islands and bodies 
of land, among which are the South Shetland Islands, Graham's Land, Victoria 
Land, and Enderby's Land. 

The most extensive tract yet known, in that part of the world, is called the Ant- 
arctic Continent, situated about 2000 miles south of Australia. It was discovered in 
1840, by Captain Wilkes, of the American Navy. He sailed along the coast a dis- 
tonce of 1700 miles east and west. 

In 1841, Captain Roes, of the British Navy, explored a line of coast (Victoria 
Land), extending southward to within 830 miles of the South Pole ; being the near- 
est approach yet made to that point He discovered, in these frozen regions, an 
active volcano, 12,400 feet high, which he named Mount Erebus. A little farther 
«Mt^ he saw an extinct volcano, which he named Mount Terror. 



All these regions are barren and desolate. The land is perpetually covered with 
ice and snow, and the coasts are for the most part bordered by vast masses of ice. 
There are no inhabitants, and but few land animals ; and some tracts are wholly 
destitute of vegetation. It has been ascertained that the ice of the Antarctic 
regions extends 10 degrees nearer the Equator than that of the Arctic 



Quettiont. — What proportion of the surface of the globe is represented by the map 
of the Eastern Hemisphere ? By that of the Western 7 By both 7 What meridian 
is usually chosen for the division of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres 7 Could 
any other line be adopted 7 Suppose some other meridian were used for this pur- 
pose: would the map of each hemisphere contain the same portions of knd and 
water as it does now 7 

Suppose the meridian of 100^ of West Longitude were selected for the dividing 
line: in which hemisphere would South America be 7 Why is the meridian of 20^ 
commonly adopted 7 In which hemisphere is the Island of Ferro 7 Why 7 

What bodies of land are included in the Western Hemisphere 7 What oceans lie 
partiy within this hemisphere 7 What bodies of land are included in the Eastern 
Hemisphere 7 What ocean is entirely within it 7 What other oceans are partiy 
within it 7 What contains the greater proportion of land: the Northern, or the 
Southern Hemisphere 7 Which contains the more water 7 

What is included in the term Antarctic Land 7 In what year did the discovery 
of these regions commence 7 Where is Victoria Land 7 The South Shetland Isles? 
Qraham*s Land 7 What is the character of these regions 7 Why are there no 
inhabitants 7 In which region, the Arctic or Antarctic, does the ice extend farthest 
towards the Equator 7 



Questions on the Map. 



What ocean 



Which is the largest division of land in the Western Hemisphere 7 
is north of this division 7 What ocean is East 7 West 7 

What is that portion of the AUantic Ocean north of the Equator called 7 What 
is the portion south called 7 What is that part of the Pacific Ocean north of the 
Equator called 7 What is the part south called 7 



Through what strait would you sail, to go from the Pacific to the Arctic Ocean? 
What narrow isthmus separates the waters of the Atiantic and Pacific Oceans? 
The Antarctic Ocean is south of the Antarctic Circle : what land is in this ocean 7 

What sea and gulf lie between North and South Amenca 7 Of what ocean do 
these bodies of water form a part 7 What sea is north of the Aleutian Islands 7 
Of what ocean is it a part ? 

■ 01 

A vessel is reported to have been wrecked in Latitude 40^ North, and Longitude 
30^ West : in what ocean did it occur 7 Near what land 7 

A United States vessel of war is ordered to cruise among the islands situated 
between Latitude 10^ and 30^ North, and Longitude W^ and 90® West: what islands 
are meant 7 

A whaling-vessel is reported in Latitude 30® South, and Longitude 80^ West 
in what ocean is this vessel 7 Near what group of islands 7 What main-land ? 
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The Continents. 

^HE most extenftire bodies of land upon the surface of the 
earth are the Eastern and the Western Continents. 

2. The Eastern Continent, and the islands immediately adjacent, 
form three grand dirisions : Europe, Asia, and Aftnca. This con- 
tinent is more than twice as large as the Western. 

The Qfazkd Division of Oceanica (which is nearlj all in the Eastern Hemisphere) 
inclndes Australia and nearly all the islands of the Paeific Ocean. 

3. The Western Continent (sometimes called The New World;, with 

the neighboring islands, forms two grand divisions: North America 

and South America, which are connected by the Isthmus of Panama. 

The Eastera and Western Continents approach nearest each other at Behring 
Stjrait, which, at the narrowest part, is only 36 miles wide. A partial connection 
is established by the Aleutian Islands, which extend from the Peninsula of Aliaska, 
in North America, to Kamchatka, in Asia. 

4. Posifion. — The greatest extent of land in the two continents 
is north of the Equator, and in the North Temperate Zone. Only 
a small part is in the South Temperate, and none extends to the 
South Frigid Zone. 

6. Climate. — The position of the continents determines, in a 
great measure, the climate of the five sections of which they are 
composed. 

The three northern sections (Asia, Europe, and North America) are principally 
in the Temperate Zone, and extend beyond the Arctic Circle — forming almost a 
connected line around the North Pole. They are, therefore, colder than the two 
southern sections (Africa and South America), which lie chiefly within the Tropies, 
and are far removed from the Frigid Zone. 

6. Outline. — The outline of the two continents presents some 
points of resemblance, and some of contrast. 

1. The southern section of each continent is a peninsula, connected with the main 
body by a narrow isthmus. Each of these peninsulas terminates in a pointed pro- 
jection towards the south. 

2. An island, or group of islands, is found east of the southern part of each conti- 
nent: as Madagascar, east of Africa; and the Falkland Islands, east of South 
America. 

3. The three northern sections are deeply indented by large seas and gulfs; 
while in the two southern, the coast is unbroken by any large arms of the ocean. 
It is partly owing to this circumstance that South America and Africa have not been 
more thoroughly explored by Europeans. 

4. The greatest length of the Western Continent is from north-west to south-east ; 
while that of the Eastern is from north-east to south-west. 

7. Surface. — The Western Continent is traversed throughout 
its entire length by a great mountain-system, which accompanies 
the line of its western shores. 

8. East of this great chain is a vast plain, stretching through- 
out the entire length of the continent, interrupted only by the 
Gulf of Mexico. The eastern limits of this plain are formed by 
inferior mountain-systems. 

9. The Eastern Continent also contains an immense mountain- 
system, traversing the greatest length of the main body (Asia and 
Europe), from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Southward from this system extend a number of peninsulas: Farther India, 
Hindustan, and Arabia, in Asia ; and Greece, Italy, and the Spanish Peninsula, in 
Europe. These peninsulas are penetrated by mountain-chains — branches of the 
principal system. [Notb. — The Tnountain-systemi of the two continenU wiU be 
dmonbed in eonneeUon with the Qrand Divimcne.] 



10. Northward from this great mountain band, a vast plain 
extends to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. It stretches east and 
west, from Behring Strait to the Atlantic Ocean — about one-third 
the circumference of the globe. 



QueslflMM. — What are the most extensive bodies of land upon the surface of the 
earth ? Which is the larger of the two ? Of what three sections does it consist ? 
Of what two sections is the Western Continent composed ? Where do the continents 
approach nearest to each other? What is the shortest distance between them? 
How is a partial connection established between them 7 

On which side of the Equator is the greater extent of land in the two continents ? 
In what xone? Which contains the greater extent of their surface : the Torrid or 
the South Temperate Zone ? Does any part of these continents extend beyond the 
Arctic Circle T The Antarctic ? 

What determines the climate of the continents? Why are Asia, Europe, and 
North America colder than Africa and South America ? 

Which sections of the continents are most deeply indented : the three northern, or 
the two southern ? Why has the unbroken outline of South America and Africa, in 
some measmre, prevented Europeans from exploring them more thoroughly ? 

In what direction does the chief mountain-system of the Western Continent extend? 
What is the character of the surface east of this system? 

In what direction does the principal mountain-system of the Eastern Continent 
extend ? What grand divisions does it cross ? Name the peninsulas which extend 
southward from this central systefn. By what mountain-chains are they pene- 
trated? 

In what direction does the great plain, north of this system, slope ? What is its 
extent ? In what direction does the greatest length of this plain extend ? In what 
direction doee the greatest length of the plain in the Western Continent extend 7 



Questions on the Map. 

Which it the largest grand division in the Eastern Hemisphere ? What ocean 
is north of it ? What ocean is east ? What ocean south 7 

Which are the two northern divisions of the Eastern Continent ? Which division 
is a great peninsula ? What isthmus connects it with the main-land 7 

What great sea and bay are south of Asia? Of what ocean are they a part? 
Of what ocean are the seas south and west of Europe a part 7 Name the four great 
seas east of Asia. Of what ocean are they a part 7 



Which is the largest island of the Eastern Hemisphere 7 To what grand division 
does it belong 7 Name two other islands belonging to the same grand division. 

In what Eone is the greater part of Asia? Is any part of Europe in the Torrid 
Zone ? Is any part ot Asia south of the Equator 7 Is any part of Africa in the 
South Temperate Zone ? In what aonee is Australia 7 

To what grand division does Madagascar belong 7 The Japan Islands 7 Borneo? 
Tasmania ? What extensive tract of land is south of Australia 7 Is the Antarctic 
Continent inhabited or uninhabited 7 

A bottle containing the following paper was picked up at sea, in Latitude lO*' 
South, and Longitude 50** East : " Thrown overboard from the wreck of the ship 
Valparaiso, in Latitude 30° South, and Longitude 110° East;" near what blands 
and main-land was the bottle found 7 Where was it thrown overboard 7 Across 
what ocean had it drifted 7 

A British cruiser captured a Portuguese brig engaged in the slave-trade, in Lat- 
itude 10° South, and Longitude 10° East : in what ocean did this capture occur 7 
Near what land ? 

On what ocean would a vessel sail, to go by the nearest route from Africa to the 
island of St. Helena 7 Across what ocean would a vessel sail, to go by the nearest 
course from Madagascar to Australia 7 

A vessel wsts captared by Malay pirates near the Equator, in Longitnde 105° East: 
between what two great islands was this ? 

A veesel is wrecked in Latitude 40^ North, and Longitude 150° East: in what 
ocean is this? The passengMrs and crew are saved, and escape to the nearest 
hud: what is it 7 
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Physical Features. 

POSITION. — North America lies in the Western Hemisphere, 
in the North Frigid, North Temperate, and Torrid Zones. 

It extends from 8® to 72* N. latitude and from 56® to 168® W. longitude, and is 
bounded by the Arctic, Atlantic, and Pacific Oceans. 

2. Size. — In extent it is third among the Grand Divisions, Asia 

and Africa being larger. Its area is al>out 9,000,000 square miles. 

It is more than twice as large as Europe, and more than half as large as Asia. 
Its greatest breadth from east to west is 3200 miles, and its greatest length from 
north-west to south east is 4800 miles. It has a coast-line of about 30,CK)0 miles. 

3. Outline. — The outline is irregular; the coast-line, particularly 

on the east and the north, is broken by large gulfs and bays. 

The general form of North America is that of a triangle. Qroups and chains 
of islands lie near the shores, and numerous capes and peninsulas project into the 
surrounding oceans. 

4. Surfiioe.— The surface consists mainly of three forms of relief — 
the Pacific Highland^ in the west; i\iQ Ailardic HighUind^ in the 
east; and the Greai Central Plain. There are three great moun- 
tain-systems — the Rocky Mountain System, the Sierra Nevada, 
and the Appalachian System. 

Some geographers regard the western ranges from the Arctic region to Cape Horn 
as one continuous mountain-system, the various chains of which are called 
CordiUeras. The name '^Cordillertu of North America" is given to all mountain- 
chains west of the Great Central Plain, and ** Cordilleras of the Andes'' to chains 
along the Pacific coast of Sonth America. 

The AtlttnHe Slope, the Pnclfie Slope, and the Arelie Highland are additional 
and minor relief- forms. (Mountains, plateaus, and plains are called forms of relief.) 

5. The Pacific Hiahlnnd extends over the entire length of North 
America, and about one- third of its breadth. It includes the Plains of 
the Columbia, the Great Interior B;isin, and the Mexican Plateau. 

Questions.— Through how many degrees of latitude and longitude does Norih 
America extend? How does it compare in size with Europe? With Asia? What 
is its area? Define forms of relief. What is the extent of the Pacific Highland ? 



Its elevation varies from 800 feet (near the Arctic shores) to 8000 feet (in Mexico). 
The volcanoes of Mt. St. Elias and Popocatepetl are the highest peaks in North America. 

The Rocky Mountains, an immense chain 6700 miles long, are on the eastern 
border of this Highland; and the Sierra Nevada, the Cascade, and the Coast 
Mountains are on its western border. Between the Pacific Highland and the 
Pacific Ocean is the narrow belt of lowland known as the PiM/le Alope. 

6. The AUanHc Highland extends from Labrador nearly to the 
Gulf of Mexico. It includes the Labrador Plateau and the ranges 
of the Appalachian System. It has an elevation of about 3000 feet. 

The AtlanHe Slope lies between this Highland and the Atlantic Ocean. In the 
south it widens, and where there are no mountains to continue the. division, it unites 
with the Gulf Plain, which is the most southern part of the Great Central Plain. 

7. The Oreat Central Ptain lies between the Atlantic Highland 
and the Pacific Highland, and extends from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

It is crossed about midway by a very gradual swell of ground called 1%e Height 
of Land, which forms the divide between the rivers of the Arctic and the Hudson 
Bay Systems and those of the St. Lawrerice and Gulf of Mexico Systems. The 
iiulf llain and the AreUe Plain are the lowest parts of the Great Central Plain. 

The Aretie Highland is in the northern part of North America, occupying 
parts of the mainland and of islands in the Arctic regions. 

8. Drainage. — The Rocky Mountains are the chief divide of North 
America. They are also the great condensers of moisture, and 
their supply of rain and snow forms the vast reservoir from which 
the largest rivers are fed. 

9. There are three great sjrstems of lakes and rivers — the 
Atlantic Syntem^ the Pacific Systenif and the Arctic Sf/ntetn. 

Besides these, there are the waters of the Great Interior Basin, 
which have no outlet to the sea. 



Questions. — What is the extent of the Atlantic Highland ? What does each in- 
clude? Where is the Great Central Plain? Name the three^great systems of lakes 
and rivers. What waters have no outlet to the sea? 



Questions on the Map and Text. 



Position. — In what direction is North America from Europe? From Africa? 
From Asia? From Australia? Where does it approach nearest to Asia? How 
many degrees of latitude are there between the Arctic Circle and the North Pole? 
Between Point Barrow (72° N.) and the North Pole? What does Davis Strait 
connect, and what does it separate? Hudson Strait? What does the Isthmus of 
Panama connect, and what waters does it separate? When it is noon in Washington 
(77° W.). what time is it in Philadelphia (75° W.) ? In San Francisco (122i° W.) ? 
In New Orleans (90° W.) ? (See standard Time, IHge 62, K 5, 6, 7.) 

Size. — Which Grand Divisions are smaller than North America? What is its 
breadth on parallel 60° N. Its length from north-west to south-east? (Measure 
art map, using the Scale.) 

Outline. — Name and locate five large peninsulas. Five important islands. If 
Tou wish to show that North America resembles* a triangle in form, where will you 
fix the points of the angles of the figure? What marine currents follow the ooa.<t 
of North America? Which of them are warm currents? Which is deeper 50 miles 
from shore on parallel 30° N. — the Atlantic Ocean or the Pacific? Where is the 
Atlantic deeper 600 miles out — ofi" Cape Hatteras or off Cape Sable (Florida)? 
Off Cape Cod or off- Cape Sable (Nova Scotia)? 

Surface. — Of what three forms of relief does North America mainly consist? 
Locate each. Name the three minor relief-forms. Locat-e the most elevated 
points of the Pacific Highland ? In what part of the Highland is the Rocky Moun- 
tain System? What mountains are on the western border of the Pacific High- 
land? What lowland is west of it? What plateau is in the Atlantic Highland? 
What mountain-system? Where is the Atlantic Slope? The Height of Land? 
The Arctic Highland ? Of what two great slopes does the Central Plain consist 7 



Lakes and Rivers. — Into what waters do the rivers of the Great Central Plain 
flow? Which is the greatest of these rivers? Where is the land lower — at the 
northern end of Lake Winnipeg, or at the southerh part of Hudson Bay? How 
can you tell? Locate the largest salt-water lake in North America. Locate the 
lakes north of parallel 50° N., and name the outlet of each. 

Climate.— What current affect* the climate of the north-west coast? Of Labrador 7 
Of the Atlantic coasts? Is Labrador colder or warmer than Sitka? Why ? How 
far is the Gulf Stream from Cape Hatteras? From Cape Cod? To which is the 
Japan current (Kuro Siwo) nearer — Algska or San Francisco ? Vancouver Island 
or the mouth of the Columbia River? 

Productions and Animals.— Name the most important vegetable productions. 
The most important minerals. (Let ea^h scholar name a vegetable or a mineral 
production, and tell where it is obtained.) Name the principal grazing-prodncts. 
Where are the fur-bearing animals found? Name the most important. 

Are wild animals more numerous in the Eastern or in the Western part of 
North America ? Why ? (Let each scholar name an animal of North America, end 
tell where it is found.) Why are certain animals hunted? (Oive various reasons, 
according to the kind of animal named.) Name the most useful domestic animals. 

[Note to Teachers. — A map modeled to show the relief of North America, or of any 
other Grand Division of which the lesson treats, would give a proper idea of the surface of 
the country, its elevations, and its depressions. The teacher can readily model such a mny 
with molder's sand, which, when slightly dampened, is very easily worked. The position 
and the relative height and extent of the raonntains and their highest points should be indi- 
cated, and the scholars should make relief-maps, so that their ideas of forms of relief may 
be as clear as possible, and their geographical knowledge a system of thought and com- 
parison, not merely a repetition of words that have little or no meaning.] 
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NORTH AMERICA. 



The subdivisions of the Atlantic System are the Hudson Bay, the St. Lawrence, 
and the Gulf of Mexico Systems. The last-named includes the Mississippi System. 

The Mississippi, with ita numerous tributaries, is the most important river of 
North America. The northern part of the Great Central Plain abounds in lakes 
of the St. Lawrence System, the Hudson Bay System, and the Arctic System. The 
five great lakes of the St. Lawrence contain about one-fourth of all the fresh water 
on the globe. Great Salt Lake is the largest palt lake in North America. 

10. Climate. — As North America lies in the Torrid, Temperate, 
and Frigid Zones, it has every variety of climate. 

The climate of the Pacific Slope is milder and has a more uniform temperature 
than that of the Atlantic Slope in the same latitude, owing to the influence of the warm 
Japan current (Kuro Siwo, or Black Water) and of warm winds from the Pacific. 

In many sections the temperate regions of North America present peculiar varia- 
tions of temperature ; the winters are very cold, the summers very hot, and the 
changes sudden, so that the climate is unusually severe for the Temperate Zone. 

The Pacific Highland has, in general, a very dry climate, with little rain at any 
season. The rainfall on the Pacific Slope, on the Atlantic Highland, and on the 
Atlantic Slope is abundant. There are certain nearly rainless tracts on the table- 
lands of Mexico and Central America and in the Great Basin. 

11. Productions and Animals. — The most important Vegetable 
Products are those of the various lowland plains, including grain, 
coflFee, cotton, fruits, lumber, rice, sugar, and tobacco. The richest 
Mines of ore are, as a rule, in the mountainous regions ; those of 
coal and other useful minerals are partly in the plains and plateaus. 

12. The larger wild animals of North America are now found 
chiefly in the north and in the west. Live-stock, furs, and grazing- 
products are the principal AninuU Productions. 

All the domestic animals, except the turkey, were originally of European stock, 
brought to America by the white settlers. 

Questions. — Name the subdivisions of the Atlantic System. What is said of the 
Mississippi and the St Lawrence? Of the five great lakes? What is the climate 
of the Pacific Slope? Of the Pacific Highland? What is said of the rainfall? 
Of the vegetable productions? The minerals? Of the wild animals of North 
America? Of the domestic animals? What is the population of North America? 



13. Inhabitants.— The population of North America is over 
88,000,000. It is composed of Indians, descendants of European 
settlers, European emigrants, freedmen and others of African 
descent, Eskimos, Chinese, and persons of mixed races. 

The Indians number about 5,000,000; the negroes, about 8,000.000; the Chinae, 
about 105.000; and the whites, over 75,000.000. The Indians belong to the Amer- 
ican, or Red, race ; the whites, to the Caucasian, or White, race : the negroes, to the 
African, or Black, race ; and the Chinese and the Eskimos, to the Mongolian, or 
Yellow, race. 

Political Divisions. 

14. North America consists of the following divisions: tbe 
United States (including Alaska), British America, Danish Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Central Ametnca, and the West Indies. 

BRITISH AND DANISH AMERICA, AND ALASKA. 

15. These three divisions constitute one-half of North America. 

Tiie regions bordering upon the Arctic Ocean are among the most dreary and 
desolate on the face of the earth. The shores are covered with eternal snows, and 
the entire snrface of the sea with large fields and hnge masses of floating ice. 

16. Notwithstanding the fearful dangers encountered in these 
frozen regions, the Arctic Ocean has been perseveringly explored 
for 300 years, partly because of the hope of iSnding a passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and partly for scientific discovery. 

The voyage to India and China, from any Atlantic port, is now made by way 
of Cape Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, or the Suez Canal. The distance by way 
of the Arctic Ocean is only abont half as great; hence these repeated attempts t^ 
find a '• North-west Pa.«5sage." That such a passage exists was proved by Capt 
McClure. of the British Navy, who in 1852 forced his way through it; but so peril- 
ous and difficult is its navigation that it can never be of any commercial valne. 

Quettions. — What four races in North America? Which is the aboriginal race' 
How many negroes are there in North America? Indians? Chinese? Caucasians 
Name the Political Divisions of North America. Which of them border on tbe 
Arctic Ocean ? Describe the Arctic regions. Why has the Arctic Ocean been so per 
ieveringly explored ? Wiiat results have followed these explorations ? 
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17. Discoveries in the Arctic Ocean.— Most of the discoveries 
have been made by British and American navigators. 

Grinnell Land was discovered in 1850, by the Expedition under command of Lieat 
De Haven, sent out in search of Sir John Franklin. In 1862, Dr. Kane, of the U. 
8. Navy, penetrated as far as 82** 30^ North Latitude, where he claims to have dis- 
coverni an open Polar Sea, free from ice. In 1861, Dr. Hayes reached a point still 
farther north. 

Since then several expeditions, mostly by way of Behring Sea, have been under- 
taken, but, so far, with no important or practical results either in a scientific or 
commercial point of view. 

18. Climate. — It was formerly supposed that the climate of 
nearly all this territory was so severe that the country must 
forever remain a desolate waste. 

The Valley of the St. Lawrence, and part of the Basin of the Saskatchewan, were 
regarded as the only cultivable regions. It is found, however, that the country south- 
west of Hudson Bay is well adapte<f for agriculture, and is capable of sustaining a 
considerable population. The climate at and near Sitka is also mild. 

19. Vegetation. — There is scarcely any vegetation, in the north, 
capable of supporting man. In the cultivable districts of the south, 
wheat and other grains common to the Temperate Zones are raised. 

Quantities of mosses, lichens, berries, willows, and shrubs, grow in the cold dis- 
tricts of the north, upon which the numerous birds and land-animals subsist. 

In Qreenland, a very small red plant grows upon the surface of the snow. When 
first seen it was thought to be red tnow, and is now generally called by that name. 

20. Animals. — ^These frozen regions of the north, though thinly 
peopled, abound with animal life, both on land and in the sea. 
Their chief value, indeed, to the European governments, by which 
some of them are held, is in the trade in oil, whalebone, and 
skins, which are thus supplied. 

Within the Tropics, land-animals attain the greatest sise; but the largest sea- 
animals are found in or near the Polar waters. The Qreat Rorqual (a species of 
whale found in the Northern Atlantic,) is the largest of living animals, being some- 
times from 80 to 100 feet long. ' 

The lakes and seas abound with fish, and myriads ot water-fowl hover upon the 
eoast The principal amphibious animab are the seal and walrus. The walrus is 
sometimes eighteen feet long, with tusks three feet in length. 

The grizzly bear, the largest and most dangerous of the bear tribe, is found among 
the Rocky Mountains, in the southern districts. The white, or Polar bear, inhabits 
the northern coasts. 

The buffalo, moose, elk, deer, and reindeer, are numerous ; and immense numbers 
of the smaller fur-bearing animals— as the fox, wolf, raccoon, otter, marten, and 
beaver — are yearly taken by the trappers. 

2L Inhabitants. — Except in Iceland and the British Provinces, 
the inhabitants are chiefly Indians and Eskimos. The few Euro- 
peans are mostly government officers, or persons employed in the 
fur trade. 

The Eskimos inhabit the northern districts near the coast They belong to the 
Mongolian race, and are of low stature and filthy appearance. They derive their 
cupport principally from the sea. 

They eat the flesh of the bear and reindeer, and clothe themselves with the skins. 
The oil of the whale, seal, and walrus, affords them light during the long night of 
winter ; and they consume the hlubbo" (or fat) for food. 

The Eskimo frames his canoe with the bones of the whale, and covers it with the 
tkin of the seal. Instead of the reindeer, he harnesses a team of dogs to his sledge, 
by which he is rapidly drawn over the fields of ice and snow. The hardy native 
does not hesitate to attack the walrus and the formidable Polar bear, which are 
encountered on the fields of ice. 

Quettlont. — By whom have most of the discoveries in the Arctic regions been 
made ? Mention some of the results of American explorations. What b the climate 
of these regions? What is the character of the vegetation? What animals are 
numerous? Name some of the principal land animals. Why is this country valu- 
able to Europeans? Who inhabit these regions? Describe the Eskimos? 



BRITISH AMERICA. 

22. British America comprises all of North America north of 
the United States, except . Alaska, Greenland, and Iceland. It 
consists of eight States or provinces, five districts, and two exten- 
sive territories. One of these States — Newfoundland — is a 
separate province. The rest of British America is united under 
the name Dominion of Canada. 

[8u dacriptum of these provinces, pages 63 and 64.] 

The districts and territories comprise about three-fourths of the Dominion m extent 
Thoy were* formerly all included under the name North-west Territory, but this 
extensive tract has since been divided into five districts and two territories, each 
wiih a separate name. 

ALASKA. 

23. This country was purchased by the government of the 
United States from Bussia in 1867. It has an area of about 
677,000 square miles, or more than ten times that of the State 
of Illinois, and has hitherto been but partially explored. 

North of the Peninsula of Alaska the coast is low and marshy, but south of this 
Peninsula it is bold and mountainous, often consisting of precipitous chfis which 
descend abruptly to the sea. Qroups of volcanic islands skirt this part of the coast, 
and between them and the main land is a remarkable interior channel, safe for 
steamboat navigation at all times. The Yukon River is navigable for 1500 miles, 
and is nearly as large as the MississippL 

Extensive forests of pine, cypress, spruce, poplar, and willow cover much of the 
country. Deposits of valuable minerals exist in the mountain rangee. 

An astonishing quantity of animal life is supported in the forests, the streams^ 
and the island passages of the sea The otter, beaver, seal, ermine, sable; — foxes, 
bears, wolves, and other fur bearing animals, are found in great numbers. Myriads 
of birds fill the woods in summer, while the waters swarm with ood, halibut, salmon, 
and many other varieties of fish. 

About five hundred whites and seventy thousand Indians and Eskimos con* 
otitute the population. — The latter are filthy and degraded, and live in huts wholly 
or partly under ground. Sitka, on Baranoff Island, is the seat of government. 

DANISH AMERICA. 

34k Danish America includes Greenland and Iceland. 

25. Greenland. — It is not yet known whether Greenland is an 
island, or a cluster of islands joined together by ice. 

The coast is high and rocky, and the more elevated portions are covered with 
perpetual snow and ice. But recent explorers have found in summer, even at the far 
north, grassy meadows inhabited by reindeer and the musk-ox, by bees and butterflies. 

The Danish Governor resides at Lichtenfels on the west coast. The Moravian 
missionaries have also settlements on this coast and on the opposite coast of Labra- 
dor, and many of the natives have been converted to Christianity. 

26. Iceland. — This island is of volcanic formation. Ranges of 
high and rugged mountains border the coast, while the interior is 
a dreary desert of volcanoes, ice-clad mountains, or fields of lava. 

The most famous of the volcanoes is Mount Hecla. There are also boiling springs 
(called Qeysers) which throw up water, steam, and even large stones to a great height 

The settlements are all near the coast Reikiavik is the principal town. The Ice- 
landers are of European origin, and are generally well educated. 

Notwithstanding its name, Iceland is not so cold a country as Greenland. It was 
called Iceland by a Norwegian pirate, who, on his first visit, saw a bay filled with 
ice which had floated there from Greenland. 

Greenland was so named by an Icelandic chief, who, for some crime, was obliged 
to flee from his native land. To induce his countrymen to follow him to Greenland 
he falsely represented it as superior in fertility to Iceland. 

Quettlont.— What does British America comprise? What province is not in- 
cluded in the Dominion of Canada? What is said of Alaska? Describe the coast 
Mention some of the animals. By whom is it inhabited? What does Danish 
America include? Describe Greenland. Where have the Moravian missionaries set- 
tlements ? Describe Iceland. Which is the colder country, Iceland or Greenland! r> 
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Outline. 

Which has the more irregnlar outline: North or South America? By what 
oceaas if North America surrounded ? Which of these it on the north ? By what 
strait is it connected with the Pacific? Is there any communication with the 
Atlantic ? 

What land is east of Baffin Bay ? Is Greenland attached to the main-land of the 
Continent ? In what direction does Greenland extend ? What cape at the southern 
extremity ? In what direction is Iceland &om that cape ? 

On the eastern coast of North America there are five great branches of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean: which of these are called gulfis? Which oae is called a sea? Which 
are called bays ? Do you perceive any reason why some ef them should be called 
bays, and others gulfs and seas 7 Name the only large branch of the ocean en the 
western coast. __ 

By what strait is Baffin Bay entered froa the Atlantic ? By what strait is Hud- 
son Bay ? By what land is that bay surrounded ? By what island and peninsula 
is the Gulf of St. Lawrence partly encloied? What cape at the south-eastern ^ 
extremity of Newfoundland ? At the south-western extremity of Nova Scotia ? ^ 
What waters surround Newfoundland ? >; 

By what two peninsulas is the Gulf of Mexico partly enclosed ? In what direc- 
tion does the Peninsula of Yucatan extend ? By what islands is the Carribbean Sea 
separated from the Atlantic? What land separates it from the Pacific? 

What two peninsulas on the western coast of North America? In what direction 
do they extend ? ^What cape at the southern extremity of California? What chain 
of islands extends from the Peninsula of Aliaska to that of Kamchatka? (See map 
of the Western Hemisphere.) Name the principal islands on the western coast of s 
British America and Alaska. To what country does Vancouver Island belong? 
xWhere is the Gulf of Georgia? ^What strait connecti it with the Pacific Ocean ? 



Surface. 

What three mountain-iystems are there in North America ? Do they follow the 
general direction of the neighboring coast? In what direction, then, does the 
Rocky Mountain System extend ? The Appalachian System 7 Which of the three 
systems is the longest? What mountain - system extends from the Isthmus of 
Panama to the Arctic Ocean? What name is given to the southern part of the 
principal chain? To the northern part? What system folk>ws the coast, from 
Cape St Lucas to Alaska?^ What two lofty peaks in Alaska does it contain? 
Between what two gnlfi does the Appalachian System extend ? "^ In what range is 
Mount Brown?/ 



Lakes and Rivers. 



Into what three sections is North America divided by the mountain-systems? 
Which section is the most extensive? Which, then, contains the largest rivers? 
From what mountains do the rivers of the Atlantic Slope flow ? In what direction ? 

From what mountains do the largest rivers of the Pacific Slope flow ? In what 
general direction? Why? Into what ocean? Which of them is in Alaska? 
y Whith flows into the Gulf of California? ^ Into the Gulf of Georgia? 

Do the rivers ef the Central Plain all flow in the same general direction? Why? 
Where is this plain divided ? Towards what great gulf does the southern half 
slope ? Name the principal river of this southern slope. What other large river 
flows between Mexioo and the United States ? Into what gulf de these rivers flow ? 



What gre»t river, in the northern half of ^e Central Plain, flows into the Arctic 
Oeean? In what mountains does it rise? What name does it bear in the upper 
part of its course ? ' Name three large lakes with which it is connected. Does any 
part of this river rise on the west side of the Rocky Mountains ? Name the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River. 

What is there on the map which would make you think that the land around 
Hudson Bay slopes towards it ? y What rivers flow into Hudson Bay ? / What lake 
empties into Hudson Bay through Nelson River? -What great river flows into that 
lake? What great river and chain of lakes flow into the Gulf of St. Lawrence? 

The following rivers rise in the Rocky Mountains — name the waters into which 
they flow : the Celnmbia, Fraser, Colorado, Mackenzie, Saskatchewan, Missouri, 
Rio Grande. Can you reach the Appalachian Mountains by following a tributary 
of the Mississippi 7 Cam you also reach the Rocky Mountains by following some of 
its tributaries 7 



Climate and Vegetation. 

[Note. — Theu qitestwiu require a thorough undentanding of tht prindpUi itated m 
the Uisom on Climate and Vegetation, page 12.] 

On which side of the Equator does North America lie ? Does the climate, then, 
become warmer or colder, as you go north ? In what zones is North America situ- 
ated ? In which zone is the greatest extent included ? Are the climate and pro- 
ductions of North America, then, generally those of the Torrid or Temperate Zone ? 

In what part of the country would you expect to find tropical productions? In 
advancing towards the north, would you find the vegetation becoming more or less 
luxuriant ? In what regions would you expect to find the vegetation almost entirely 
cease ? Where would you expect to find grain most extensively produced ? 

Are the summers generally hotter or colder in the interior of a country than on 
the coast ? Where are the winters usually more severe : upon the coast, or in the 
interior? Where, then, would you expect to find the hotter summer: on the 
Atlantic coast, or upon the banks of the Mississippi River, in the same latitude i 



Political Divisions. 

What three divisions occupy the northern half of the country? What great 
country lies south of British America? What one between the Pacific Ocean and 
Gulf of Mexico? Between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean? 

What group of islands between North and South America? Name the two princi- 
pal political divisions of North America. Which of these is the more valuable coun- 
try ? Why ? What divisions are in the Torrid Zone? Are all of the West India 
Islands in the Torrid Zone? /In what part of British America is British Colombia? 
Labrador? Manitoba? >Keewatin? 



Miscellaneous. 

What proportion of North America is oceupied by British and Danish America 
and Alaska ? Why is this not, generally, a habitable region ? What parts are 
capable of supporting a numerous population? 

What is the chief value of these countries to the governments by which they are 
held ? If there is not vegetation enough to support man, how do the animals live ? 
Name the principal land animals. What animals are amphibious? What is an 
amphibious animal? 

Where is Reikiavik? Sitka? Would you find any white people living in these 
towns ? As the vegetation is scanty, upon what do they subsist 7 Is Iceland in the 
Frigid or North Temperate Zone? Is any part of Greenland in the Temperate Zone? 

Which is the colder country : Iceland, or Greenland ? How, then, came they to 
receive such erroneous names? Where is Lichtenfels? Where are there any 
Moravian settlements ? Where are the settlements in Greenland and Iceland : in the 
interior, or on the coast? Why 7 Wliat can you say of the animal life of Alaska? 



Why have not the varioms bodies of land in the Arctic O^an been more thor- 
oughly explored? For what purpose have most of the expeditions been sent 
into these seas ? Has the North-west passage ever been made 7 Does such a passage 
exist? Who claims to have discovered the open Polar Sea? Where is Grinnell 
Land 7 Why is it so called ? What other ocean has a similar character to that 
of the Arctic 7 

Who inhabit the northern coasts of North America? How do they live? Are 
they of the same race as the Indians? As the inhabitants of Iceland? What 
valuable articles do we obtain from these regions? /Where is Nain? Moui^t 
Hecla ?y Disco Island 7^ Washington Land ? Upemavik l^Om what island is Victoria 7 J 



What mountains would you cross, in going from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oeean, 
on the 40th parallel of latitude ? What lakes and bay, going from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, on the meridian of 10** West Longitude from Washing- 
ton 7 Following the same meridian south, what peninsula and country would you 
cross 7 What ocean would you reach 7 Would you cross a levei or mountainous 
eountry, in going from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, on the meridian of 
20** west from Washington 7 

Bound each pelitieal division of North America. Sketch a map of Nerth America, 



locating the prmeipal moantain-chains and riven. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 



THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 



6. The Pacific Slope, in the United States, includes especially 
the low valleys and parks of California, Oregon, and Washington, 
and, in popular description, the whole area which is drained into 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Much of the country west of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Moantains is exceed- 
ingly fertile, and is capable of sustaining a dense population. 

7. The Atlantic Highland, south of the St. Lawrence, consists 
of the Appalachian System and adjacent plateaus. 

It has an average elevation of about 2000 feet, and its breadth varies from 160 
to 200 miles. It descends very gradually to the plain on the west, more abruptly 
to the Atlantic on the east, on which side it is bordered by a continuous line of 
rock called the QranvU Ledge. 

8. The Atlantic Slope proper has a lowland and an upland region. 

For about 100 or 150 miles from the base of the mountains, the land has a general 
elevation of about 1000 feet, with a hilly and broken surface. The coast district, or 
" tide-water region," is low and flat, rarely rising more than 200 feet above the 
ocean. South of the Hudson River, this district has an average width of from 30 
to 150 miles. North-east of the Hudson River (in New England), the hilly country 
extends nearly to the ocean ; so that the flat district is an unimportant feature. 

9. The Bocky Mountain System stretches nearly across the 
country, at an average distance of 800 miles from the Pacific Ocean. 

The loftiest peaks (in the United States) are Mount Harvard (14,452 feet), Uncom- 
pahgre Peak (14.408 feet). Gray's Peak (14.341 feet). Long's Peak (14.271 feet), and 
Pike's Peak (14,147 feet). The surrounding plateau is so high that they rise only 
about 8000 feet above it. There are thirty-seven peaks in Colorado alone more than 
14,000 feet above the sea-level. 

10. The Sierra Nevada System also extends across the coun- 
try, near the Pacific coast. The Sierra Nevada and the Cascade 
Mountains are essentially one chain. 

The highest peak. Mount Whitney (14,898 feet), and the most massive portions 
of this chain lie south of Lake Tahoe (latitude 39° N.): all the higher peaks (in 
the United States) which lie north of this point are sharp volcanic cones, the highest 

Questions. — Name the principal forms of relief into which the surface of the 
United States is divided. The minor relief- forms. What does the Pacific High- 
land include'^ Into what three repiona is it naturally divided? Describe the Great 
Interior Basin. What does the Pacific Slope include^ Describe the Atlantic High- 
Land. The Atlantic Slope. Name the three principal mountain-systems. 



of which are Mount Shasta (14,442 feet) and Mount Rainier (14,44 1 feet). Lava covers 
more than ISO.^XX) square miles. These volcanoes are now all apparently extinct. 

There are numerous volcanoes in Alaska, the highest of which is Mount St. Elias 
(19,500 feet). Those on the continent are believed to be extinct. The Aleutian 
Islands are but the summits of a great chain of volcanoes which rise from the 
ocean's bed. Several of these are now active. 

Between the Sierra Nevada System and the ocean are numerous lower chains, 
known as the Coamt Ranges t the higher peaks are from 4000 to 8000 feet. Th«ir 
western slopes are mostly clothed with very dense forests, and among them are some 
of the most beautiful and fertile vaUeys in the country. 

The western slope of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Range is clothed with ever- 
green forests, which, in regard ,to their density and the height and size of their trees, 
are the grandest forests on the globe. The eastern slope is yery much drier and 
with scantier vegetation. 

Between the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains are numerous mona tain -chains, 
more or less detached from each other, and rising from the plateaus. Some have 
scanty forests; others are nearly treeless. 

11. The Appalachian System is almost wholly confined to the 
United States. It e;ctends from the north-eastern border nearly 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

It consists of several parallel ranges, of which the Alleghany Mountains are the 
highest. The average width of the sy.^tem is 60 miles, and the average elevation 
from 2000 to 3000 feet. The highest peaks are Mitchell's Peak (6711 feet), in North 
Carolina, and Mount Washington (6286 feet), in Now Hampshire. 

These mountains are in general clothed to their summits with forests containing 
a greater variety of trees than any other forests of temperate climates. 

12. The CentrtU Plain is a part of the Great Central Plain of 
North America (see page 23), and embraces the lowlands of the 
Mis.sisaippi Basin, or Valley, a part of the Basins of the St. Lawrence 
and the Red River of the North, and the Gulf Plain. 

The Mississippi Basin extends from the summits of the Rocky Mountains to 
those of the AUeghanies, and occupies nearly one-half the area of the United 
States. It includes a large part of the Atlantic and the Pacific Highlands and of 
the Great Central Plain. It slopes eastward from the Rocky Mountains, westward 
from the AUeghanies, and southward from The Height of Land. 

Questions. — In which system are the highest summits or peaks? Name five of 
the highest peaks of the Rocky Mountain System. Five of the Sierrn Nevada. 
Two of the AUeghanies. What is said of the volcanoes of the United States^ 
Describe the vegetation of the various mountain-systems. What does the Central 
Plain comprise? Describe the Mississippi Basin. 
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Th« soil of the MiBsissippi Basin is, in general, very rich. The most important 
exception to the fertility of this region is a dry platean along the base of the 
Rocky Mouutains, stretching eastward 400 miles, with an elevation of 4000 feet. 

Illinois, the sonthern part of Wisconsin, and the country west of the Mississippi 
Hiver as far as the Great Plains, consist mostly of prairie land. 

The Prairies are the great grassy plains of the Central States. They are treeless 
except near the rivers, where they are well wooded. They have a rich soil, with a 
thick growth of grass. In some parts the surface is level ; in others, rolling. 

The m, Laterenee namln is a well-wooded. fertile region, from 300 to 500 feet in 
elevation. The VaUey of the Red Biver oftheJfarth is included in the Saskatch- 
ewan Basin, and its waters flow into Hudson Bay. The OulfPiain is the extreme 
sonthern part of the Central Plain. 

18. Drainage. — ^The lakes and the rivers belong to two great 
systems — the Pacific System and the Atlantic System. The waters 
of the great Interior Basin have no outlet to the sea. 

The most important rivers of the Pacific System are the Yukon, the Columbia, 
and the Colorado. As the Rooky Mountains — which are the main watershed, or 
divide, of the United States — are nearer to the Pa^nfic Ocean than to the Atlantic, 
the longest rivers of the country flow into the Atlantic. 

The Mississippi and its tributaries form the most extensive uninterrupted river- 
navigation in the world *. small steamboats can pass from the Great Falls of the 
Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 3000 miles. 

The St. Lawrence is the only outlet of the five great lakes. The Basin of the 
Mississippi is more than twice as large as the Basin of the St. Lawrence, yet the 
latter river discharges into the sea twice as much water as the former. 

The rivers of the Atlantic Slope are swif^ in.the North, and slow in the South on 
account of the increasing width of the Slope toward the south. They are usually 
navigable to the edge of the upland cou^^M This point, therefore, determines the 
position of many important towns. • j 

14. Climate. — The climate is such as belongs to the middle 
and the southern parts of the North Temperate Zone. 

The South has hot summers and mild winters. Farther north, the contrast between 
the seasons is greater ; the winters are very cold, and the summers very warm, although 
not so warm as those of the South. The Atlantic Highland and Slope have winters 
much colder than those of the Pacific Slope in the same latitude. 

The Pacific Highland has a very dry climate, the south-west winds from the 
PiU'ific having lost their moisture before reaching the great plateaus of the West. 
On the Pacific Slope, owing to the influence of the Japan Current and warm westerly 
winds, ihe climate is mild and equable This region has a rainy season, including 
winter and spring, and a dry season, lasting the rest of the year. 

The Great Plains are so far inland that they receive little moisture from ocean- 
winds, and have, therefore, a deficient rainfall. The Atlantic Highland and Slope 
and the Central Plain are well supplied from the Atlantic Ocean, the Great Lakes, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and their rains are frequent and copious, and are dis- 
tributed throughout the year. (See page 12.) 

16. Productions and Animals. — ^The vegetable productions include 
many semi-tropical plants, in addition to all the varied vegetation 
of the Temperate Zones. 

The Mississippi Valley is the great agricultural region of the United States ; but 
wheat, Indian corn, rye. oat«, and barley are raised in all parts of the country. 
The white potato succeeds best in the North. Its place is supplied in the South 
by the sweet potato. Rice grows in great abundance in the South, in the marshy 
tracts along the coast. In the extreme South, sugar is an important production ; 
and oranges, lemons, and other tropical fruits are raised in abundance. 

Tobacco is raised in most of the States east of the Rocky Mountains, but prin- 
cipally in Kentucky and Virginia. Much, if not most, of the cotton used by man- 
kind is raised in the Southern States. Hemp and flax thrive in various sections. 

The mineral resources of the United States are extraordinary. The deposits of 
gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, lead, and petroleum are of enormous value, and coal, 
and iron are so extensively found that the supply seems inexhaustible. 

Quettiont. — Describe the Prairies. Name the two principal systems of lakes and 
rivers. Which rivers have no outlet to the sea ? Name the principal rivers of the 
Pacific System. What is said of the navigation of the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries? Describe the St. Lawrence. What is said of the rivers of the Atlantic 
Slope? What is said of the climate of each section? Of the rainfall? 



Large wild animals — wild -cats, wolves, bears, bisons, and deer — are still found in 
some thinly -settled regions, but they are fast disappearing. Great numbers of 
domestic animals are reared, and grazing is one of the most important industries. 

16. Inhabitants. — In population, the United States ranks fifth 
among the Nations of the world, being surpassed only by the Chinese, 
British, and Russian Empires, and by France and her Colonies. 

The population has increased more rapidly than that of any other country in the 
world. The principal cause of this increase is the arrival of European emigrants, 
who seek in America advantages denied to them at home. Besides the white 
population, there are numbers of negroes, Indians, and Chinese. 

17. Political Divisions. — The United States consists of forty- 
four States, six Territories, and the District of Columbia. 

For convenience of description these States and Territories are divided into six 
sections : New England, the Middle Atlantic States, the Souihfrn States, the East 
Central States, the West Central States, and the Pacific States and Territories, 

18. Government. — ^The United States is a Federal Republic. 
Each of the forty-four States has its own local government, but 
all are united under the Federal Government, whose seat is in the 
City of Washington. 

19. Religion.— The government supports no particular form of 
religion. The greater part of the inhabitants are Protestants. 

20. Education is general. Colleges and academies are numerous, 
and nearly every State has its system of free schools. The 
United Stixtes maintains a Military Academy (at West Point), a 
Naval School (at Annapolis), and a Bureau of Education. 

21. History. — The first settlements on the Western Continent 
were made principally by the Spanish, the French, and the English. 

The Spaniards occupied the sections bordering on the Qnlf of Mexico and a large 
part of South America. Their settlements (except in United States territory) are 
still occupied by their descendants, who speak the Spanish language. The Portuguese 
settled Brazil, and their language is still the language of that country. 

The French originally claimed and partly settled the Basin of the St. Lawrence 
and the Valley of the Mississippi. But the only part of this vast territory now in 
their possession consists of two small islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The English made settlements in the Atlantic Slope, between Maine and Florida. 
Conquest extended their possessions, and at one time they owned British America 
and all the country east of the Mississippi Biver. 

22. In 1«607 the first permanent English settlement in America 
was made, at Jamestown, in Virginia. Other colonies were settled 
from time to time, and in 1733 there were thirteen English col- 
onies within the present limits of the United States. 

They remained attached to England until her tyranny induced them to rebel. 
This led to the war of the Revolution. The first battle was fought at Lexington, in 
1775. The surrender of Lord Cornwallis, in 1781, put an end to hostilities. On 
the 4th of July, 1776, the colonies declared themselves a separate nation. In 1783, 
the British Qovernment acknowledged their independence. In 1788 a written Con- 
stitution was adopted, and in 1789 the first President was chosen and inaugurated. 

23. At the close of the Revolutionary War, the area of the 
United States was about 800,000 square miles, and the population, 
3,000,000. The area of the country (including Alaska) is now 
about 3,600,000 square miles, and the population, 63,000,000. 

The progress of the country has been remarkable; and the great mass of the 
people are happier and more prosperous than those of any other country. 

Quettions. — What do the vegetable productions include? Name some of the 
principal staples, and tell where they are raised. What is said of the mineral 
resources? Of the animals? Of the population? What is the form of govern- 
ment? By whom- were the early settlements made in the New World? What 
sections were settled by the Spaniards ? By the French ? The English ? 
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Questions on the Map. 

DIVISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
New England States. 



Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantlo States. 

New York. 

Pennsylvania. 

New Jersey. 

Dela-ware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

^A^est Virginia. 

Dist. of Colunabia. 

Southern States. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi. 

Tennessee. 

Arkansas. 

Texas. 



East Central States. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

West Central Statet. 

Missouri. 

low^a. 

Minnesota. 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Paoifio States. 

California. 

Oregon. 

Nevada. 

Colorado. 

Washington. 

Montana. 

Idaho. 

Wyoming. 

Territories. 

Utah. 

Arizona. 

New Mexico. 

Indian. 

Oklahoma. 

Alaska. 



Position and Area. 

What country is situated uj)on the north of 
the United States? Upon the 'south-west? 
What ocean upon the east? On the west? 
What gulf on the south ? What part of North 
America does the United States occupy ? 

Outline. 

In what general direction does the Atlantic 
coast of the United States extend? The Pacific 
coast ? Where is Penobscot Bay ?^ Delaware Bay ? 
Chesapeake Bay? ^Albemarle Sound? What 
Bay upon the Pacific coast? Which coast has 
the most inlets : the Atlantic or the Pacific ? 

Between what bodies of water is the Penin- 
sula of Florida? Where is Cape Cod? Caps 
Hatteras? Cape Sable? \Cap6 Flattery? 

Surface. 

By what three mountain-systems is the United 
States crossed ? Which of these commences near 
the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? 

What mountain-system skirts the Pacific coast? 
Which chain of this system is nearest the coast ? 
What chain in California lies east of the Coast 
Mountains ? in what direction does the Rocky 
Mountain-system extend? What part of this 
system is called the Sierra Madre? \ Where are 
the Wahsatch Mountains? 



Into what four sections is the United States 
divided by these mountain-systems ? What part 
of the Atlantic Slope is generally level ? What 
mountain-system forms the eastern boun- 
dary of the Pacific Slope ? Describe the country 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Ne- 
vada and Cascade Ranges. The country west of the Sierra Nevada. 
^ Between what mountains is the Great Interior Basin situated? 

Between what mountains does the Central Plain of the United 
States lie ? What are the diflferent divisions of this plain ? What 
can you say about the size of the Mississippi Valley ? What part 
of it is a barren tract? Describe the prairies. What part of the 
Central Plain is occupied by the St. Lawrence Basin and VaUey of 
the Red River of the North? W^here is the Gulf Plain? 



Rivers and Lakes. 

In what mountains do most of the rivers of the Atlantic Slope 
rise? Into what ocean and gulf do they flow? In what direction, 
and into what gulf, does the Mississippi flow ? In what mountains 
do many of tlie tributaries of the Mississippi rise? 
^ In what direction, and into what lake, does the Red River of the 
North flow? By what river are the Great Lakes drained? Into 



what gulf, and in what di!? 
Great Lakes, beginning v^ 
and into what gulf, do Js 
does the Mississippi River :>.• 
What river of the Uniiri: 
In what mountains do^ :: 
into what bo<ly of water, o 
the general direction of \hr- 
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ction, does this river flow? Name the 
the most westerly. In what direction, 
rivers of Texas flow? ^In what State 
e ? Through what State does it flow ? 
^aitcs flows into the Gulf of California? 
is river rise? ^In what direction, and 
.^^ til© Columbia River flow ? What is 
vers of the Pacific Slope? 



Climate and Productions. 

In what zone is the United States situated ? Are the summers hot- 
ter near the Gulf of Mexico, or near the Great Lakes? Name the 
principal grains raised in the United States. Where is most wheat 
produced? Corn? Rice? Cotton? Tobacco? Sugar? PoUtoes? 

Name in order, beginning with the most northerly, the thirteen States 
bordering on the Atlantic Ocean. The five on the (iulf of Mexico. The 



three States bordering on the Pacific. 'Name the eight States bordfl 
ing on the Great Lakes. What State has the St. Lawrence Uiver lol 
part of its boundary ? Of what State is the Rio Grande the eoutl 
western boundary? What Territory borders on British Araerical 
^ What two border on Mexico? 1^ Name the States bordering \ 
the eastern bank of the Mississippi River, i The five on the west* 
bank. Between what parallels of latitude is the United States sil 
ated ? Between what meridians ? What is the capital ? 
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THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



New England. 

l^T'EW ENGLAND occupies tlie north-eastern portion of the 
JL 1 United States, and is composed of six States : — Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

2. Coast. — The coast is generally bold and rocky, but the New 
Hampshire and Cape God shores, and portions of the Rhode Island 
and Connecticut coasts, are low and sandy. 

3. Surface. — ^The Green Mountains, by which the western part 

of New England is crossed, belong to the Appalachian System. 

The general appearance of the country is hilly and picturesque. 

The White Mountains, in New Hampshire, are an offshoot from the Green Monn- 
tain chain. Moant Washington, the highest of the group, is one of the loftiest 
peaks in the Appalachian System. 

Another branch of tliis system crosses Maine in a north -easterly direction. It 
couMsts of a ridge of higli landn. of which Mount Katahdin and Mount Abraham 
are the principal elevations. 

4. The Lakes and Rivers belong to two systems — the Atlantic, 
and St. Lawrence — which are separated by the Green Mountains. 

The rivers of New England, like most of those which belong to the Atlantic Slope, 
flow through a hilly country, and afford great water-power for manufactures. The 
Penobscot, Kennebec, and Connecticut, are the only ones which are navigable to any 
considerable distance. 

6. New England, and especially Maine, abounds with lakes of 
clear, bright water, which lie sheltered among the hills, giving 
life and beauty to the landscape. 

The largest lake entirely within the limits of New England is Moosehead Lake, 
in Maine. It is navigable for steamboats. Lake Wmnipiseogee, in New Hampshire, 
is the most picturesque and beautiful. 

6. Productions. — Manufactures, commerce, the forests, and 
fisheries, form the principal sources of wealth in New England. 

The agricultural products are not important, except for home consumption ; they 
consist chiefly of Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, and tobacco. The only mineral pro- 
ductions of much value are various kinds of building-stone. 

The forests are most extensive in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. The 
latter State is the only one which is not much engaged in manufactures. 

The fisheries employ more men in New England than in any other section of the 
Union. Massachusetts and Maine are the only States which have an extensive for- 
eign commerce, though the others, except Vermont, have a coast trade with our 
Atlantic sea-ports. 

7. Inhabitants. — The New Englanders are mostly of English 
descent, and are noted for their enterprise and industry. 

They are a moral and religious people ; and, from the earliest settlement of the 
country, have given great attention to the subject of education. Many of them have 
emigrated to the Western States of the Union. 

MAINE. 

8. The coast of Maine is indentcil by numerous inlets, and is 
lined with islands. Maine has a greater number of good harbors 
than any other State in the Union. 

9. Productions. — The forests cover the northern part of the 
State, and form one of the principal sources of its wealth: but 
the manufacture of cotton goods is now the leading industry. 

Questions. — Which are the New England States? Wl^at is the character of the 
coast? Describe the surface. To what two sys^i^ms do tho Ukes apd rivers belong? 
Name the principal navigable rivers. Of what value are those not navigable? 
Which is the largest lake? What form ph» ppifiripal sources of wealth in New 
England ? Which of these are mo^t important ? Of what descent are most of the 
•nhabitants ? For what are they noted ? p^9c^ibe them. 



In winter, great numbers of men are engaged in cutting down the trees, which are 
then drawn over the hard and deep snow to the rivers. In the spring, the logs are 
floated down to the saw-mills, where they are converted into timber, boards, plank*, 
shingles, and other kinds of lumber. 



SHir-BUILOINQ. 

Maine is one of the leading States in ship-bnilding and in the production of sawed 
lumber. The other chief exports are cotton and woolen goods, boots and shoes, 
leather, paper, granite, marble, lime, ice, potatoes, and fish. 

10. Most of the Towns are in the southern part of the State ; 
the north being but little settled. Augusta is the capital. 

Portland, the largest city, has one of the hest harbors in the Union. Bangor is 
the principal place for the shipment of lumber. Bath, and many other towns on the 
coast, are engaged In ship-building. Great quantities of lime are exported from 
Rockland. 

Lewiston. Saco. and Biddeford (on the opposite side of the river from Saco), have 
extensive cotton factories. WaterviUe and Brunswick each contains a college. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

11. New Hampshire is often called the Granite State, on ac 
count of the abundance of that mineral. From the magnificent 
scenery of the White Mountains, it is also styled the Switzerland 
of America. ,. , ^^. 



12. Productions. 

The manufactures 
of cotton and wool 
form the princi- 
pal wealth of the 
Slate. Lumber, 
potatoes, cattle, 
wool, and dairy 
products are also 
important. 

13. Towns. — 

Concord is thec.Mp- 
ital. The larg«\st 
manufacturing 
towns are Man- 
chester, Nashua, 
Dover, Keene, 
and Great Falls. 



RAILROAD UP MOUNT WASHINGTON. 



Portsmouth, on the Pi?cataqua River, is the only sea-port, and has a good harbor. 
Opposite the city, on an ipland in t!ie river, in Maine, is a United States Ncvy Yard. 
Hanover contains Dnrtnioiuh College. 

Questiont. — What advantage does Maine derive from tho character of its coa^t > 
What form the principal sources of its wealth? In what other industries is M;iine 
one of the leading States ? Name some of the exports. In what part of the Stato are 
the towns? Name the capital. The other principal cities and towns. What is New 
Hampshire often called ? Why? What are the principal productions? Name 'he 
capital. The other important towns. Which is the only pea-port? 
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VERMONT. 

14. Vermont ("green mountain") derives its name from the 
mountains whicli traverse the State, and which are clothed with 
evergreen pines, firs, and hemlocks. 

15. Productions. — The people are principally engaged in manu- 
facturing, farming, and grazing. The valleys have a rich soil ; and 
upon the mountain-sides are pastured great numbers of cattle, horses, 
and sheep. Live-stock, wool, and dairy products are largely exported. 

The lumber-trade is valuable, and great quantities of maple-sugar are made. 
Vast bedd of the most beautiful marble are found in various parts of the State. 

16. Towns. — Montpelier is the capital. Kutland is the largest 
town. Burlington contains the University of Vermont. 

Rutland and Middlebury have an extensive trade in marble. Middlebury and 
Burlington each contains a college. Brattleboro is a noted summer resort. At 
Bennington, the Green Mountain Boys defeated a detachment of Hessians from 
Burgoyne's army, in 1777. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

17. Massachusetts borders on Massachusetts Bay: whence it is 
often called the Bay State. It is one of the wealthiest and most 
populous of the United States. 

18. Productions. — Massachusetts surpasses every other State 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes, cotton and woolen goods, 
and in the fisheries. These, with commerce, are the principal 
sources of her wealth. 

The commerce of the State is second only to that of New York. The exports con- 
sist principally of manufactured goods, whaleoil, salt-fihh, granite, and ice. 



P- 
w 

jCiUgiana. it is exceeaea only oy 

New York city in the extent of its foreign commerce. 

Salem is also a commercial town. New Bedford, once the most important whaling- 
port in the world, is largely engaged in manufacturing. Gloucester, Marblehead, 
Newburyport, and Barnstable are noted for extensive cod and mackerel fisheries. 

Lowell, Lawrence, and Fall River are the principal seats of the cotton and woolen 
manufactures. Fall River has also extensive iron works. Lynn and Haverhill are 
well known for the manufacture of boots and shoes, and Taunton for its locomotives 
and other machinery. 



Questions. — From what does Vermont derive its name? In what are most 
of the people engaged? Name the capital. The other principal towns. Why is 
Massachusetts often called the Bay State? In what does it surpass every other 
Stated What is the commercial rank of Massachusetts? What is said of Boston ? 



Quincy is well-known for its granite. Worcester is growing rapidly, and w a 
great railroad centre. It contains a State Lunatic Asylnm, and nnmerons mannfac- 
tories, Cambridge is the seat of Harvard University. 

Springfield contains a United States Arsenal. Charlestown, which was annexed to 
Boston in 1874, contains Bunker Hill Monument and a United States Navy Yard. 

20. Several of the towns in this State are celebrated in the 
early history of our country. Plymouth is the place where the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed in 1620 ; and the first battles of the Revo- 
lution were fought at Concord, Lexington, and Charlestown. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

21. Rhode Island is the smallest of the United States. In pro- 
portion to its size, it is the most populous State in the Union. 



Cotton and woolen 
manufactures and machinery are the most valuable productions. 

The small streams are lined with manufacturing villages, which, however, are not 
BO large as those on the Merrimac River. 

23. Towns. — Rliode Island is the only State in the Union having 
two capitals. These are Providence and Newport. Pawtucket and 
Woonsocket are the only other cities. 

Providence, the largest city in the State, and the second in size in New England, 
has* considerable foreign commerce and coast-trade, and a great variety of manufac- 
tures. It contains Brown University. 

Newport is one of the finest watering-places, and has one of the best harbors in 
the world. Pawtucket, like Providence, is noted for the variety of its manufactures. 
Bristol, Warren, Lincoln, Warwick, Cumberland, Westerly, and East Greenwich 
are thriving manufacturing towns. 

CONNECTICUT. 

24. Owing to the sobriety and industry of the inhabitants, this 
State is known as the " Land of Steady Habits." Its principal 
wealth is derived from manufactures. 

Connecticut is noted for the great variety of her manufacture*! — such as cotton 
and woolen goods, farmers' and mechanics' tools, saddlery, coaches, paper, buttons, 
combs, clocks, and firearms. 

26. Towns. — Hartford is the capital of the State. New Haven 
is the largest city. 

New Haven, the "City of Elms," is a beautiful place, and the seat of Yale College. 
Hartford contains Trinity College, a Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and a Retreat for the 
Insane. Its manufactures are extensive, and large steamboats ascend the Connecticut 
River to this point. 

New London and Stonington send a few vessels to the whale-fishery. Norwich is 
beautifully situated at the head of the Thames River. Middletown contains the 
Wesleyan University. Bridgeport, Waterbury, and Meriden are important places. 

Questions.— Name the other most important places in Massachusetta. Which of them 
are celebrated in history? How does Rhode Island compare in size with the other 
States ? What are the most important productions? Name the capitals. What are the 
principal productions of Connecticut? Name the capital. The other principal place* 
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Questions on the Map and Text of the New England States. 



Position. 

What British Province lieB north of New England? What Province east of 
Maine ? What ocean washes the shores of these States ? What State and Province 
are upon the western borders? 



Area. 

[Note. — For the anstoers to the follovoiiig queetione, refer to the l^tistieal 7\ible8, 
page 133.] Which of the United States is nearly the same size as all of the Eastern 
States? Which is the smalla«t State in the Union? } The next in size? Name the 
Eastern States in the order of their size, commencing with the largest Which one 
is larger in extent than the other five? iWhich is the larger: Vermont or New 
Hampshire? 

Outiine. 

What part of the coast of the Eastern States is rocky? What part is low and 
sandy? Which State has the most numerous bays and inlets? /Which of these bays 
lies between Maine and New Brunswick ? What largo bay receives the waters of 
Penobscot River? Upon what bay is Portland situated ? 

What two bays are east of Massachusetts ? What bay is south of the eastern part 
of Massachusetts? What islands south of the peninsula of Cape Cod ? What cape 
on the north-eastern shore of Massachusetts ? 

/ What bay within Rhode Island ? 'What island south of the State? 4 What b the 
general character of the coast of Connecticut? What sound on the coast? What 
kaland is south of Connecticut ? v What Point at the eastern extremity of Long Island '^ 



Surface. 



What mountains cross the western part of the Eastern States 7 To what system 
do they belong ? What part of the boundary of New Hampshire do they lorm ? 
' Of Maine ? 

Where are tlie White Mountains ? Name the highest peak. --Where is Mt. Katah- 
din? Mars Hill? ^ Mt. Monadnock ? Wachusett? ^Holyoke? /i'om? ^Saddle 
Mountain ? To what system do all these belong ? 

To what Slope does most of New England belong ? What is the character of it : 
hilly, or level ? Is the flat coast-district an important feature in New England, as 
it IS in the rest of the Atlantic Slope ? Why ? [See description 0/ the Atlantic Slope, 
t/i the chapter on the United States, page 30.] 



Lalces and Rivers. 

In what mountain -chain do most of the rivers of the New England States rise? 
To what system do most of the lakes and rivers belong ? How are the Atlantic 
rivers separated from the St. Lawrence System ? 

To what system does Lake Champlain belong ? / By what river does it flow into 
the St. Lawrence? ^Naine the four rivers in Vermont which flow into Lake Cham- 
plain. To what system do they belong? 

To which system do all those lakes and rivers of the Eastern States belong which 
flow southward into the Atlantic Ocean? .What river partly separates Maine from 
New Brun-swick? Maine from Canada? /'Through what lake does the Penobscot 
first flow? 'Into what does the Aroostook River flow? 



. What river receives the waters of Qrand Lake, and the Schoodic Lakes? Into 
what bay docs the river flow? -What lake does Kennebec River drain? In what 
State does the Androscoggin River rise? What mountains turn its course eastward ? 

In what mountains does the Saco River rise? ^What tributary does the Merrimac 
receive from Lake Winnipiseogee ? Through what States does the Merrimac flow ? 
What important manufacturing places are situated upon it ? 

What river flows into the head of Narragansett Bay ? What three rivers flow 
into Long Island Sound? What lake forms the source of the Connecticut River? 
What States does that river separate, and through what States does it flow ? 

Let each scholar describe some river in the Eastern States: ^tatinj? the system to 
which it belongs, what is its source, what lakes it receives, what States it separates 
8. in what direction, and into what waters it flows 



Climate and Productions. 

[Note. — Hejer to Climate and Vegetation, in tJie chapter on the United SUda.] 
Describe the climate of New England. HoW does it difler from that of the Southern 
States? In what part are the winters most severe: on the coast, or in the interior' 
In the three most northern, or the three most southern States ? 

Is the vegetation of New England of a temperate, or of a tropical chanrter* 
What grains are raise<l there? Is tobacco extensively grown? Is cotton raised 
there? Rice? The sugar-cane ? Wheat? 

What form the principal sources of wealth in the Eastern States? Are the tgn- 
cultural products raised in sufficient quantities for ex[>ortatiou ? What minerals are 
found there ? Which would be most likely to be engaged in the fisheries : Vermont 
or the States on the coast ? Why ? Which States have a foreign commerce, or costt- 
trade ? Which arc the principal manufacturing States? Where are the forests most 
extensive ^ 

Which State is most engaged in the lumber-trade, and in ship-building? Which i« 
most engaged in commerce? In the fisheries? What are the principal source? of 
wealth in Maine? New Hampshire ? Vermont? Massachusetts? Rhode Island? 
Connecticut? 



Towns. 

/ On what river ia the capital of Maine? ^On what bay is the largest city? Od 
whut river is the principal place for the shipment of lumber? Where is Baih? 
Rockland? In what are the people of these places engage*!? Where is Lewiston* 
Saco? ^Biddeford? AVhat important business is done in these towns? In what 
part of Maine are most of the towns situated 

What is the capital of New Hampshure? On what river is it situated ? On what 
river is Portsmouth? Keene? Dover and Great Falls? Whnt is the prinnfal 
bnf»in<»ft8 of the two latti*r towns? What manufacturing towns in New Hnmf*hire 
upon the Merrimac River? In what part of the State are the largest towns? 

What is the capital of Vermont ? On what river is it situated ? What town near 
the mouth of that river' On what river are Rutland and Middlebury? What 
trade Is carried on in the two hitter towns? On what river are Brattleboro and 
Norwich? What can you tell about Bennington? Where is it situated / 

What Is the capital and largest city of Massachusetts? Where is it situated? 
Which 18 the principal city engaged in the whale-fishery? What cities are noted 
for cod and mackerel fisheries ? For cotton and woollen manufactures ? Where w 
Lynn? Taunton? What is the leading business in each of these places. 

In what direction from Boston is Quincy? Salem? Cambridge? Springfield? 
Worcester? Plymouth? Concord? Lexington? For what are these places noted? 
Where 18 Newburyport? Fittsfield? Fitchburg? Northampton? 



Name the capitals of Rhode Island. Which of them is at the head of Narragansett 
Bay? Which is a fashionable watering-place? Is it on an island, or on the main- 
land ? - Where is Bristol ? Woonsocket ? Pawtucket ? -Westerly ? 

Name the capital of Connecticut? On what river is Hartford? Where is New 
Haven situated ? New London? Stonington? Norwich? ^Middletown? -Bridge- 
port? Waterbury? Norwalk? Which of these places contain colleges? Which 
of them are on or near the coast? 



IMisceiianeous. 

What is the scale of the map of New England ? Of what use is the scale of a map ? 
What is the distance across the State of Vermont, from its northern to its southern 
boundary? AVhat is the distance, in a direct line, from Portland to Boston? 

On what waters would you sail, to go from Hartford to New York? From Provi- 
dence to Boston ? From Bangor to Portland ? From Burlington to Plattsburg ? 
If a boat wore set adrift in the Connecticut River, in what direction, and into what 
water would it float? What two important rivers would you cross in going from 
Boston to Albany? 

Bound each of the New England States. Name three important towns in each. 
Mention the principal rivers and mountains in each Slate. Spell the name of each 
State. Spell Passamaquoddy. Nantucket. Narragansett. Montauk. Katahdin. 
Monadnock. Wachusett. Richelieu. Missisque. Lamoille. Chesuncook. Schoo- 
dic. Kennelmc. Androscoggin. Saco. Thames. Housatonic. Biddeford. Mont- 
oelier Uluucester WaierviUe Winnipiseogee. Oivethemeaningof the last name 
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THIS section comprises the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia. 

The first four were formerly called the Middle States, hecause when the Union was 
formed they were in the middle of the thirteen States of which it was composed. 
Now the true Middle or Central States are those which lie near the Mississippi River. 

2. The agricultural, grazing, and mining products of this sec- 
tion are very important, and it possesses great advantages for 
manufactures and commerce. 

More coal and iron are produced than in any other section. Manufacturing is 
promoted by the abundance of coal, and by the water-power of the rivers. 

The commerce is immense. Numerous railroads and canals connect the Ohio 
River and the Great Lakes with the Atlantic coast, and bring hither the products 
of the Central States, which are exported through the great commercial cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston. 

Commerce is also promoted by the Atlantic rivers, nearly all of which are navi- 
gable ; and by Chesapeake and Delaware bays, which penetrate far into the interior. 

8. Surface. — This region is crossed by the Appalachian Moun- 
tain System, which here attains its greatest breadth. The Cats- 
kill and Adirondack mountains are parts of the system. 

4. West of the mountains the surface is hilly, with the excep- 
tion of some level tracts in New York. The country between the 
mountains and the sea consists of two regions : a low and gen- 
erally sandy tract upon the coast, and a hilly district in the interior. 

The boundary between the hilly and level country would be marked by a lipe 
drawn from New York city, through Newark, Trenton, Baltimore, Washington, 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, and Petersburg, to Weldon, in North Carolina; for 
these places are near the rapids or falls at the head of tide-water. 

6. Lakes and Rivers. — These belong to three diflFerent systems : 
the Atlantic, Mississippi, and St. Lawrence. 

6. Owing to the hilly nature of the country, the rivers and 
lakes present many striking scenes of natural beauty. 

Questions. — Which States were formerly called Middle States? Why? What 
are the chief resources of this section ? How is commerce promoted ? Dencribe the 
gnrface. To what systems do the lakes and rivers belong? 



The Hudson, Delaware, and Potomac rivers force their way through narrow gorges 
in the eastern ridge of the Appalachian Mountains, which sometimes rise perpendic- 
ularly to the height of 1000 feet. The Highlands on the Hudson, the Delaware 
Water-Gap, and the passage of the Potomac at Harper's Ferry, are thus produced. 

The Qreat Lakes pour their immense volume of water over a precipice 165 feet 
high, forming the unrivalled Cataract of Niagara. The Oenesee River flows into 
Lake Ontario, over a series of magnificent falls : one of them, at Rochester, having 
a perpeJ!dicular descent of 97 feet. The Mohawk River and its tributaries have 
several beautiful cascades, of which Trenton Falls are the most celebrated. 

NEW YORK. 

7. In wealth, population, manufactures, and commercial impor- 
tance, New York holds the first rank in the Union, and is there- 
fore called the Empire State. 

8. Productions. — The agricultural and grazing products, the 
minerals and manufactures, of New York, are all very important, 
but commerce is the leading interest. 

Salt is the most valuable mineral. Iron and building-stone are abundant 
Petroleum is also obtained m large quantities. 

The manufactures of New York now exceed in value those of any other State. 
The principal articles' are cotton and woolen goods, and iron. Great quantities of 
flour are made. 

9. Towns. — Albany is the capital. No other State contains so 
many large towns and cities. 

The city of New York is the largest on the Western Continent, and is next to 
London and Liverpool in commercial importance. Brooklyn b, next to New York, 
the largest city in the State. 

The other important cities are situated on the lakes, or on the great routes of 
travel which centre towards the chief city. Immense quantities of produce from 
the Western States and Canada are received at Buffalo, Oswego, and Ogdensburg, 
and forwarded thence to the sea-coast. Troy, Utica, and Poughkeepsie are impor- 
tant places. 

Rochester has extensive flour-mills, and Syracuse important salt-works. West 
Point is well-known as the seat of the United States Military Academy, and Saratoga 
as a fashionable watering-place. 

Questions. — Mention some of the scenes of natural beauty found here. What 
rank does New York hold? What is the leading interest of this State? Name 
the principal cities and towns. Which of them is most important ? 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

10. Pennsylvania, the "Keystone State," is one of the wealthiest 
and most populous States in the Union. 

11. Productions. — ^Pennsylvania is principally a mining and manu- 
facturing State; but it is also rich in grain and live stock. Large 
quantities of corn, oats, wheat and rye are raised. 

New York and Pennsylvania are among the leading States in the production of 
hay, potatoes, hutter and cheese. They are also the leading States in manufactures. 

Pennsylvania produces more coal than any other State. The iron mines are also 
among the most productive in the country. The anthracite coal is found hetween 
the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers ; the bituminous coal in the western part of 
the State. Petroleum, or coal oil. abounds in the northwestern part of the State. 

Pennsylvania is the first State in the amount of iron manufactures. The other 
leading manufactures are cotton and woolen goods, flour and lumber. 

12. Towns. — Harrisburg is the capital. Philadelphia, the prin- 
cipal city, is the greatest manufacturing city in the Union. It 
has an extensive commerce, and it is the greatest coal-market in the 
country. 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny are also great manufacturing cities. They are sur- 
rounded by rich mines of coal and iron ore, and their mills and dwellings are sup- 
plied from numerous natural gas wells with the most economical fuel in the world. 

Other important places are Scranton, Rending, Erie, Wilkes- Barre, Lancaster, 
Alloona, Wilhamsport, Allentown, Johnstown, York, Chester, and Nornstown. 

NEW JERSEY. 

13. Productions. — ^New Jersey is an agricultural and manufac- 
turing State. It supplies New York and Philadelphia with fruits 
and garden vegetables. 

The potteries are the most noted in the United States, and the manufactures of 
cotton, wool, silk, leather, machinery, and India-rubber goods, are important The 
principal manufacturing towns are in the northern part of the State. 

14. Towns. — Trenton, the capital, is celebrated for the capture 
of the Hessians, by Washington, in 1776. 

Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, New Brunswick, Trenton, and Camden are the 
principal manufacturing places. Princeton, the seat of Princeton College, was tlie 
scene of a victory gained by the Americans over tlie British during the lievolution. 



SEA-BATHINQ. 

Cape May, Long Branch, Asbury Park. Ocean Grove, and Atlantic City are well- 
known resorts for sea-bathing. Elizabeth and Hoboken are important places. 



Questions. — Is Pennsylvania a commercial or a mining and manufacturing State? 
What kinds of grain are raised in this State ? What is said of the mines of iron and 
coal ? Where is the anthracite coal found ? The bituminous ? What are the leading 
manufactures? Which is the principal city? What advantages of position has 
Pittsburgh? What are the chief productions of New Jersey? Name the large 
towns. Thw^ pnncipal summer resorts ? 



DELAWARE. 

15. Delaware is, next to Rhode Island, the smallest State in the 
Union. This is the only State, the whole of which is included 
within the low district of the Atlantic Slope. 

16. Productions. — Wheat, com, oats, and fruit are the principal 
productions. Peach-raising is one of the principal industries. 

17. Towns. — Dover is the capital. Wilmington is the largest 
city. Many steamboats and other vessels are built at Wilming- 
ton ; and in the vicinity there are important flour, powder, and 
paper mills. 

MARYLAND. 

18. Maryland is divided by Chesapeake Bay into two sections ; 
the portion east of the bay is called the Eastern Shore. 

19. Productions. — Wheat, com, and tobacco, are the chief pro- 
ductions. Iron and coal are abundant in the western districts. 
The manufactures of iron, cotton, and wool, are important. 

20. Towns. — ^Annapolis is the capital, and contains a Naval 

School. Baltimore is a great commercial and manufacturing 

city. It is one of the largest markets in the world for tobacco, 

flour, and oysters. 

Cumherland is noted for its coal-trade. Frederick and Hagerstown are flooriahing 
places. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

21. The District of Columbia is the seat of the government of 
the United States. 

It is situated on the north hank of the Potomac River, hetween Maryland and 
Virginia, and has an area of ahout sixty square miles. It contains the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown, the former of which is the capital of the United States. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that Congress shall have power to 
exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatfioever,over the seat of the government. 

VIRGINIA. 

22. Virginia was settled in 1607, and being the earliest of the 
English Colonies, was styled the "Ancient Dominion." 

23. Productions. — Tobacco, com, oats, and wheat, are the most 
important productions. Iron and coal are the principal minerals. 

24. Towns. — Richmond is the capital, and the principal com- 
mercial city. It has numerous flour-mills, and tobacco factories. 

Norfolk has one of the best harbors on the Atlantic const. Yorktown is famous ior 
the surrender of the Biitish army to General Washington in the year 1781. Mount 
Vernon was the residence of Washington. Petersburg, Lynchburg, Roanoke, and 
Alexandria are important places. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

25. West Virginia comprises about a third part of the old State 
of Virginia. 

26. Productions. — Coal, iron, and salt abound. Petroleum 
exists in large quantities in the region adjacent to the Ohio River. 

27r Towns.— Charleston, the capital, is noted for its extensive 
salt works. Wheeling is the principal city. 

Huntmgton, Parkersburg, and Martinsburg nre nmaller towns. Harper's Ferry., 
at the junction of the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers, is a well-known place. 

Questions. — What is said of Delaware? Name the productions. The towns. 
By what Bay is Maryland divided? What are the principal productions? Name 
the important towns. What is said of the situation and government of the District 
of Columbia? What cities does it contain? Why is Virginia called the Ancient 
Dominion ? What are the most important productions ? Name the capital and largest 
towns. What does West Virginia comprise ? Name the productions and towna. 
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Questions on the Map and Text of the Middle Atlantic States. 



Position. 

What oountiy lies north of this section 7 What three States and ocean npon the 
east ? What State upon the south 7 What two Stateb on the west 7 



Area. 

Name the largest three of these States. The smallest three. Which is the largest 
State in this section ? The smallest 7 How many States of the size of Massachusetts 
would Virginia make? How do New York and Pennsylvania compare in area? 



Outline. 

What ocean washes the shores of this section? What two bays indent the coast? 
What island is south of Long Island Sound? Where is Staten Island? vWhat two 
capes at the entrance of Delaware Bay ? ' Of Chesapeake Bay 7 What two States 
have no sea-coast ? What States border upon the lakes ? 



Surface. 

What mountain-system crosses this region? In what direction does it extend? 
What part of New Jersey does it cross? What part of New York? In what part 
of New York does it cross the Hudson River, and thence extend into New England 7 

Is the name of Alleghany Mountains applied to the whole system, or to a separate 
range? What is the most eastern range cdled? Name the chiiins in Pennsylvania, 
beginning at the east. In Virginia. Name the chains in New York. 

Describe the surface of this section, west of the mountains. Between the moun- 
tains and the sea. Draw the boundary line between the hilly and the low country. 
, Where is the Valley of Virginia? 



Lalces and Rivers. 

To what three S3rstem8 do the lakes and rivers of this section belong? In what 
mountains do most of the rivers rise? Why do the rivers priwent so many pictu- 
resque scenes? 

To what system does the Ohio, with its tributaries, belong? What gulf do its 
waters finally reach? What two rivers unite to form the Ohio? Describe the 
course of the Alleghany River. Of the Monongahela. Name the tributaries of 
the Ohio in West Virginia. 

Into what gulf do the waters of the St. Lawrence and its tributaries flow? By 
what river does Lake Erie flow into Lake Ontario ^ Over what Falls? What can 
you tell about this cataract? In what direction does the Niagara River flow? 

What three rivers flow into Lake Ontario ? What is there interesting connected 
with the Genesee River? >The Oswego River drains a chain of lakes: name the three 
principal ones. By what river does Lake Champlain flow into the St Lawrence? 
Into what lake does Lake George flow 7 ^Whai river flows into Lake Champlain ? 



In what general direction do most of the rivers of the Atlantic System flow? 
Through what mountains do many of them pass? In what mountains does the 
Hudson River rise? In what direction does it flow? What tributary does it re- 
ceive? /What States does the Hudson separate, in the lower part of its course? 

Where are the Rantan and Passaic rivens? By what river is Pennsylvania sepa- 
rated from New Jersey, and partially from New York? In what State does it rise? 
Into what bay does it flow? What tributaries does it receive in Pennsylvania? 

What river flows into the head of Chesapeake Bay ? In what State does its north 
branch rise? The west branch? What tributary does the Susquehanna receive? 

Describe the Potomac River. In what direction do its two largest branches flow ? 
On which side of the Blue Ridge do the Yo?k and Rappahannock rise ? The James 
River? What two rivers of Virginia flow through North Carolina into Albemarle 
Sound? ,^, 

Where are the Falls of Niagara? At what city is one of the Falls of the Gen- 
esee? On what river are Trenton Falls? Where are the Highlands of the Hud- 
son? Where is the Delaware Water-Gap? Harper's Ferry? The Genesee and 
Alleghany nvers rise very near each other: if a log were thrown into the Genesee, 
into what gulf would it drift? If into the Alleghany River? 

What rivers of this section does Lake Ontario receive? Delaware Bay? Chesa- 
peake Bay ? Let each scholar describe some river, in the manner proposed in the 
questions on the New England States — mentioning, also, whatever scene of natural 
baantv may be connected with it 



Climate and Productions. 

Does New England, or this section, lie farther south ? Which, then, has the warmei 
climate? Which has the warmer climate: New York, or Virginia? Why ? 

Where are the winters colder: on the mountains, or low-lands? In the interior, 
or near the coast? Which State is in the same latitude as New England 7 Which, 
then, has a climate most nearly resembling that of New England? 



Are the feirming and grazing products more, or less, important in this section, 
than in New England? These States lie in the northern and middle parts of oui 
country, what, then, are the principal agricultural productions? [Be/er 16 Vegeta- 
tion, in the chapter on the United States.] 

How do these States compase with other sections in the amount of coal and iron 
obtained? Between what rivers is the anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania? In 
what part of the State is the bituminous coal region? In what part of Maryland is 
the coal-field of that State? 



What are the principal productions of New York? What is the leading interest? 
What are the principal productions of Pennsylvania? Of New Jersey? Delaware? 
Maryland? Virginia? 

Which is the first commercial State in the Union 7 Why is New York called the 
Empire State ? Which is the firRt State in the Union in its mines of coal ? In the 
amount of iron manufactures ? What State supplies New York and Philadelphia 
with garden vegetables 7 What minerals are found in West Virginia 7 



Towns. 

What State contains the greatest number of large towns? Where is the capital 
of New York 7 The principal city 7 The next in size ? Where are the other impor- 
tant cities of thb State situated 7 What can you say of the city of New York ? To 
what do Bufialo, Oswego, and Ogdensburg owe their prosperity? Where are they 
situated? Where is Rochester? Syracuse? West Point? Saratoga? For what 
are they noted? Where b Troy 7 Utica? Poughkeepsie? 

Where is the capital of Pennsylvania? The principal city? Pittsburgh? Alle- 
gheny? Lancaster? Reading? Scranton? Erie? Allentown? What is said of 
Philadelphia? 



Where is Trenton? Newark? Paterson? New Brunswick? Jersey City? 
Camden? Princeton? Cape Island? Atlantic City? Elizabeth? Hoboken? 
Which of these are noted for battles in the Revolutionary War 7 Which of them are 
manufacturing towns? 

Where is Dover? Wilmington? Annapolis? Baltimore? Georgetown? Wash- 
ington? Richmond? Norfolk? Petersburg? Alexandria? Yorktown? Mount 
Vernon? Wheeling? Charleston? What is said of each of these places? 



iMisoellaneous. 

From what city would you ship a cargo of coal to Boston 7 Of tobacco ? At what 
ports may a New England merchant purchase a cargo of grain? Of flour? Of iron 
manufactures 7 Why does he leave his own section to obtain these articles? 

What is the scale of this map 7 What is the distance in a direct line of Richmond 
from Philadelphia? Of Wheeling from New York? Of Syracuse from Washington? 
To which of the three Atlantic cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, is 
Bufialo nearest, measuring the distance in a direct line 7 



On which bank of the Delaware is Philadelphia:. the right or left? Is Washing- 
ton on the right or left bank of the Potomac 7 In going from Washington to Mt 
Vernon, would you cross the river? On which bank, then, is Mt Vernon? 

On what waters would a vessel sail, to go from New York to Philadelphia? From 
Philadelphia to Richmond? From Baltimore to Washington? On what river 
would you sail, to go from Pittsburgh to Wheelmg 7 What lake would you cross, in 
going from Oswego to Toronto ? 

Bound each State of this section 7 Name three important towns in each. Give lbs 
principal rivers and mountains in each State. Spell Philadelphia. Penmiylvania. 
Chesapeake. Catskill. Adirondack. Oenesee. Annapolis. Monongahela. Alle- 
ghany {river and mountains). Allegheny (city), Seneca. Shenandoah. Oneida 
Passaic. Susquehanna. ScbuylkdL 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES, 



2. The Coast is low and, in general, sandy or marshy. It is lined 
with low, sandy islands, and contains few good harbors. 

8. Surface. — A part of this section belongs to the Atlantic 

Slope; the remainder, to the Mississippi Valley. 

The only hilly regions of any importance are in Tennessee and Alabama, near 
the southern extremity of the Appalachian Mountain System. 

4. The Rivers belong to the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico 
Systems. They afford extensive navigation for steamboats. 

The Valley of the Mississippi includes the most extensive system of navigated 
rivers in the world. The river rises in Lake Itasca, in Minnesota, and, after a 
course of 2800 miles, flows into the Gulf of Mexico by several mouths. It is nav- 
igable to the Falls of St. Anthony, a distance of 2200 miles. 

In Louisiana and Mississippi, embankments, called levees, are built on both sides 
of the river, to prevent the waters from overflowing the land. Yet the river some- 
times breaks through these defences, causing immense damage to the country. 

5. Climate. — The summers are hot. The far South has a sub- 
tropical temperature, and therefore, as a rule, has no winter. In 
the northern and the mountainous parts of this section the winters 
are mild. The rain-fall is abundant where the moist winds from 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico prevail. 

6. Productions and Occupations. — This is chiefly an agricultural 
region. Cotton is the great production and the principal export. 

The climate and the soil are particularly favorable to the cultivation of cotton^ 
Corn is raised in all the States. Rice is produced in the marshy districts of the 
coast, especially in South Carolina and Georgia. Oranges, lemons, and other trop- 
ical fruits are largely cultivated in Florida and Louisiana. 

Tobacco is an important product in Tennessee and North Carolina ; and sugar, in 
Louisiana. The forests of this section furnish pine, cedar, live-oak, cypress, and 
other valuable woods; au'l, in addition, naval stores, which consist of turpentine, 
rosin, tar, and pitch, made from the sap of the pine. 

Rich deposits of gold are found in North Carolina and Georgia. Valuable mines 
of coal, iron, and other minerals, and extensive quarries of granite, limestone, and 
marble, add to the wealth of this section. Salt, sulphur, and gypsum abound. 

Agriculture is the leading industry. Grazing, lumbering, and mining are next in 
importance, and some parts of this section are extensively engaged in manufacturing. 

Questions. — What States form the section described in this chapter? Describe 
the coast. The surface. To what two systems do the lakes and rivers belong? 
Describe the climate. What is the principal production of this region? Name 
some of the other productions. What are naval stores ? What minerals are found? 
Name the leading industry. 



FLORIDA SWAMP. 



7. The Commerce is extensive, and is carried on mainly through 
New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, and Wilmington. 

8. The Inhabitants are chiefly of English descent, except in 
Louisiana, where there are many French, and in Texas, whose 
vast resources have drawn emigrants from various countries. 

Negroes are numeroas, and perform most of the labor. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

9. Ppoductions. — North Carolina derives great wealth from her 

pine forests, lumber and naval stores being the principal exports. 

The amount of naval stores produced is more than double the yield of all the 
other States combined. Cotton, corn, tobacco, rice, and sweet potatoes are also 
important productions. The mountains are rich in mineral deposits. 

10. Towns. — Raleigh is the capital. Wilmington is the principal 
city. Beaufort has the best harbor in the State. New Berne, 
Fayetteville, Charlotte, and Asheville are flourishing places. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

11. South Carolina is the smallest of the Southern States. 

On account of the abundance of palmetto tree? growing in this State, it is often 
called the Palmetto State. 

12. Ppoductions. — More rice is raised in South Carolina than 
in any other State, and the celebrated sea-island cotton is exten- 
sively grown on the islands along the coast. 

These articles, with lumber, phosphates, and naval stores, are the principal ex- 
ports. Corn and wheat, and early fruits and vegetables for the Northern markets, 
are raised in abundance. 

13. Towns. — Columbia is the capital. Charleston, the largest 
city, is the most important seaport of the South Atlantic coast. 
More rice is exported from Charleston than from any other city 
in the Union. Beaufort and Port Boyal have good harbors. 

Questions. — Through what cities is most of the foreign commerce carried on? 
Of what descent are the inhabitants? By whom is the labor cljiefly perlormeH'^ 
What important articles are obtained from the pine forest<<? Name the cMpit.il nf 
North Cnrolina. Other important ]>laces. What is South Carolina often callt^d? 
Why? What are the principal productions? Name the capital. The largest city. 
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GEORGIA. 

14. Georgia is more largely engaged in manufacturing than any 
other Southern State. The manufacturing towns are in the hilly sec- 
tion. Agriculture, lumbering, and quarrying are leading industries. 

15. Productions. — Georgia produces abundantly cotton, corn, rice, 
and sweet potatoes. Her pine and live-oak timber are unrivaled. 

The principal exports are cotton, rice, lumber, naval stores, iron, and marble. 

16. Towns. — Atlanta is the capital. Savannah is the principal 
city. Augusta, Columbus, and Macon are next in importance. 

FLORIDA. 

17. Productions. — Cotton, rice, sugar, lumber and naval stores, 
grapes, and tropical fruits, are the principal productions. The forests 
are rich in pine, mahogany, cedar, and live-oak. The raising of 
early vegetables for the Northern markets is an important industry. 

18. Towns. — Tallahassee is the capital. Key West is the largest 
town. Jacksonville has extensive manufactures and commerce. 

Key West is situated upon a coral island. It is the most southern town in the 
United States, has an excellent harbor, and is extensively engaged in wrecking, 
pponge-fishing, and cigar-making. Pensacola contains a United States navy -yard. 
St. Augustine is the oldest town in the United States, except Santa Fe. 

Florida is celebrated for its mild climate, and many of its towns, especially those 
on and near the St. John River, are favorite places of resort for invalids. 

ALABAMA. 

19. Productions. — Alabama is one of the leading cotton-growing 
States. Indian corn, sweet potatoes, rice, naval stores, and lumber 
are produced in abundance. Iron, coal, and limestone abound. 

Alabama is largely engaged in manufacturing, lumbering, and mining. 

20. Towns. — Montgomery is the capital; Mobile, the largest 
city, is one of the most important Gulf ports. 



SHIPPING COTTON. 



natural gas, which furnishes cheap fuel. 



mingham has special advantages for 
manufacturing, owing to its supply ot 
Tuscaloosa contains the State University. 



Questions. — What rank does Qeorgia hold among the Southern States in manu- 
factures? Where are the manufacturing towns situated ? Name the most important 
productions. The principal exports. The capital. What are the principal pro- 
ductions of Florida? Name the capital. Other important towns. What rank has 
A.labama as a cotton-growing State? Name the capital. The largest city. 



LOUISIANA. 

21. Louisiana was originally settled by the French, and was 
purchased of them by the United States in 1803. 

Louisiana is more nearly level than any other Stat« in the Union. There are no 
hills more than 250 feet high, and about one-fifth of the whole State is below the 
surface of the rivers at high water. 

Productions. — ^The chief productions are sugar, rice, and cotton. 
Nearly alLthe sugar made from the sugar-cane in the United States 
is produced in Louisiana. Tropical fruits grow in great luxuri- 
ance. The pine, the cjrpress, and the live-oak furnish valuable 
timber, which is largely exported. 

28. Towns. — Baton. Rouge is the capital. New Orleans, the 
largest city in the South, is situated on the Mississippi, about one 
hundred miles from the mouth of that river. 

New Orleans is the greatest cotton-mart in the world, and exports not only the 
productions of Louisiana, but of a considerable part of the Mississippi Valley. The 
city is built upon a bend in the river, and is therefore called the Oescent City. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

23. Productions. — Cotton, corn, rice, and sweet potatoes are 
the principal productions. Mississippi is one of the leading States 
in the production of cotton. Cotton-seed oil, lumber, and naval 
stores are among the exf)ort8. 

Mississippi has no seaport, and the productions of this State are therefore chiefly 
forwarded for export to New Orleans and Mobile. 

24. Towns. — Jackson is the capiUil. The other principal towns 
are Vicksburg, Meridian, Natchez, Greenville, and Columbus. 

ARKANSAS. 

25. Productions. — The productions are tobacco, cotton, rice, 

hemp, grain, and live-stock. Oak, black walnut, poplar, and other 

varieties of valuable timber are largely exported. 

Limestone, oil-stone, sine, coal, iron, and other minerals are found, but the mines 
are not extensively worked, and agriculture is, as yet, the chief industry. 

26. Towns. — Little Rock is the capital, and the largest town 
in the State. Helena, on the Mississippi^ is an important cotton- 
mart. Fort Smith is the centre of trade with Indian Territory. 

The Hoi Springa of Arkansas are a great natura* curiosity. They are about eighty 
io number, fifty miles south-west of Little Rock, anl are much resorted to by invalids. 
Eureka Springs, fam<ius for its mineral waters, is ihe second town in the Statue. 

TENNESSEE. 

27. The Cumberland Mountains and the Tennessee River divide 
the State into East, Middle, and West Tennessee. 

28. Productions. — Corn, wheat, cotton, hemp, tobacco, and live- 
stock are the leading productions. The iron mines are of great 
value. The marbles of Tennessee are famous for their beauty. 

Agriculture is the chief industry ; but stock-raising, manufacturing, the mining 
of iron and coal, and the quarrying of marble and various building-stones are ex- 
tensively carried on. The forests furnish very valuable timber. 

29. Towns. — Nashville, the largest city of Tennessee, is the cap- 
ital. Memphis, on the Mississippi River, is one of the greatest 
cotton-marts in the country. Chattanooga is the third town in the 
State. Knoxville and Jackson are next in importance. 

Questions. — By whom was Louisiana settled ? What are the most important 
productions? Name the capital. Why is New Orleans called the Crescent City? 
What are the productions of Mississippi? Through what cities are they chiefly ex- 
ported ? Name the capital. The other important places. What are the productions 
of Arkansas? Name the capital. What natural curiosity in this State? Name the 
three divisions of Tennessee. The chief productions. The capital, and other towns. 
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THE EAST-CENTRAL STATES. 



East-Central States. 

THE section described in this chapter comprises Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

2. Surface. — ^This section lies wholly in the Great Central Plain 
of the United States, and has, in general, a level or undulating 
surface, with a gradual ascent from the Mississippi River. The 
only mountains are the Cumberland Mountains, in Kentucky. 

Many of the streams have worn deep channels in the land, so that the high steep 
ii.mks (called bluffs) have the appearance of hills, when seen from the river. 

3. Among the striking features of this region are the prairies, 
or treeless plains, in Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

The soil of the prairies is of remarkable fertility, and yields a luxuriant growth 
of grass and gmin. The banks of the streams are well wooded, and trees grow well 
wherever a suflScient extent of territory to prevent the ravages of prairie-fires is placed 
under culti vaiion. Some of the prairies are level, others have an undulating surface. 

4. The Lakes and the Rivers belong to the basins of the Missis- 
sippi and the St. Lawrence, tho most important and extensive 
water-courses in the country. 

The facilities which they afford for manufactures and commerce are unsurpassed. 
Lake Superior is the largest fresh-water lake in the world. 

5. The Climate, though pleasant and generally healthful, is 
marked by extremes — the summers being hot, and the winters, 
in all the States except Kentucky, exceedingly cold. 

6. The Soil is fertile, especially on the prairies. 

7. Productions and Occupations. — Agriculture and grazing are 
the chief sources of wealth. Mining, however, is very important, 
and manufactures are growing rapidly. Illinois and Ohio are 
among the leading manufacturing States of the Union. 

Quastions. — Descrihe the surfjice. Toward what river does the land slope? 
Where are the mountains? What are the bluffs? What has caused them ? In 
what States are t^e prairies? Is Kentucky a prairie State? Ohio? Describe the 
prairies. To what river-systems do the lakes and the rivers belong? Of what use 
are they? Describe the climate. Where are the winters mildest? Most severe? 
Why? WbfTG is the richest soil? What are the leading industries? 



employment to numbers of people. 

F»>nuttM, — Most of the States are well wooded ; but the principal timber region 
is in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

The Miiimtla are coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc, salt, and building-stone. The 
richest iron and copper mines are in the northern peninsula of Michigan. The 
lead and zinc come chiefly from Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 

The principal Manufuctwres are flour-mill products, liquors, lumber, farming im- 
plements, carriages and wagons, furniture, leather, ropes, bagging, and clothing. 

KENTUCKY. 

8. Surface. — In the south-ejist are the Cumberland Mountains, 
with their foot-hills; north and west of them, occupying more than 
half the area of the State, lies an undulating upland, in which is 
the fertile **Blue Grass*' country, famous for its horses and cattle. 
West of this section the land is low and level. 

The most remarkable natural curiosity is tlie Mammoth Cave, the largest in the 
world. In this State are found swamps known as "licks," so called because animals 
resort to them to lick up the salt incrustntions. 

The rivers of Kentucky aff'ord a more extensive water communication than those 
of any other interior Siate. 

9. Productions and Occupations. — There are extensive forests of 

o;ik, walnut, maple, and other deciduous trees, in v;irious parts of 

the commonwealth. Kentucky ranks high as a grain and grazing 

State, and is first in the production of hemp, flax, and tobacco. 

Coal, iron, salt, and building stone abound. Apricullure and stock-raising are 
the chief industries. Large numbers of the people are engaged in mining, mana- 
facturing, and commerce. 

10. Towns. — Louisville is the largest city in the State, and ranks 
next to Cincinnati among the towns of the Ohio valley. It has a 
large commerce and extensive manufactures, and is the greatest 
tobacco market in the world. The rapids in the Ohio at this place 
are avoided by a canal. 

Frankfort is the capital; Lexington is the largest inland town. Covington, New- 
port, Paducah, Maysville, and Henderson are important towns on the Ohio River. 
Covington and Newport are opposite Cincinnati. 

Questions.— Name the principal agricultural products. The grazing prodocts. 
What is said of the forests? Name the principal minerals. Where is the coal found? 
The iron? Lead? Copper? Name the leading manufactures. Which two States 
are most engaged in manufacturing? How is the commerce carried on? Describe 
the surface of Kentucky. The Mammoth Cave. The licks. Name the produc- 
tions. Describe Louisville. Frankfort. Lexington. Covington and Newport 
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OHIO. 

11. Surfboe. — Ohio is a low plateau, sloping from the centre of 
the State toward Lake Erie and the Ohio Biver. 

12. Productions and Occupations. — Ohio is one of the leading 
States of the Union in agriculture, grazing, mining, manufacturing, 
and in domestic commerce. Forests of oak, chestnut, and maple 
furnish valuable lumber. Coal and iron are found in abundance. 

Grain, hay, flax, tobacco, and fruit are the chief agricaltural staples. Grapes 
are cultivated with success, and Ohio is next to California in the production of wine. 

The valuable coal-mines and the many swift streams give Ohio great advantages 
for manufacturing. The leading articles are flour-mill products, iron products, 
packed meate, agricultural implements, liquors, clothing, lumber, furniture, ma- 
chinery, saddlery, carriages, and wagons. 

The Great Lakes and the navigable rivers, and the numerous railroads, connecting 
Ohio with all parts of the country, make the State rank among the first in com- 
mercial importance. 

13. Towns. — Cincinnati is the chief city in the Ohio valley. 
The main part of the town lies on a broad terrace surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of hills ; and no large city of our country com- 
mands more varied and beautiful scenery. 

Its central situation, extensive connections by railway and steamboat, and ready 
supply of iron and coal, give the place great advantages for commerce and manu- 
factures. Pork-packing is one of the leading industries. 

14. Cleveland is the second city in the State in pize and im- 
portance. It commands a fine view of Lake Erie, and from the 
abundance of its shade trees is called the Forest City. 

The commerce and the manufactures of iron and coal oil are very important. 
Cleveland is famous for her petroleum-refineries. 

Next in importance are Columbus, Toledo, Dayton, Youngstown, and Springfield. 

Columbus, the capital, is remarkable for the number and architectural be«uty of 
its public buildings and institutions of learning and benevolence. 

INDIANA. 
16. Surftice. — River hills extend along the Ohio and other 
streams. Back of these a table-land spreads out and forms the 
interior, presenting a most diversified landscape — groves of black 
walnut, oak, maple, and ash, interspersed with vast level prairies. 
The greater part of the State is undulating or level. 

16. Productions and Occupations. — Grain, flour-mill products, 
and grazing products are the staples. Coal is the principal min- 
eral. Iron, limestone, and kaolin are found in abundance. Agricul- 
ture, grazing, mining, and manufacturing are the leading industries. 

Among tbe principal manufactures are lumber, iron and wooden ware, woolen 
goods, machinery, furniture, farming implements, wagons, and carriages. 

17. Towns. — Indianapolis, the capital and principal city, is the 
chief centre of trade in the ^tate. It is growing very rapidly, and 
is one of the largest cities of the Central States. 

Evansville, the second city, has extensive manufactures and a large trade. Next 
in importance are Fort Wayne.^.Terre Haute, New Albany, Lafayette, Madison, and 
South Bend. Michigan City, the only lake- port, has an excellent harbor. 

Questions. — Describe the surface of Ohio. Name the leading industries. The 
vegetable productions. The grazing products. The chief mineral. What is said of 
manufacturing? How is commerce carried on? Name tbe chief town in the Ohio 
valley. Describe its situation. Its advantages for commerce and manufactures. 
Name its manufactures. Rank in pork-packing. Describe Cleveland. Name the 
other important towns of Ohio. Describe the surface of Indiana. 



ILLINOIS. 

18. Surface. — Illinois occupies an inclined plane, which slopes 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River. The greater part 
of the State consists of level or gently undulating prairies. 
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is in the Basin of the Mississippi, many of its streams reaching that river directly, 
others by means of the Wabash and the Ohio. 

19. Productions and Occupations. — Agriculture and grazing, 
mining, manufacturing, and commerce, are the leading industries. 
Illinois is chiefly a prairie State, but the southern and the central 
districts are well supplied with timber. 

The soil is of unsurpassed fertility. The prairie lands produce, in the greatest 
abundance and with comparatively little labor, corn, wheat, oats, and hay. The 
lighter soil in the timber lands is well adapted to the growth of wheat and other 
small grains. The deep, rich loam of the river lands produces, without fertilising, 
luxuriant vegetation of great variety. Its crops of corn cannot be surpassed. 

This State holds the first rank as a grain-growing State, and produces in abun- 
dance garden vegetables and fruits, flax. wool, and live-stock. Goal underlies two- 
thirds of the surface. The lead mines are in the north-west. 

Illinois has remarkable facilities for trade, by lake, river, canal, and railroad. It 
has more miles of railway than any other State of the Union. 

20. Towns. — Chicago, the largest inland city in the Union, is 
the great commercial centre of the North-west, and one of the lead- 
ing manufacturing and commercial cities of the United States. It 
is the greatest grain and lumber market in the world, and its trade 
in lumber, live-stock, packed beef and pork exceeds that of every 
other town in the country. 

Chicago is a great railroad centre, and, besides its immense domestic commerce, 
has a large trade with Canada. It has al^o a large trade direct with Europe by way 
of the Great Lakes, the Welland Canal, and the St. Lawrence River. 

Next in size and importance are Peoria and Quincy, large and prosperous cities 
with extensive commerce and manufactures. Peoria is on Peoria Lake, which is 
merely a widening of the Illinois River. Quincy stands on a high limestone bluff 
by the Mississippi River. Galena, in the lead region, is the emporium for lead. 
The Illinois University is located at Champaign. 

Springfield, the capital, is on a beautiful prairie. It was the home of Abraham 
Lincoln, and contains a monument erected to his memory. The State-house at 
Springfield is massive and beautiful. 

Questions. — Name the leading products and manufactures of Indiana. The 
chief centre of trade. The second city. The next in importance. The lake-port. 
Describe the surface of Illinois. Name the leading industries. The agricultural 
and grazing products. The minerals. The advantages for commerce. The rank in 
manufactures. Describe Chicago. Its commerce. How is the city drained? Describe 
Springfield. Other chief towns. 
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MICHIGAN. 

21. Michigan is almost wholly surrounded by water, and com- 
prises two peninsulas. The Northern peninsula is rugged and 
mountainous, with sandy plains stretching toward Lake Superior. 
It contains most of the mineral wealth of the State, and parts of 
it are covered with forests of pine, maple, and other trees, but the 
soil is generally sterile. 

Rich depoBitfl of copper and iron nre fonnd in this peninsula. The copper mines 
are among the most productive in the world, nnd the iron mines, which rank with 
the most valuable in the country, are now being rapidly developed. 

The famous Pictured Rocks, on the southern shore of Lake Superior, are sandstone 
rocks of various colors, worn by the frost and waves into many strange forms — 
arches, columns, gateways, etc. — which, seen from the lake, resemble castles. 

28. The Southern peninsula is generally level or undulating, with 
a very rich soil. There are extensive forests of white pine and 
other trees. 

Wheat ia the staple product. There are rich deposits of coal, salt, and gypsum. 

The leading industries of the State are agriculture, grazing, lumbering, fishing, 
mining, manufacturing, and commerce. The principal manufactures are lumber, 
flour, machinery, wagons, and furniture. Live-stock, dairy products, salt, iron, 
and copper are largely exported. 

28. Towns. — Detroit, the largest city in Michigan, has the best 
harbor of all the cities on the great lakes. The domestic trade and 
the commerce with Canada are very large. The manufactures are 
extensive, and are rapidly increasing. 

Questions. — Describe the northern peninsula of Michigan. What is said of the 
mines of Michigan? Of the Pictured Rocks? Of the southern peninsula? What 
is the staple product? Name the leading industries. Minerals. Manufactaree. 
Exports. Describe Detroit. Name the other chief towns. 



Grand Rapids (at the rapids of Grand River), Saginaw, Jackson, Bay City, Kala- 
mazoo, and Muskegon are prosperous places. Lansing is the capital. Ann Arbor 
is the seat of Michigan University. 

WISCONSIN. 

24. The Surface of Wisconsin consists, in general, of a high rolling 
plain crossed by ridges of hills, from which the rivers flow toward 
the Great Lakes or the Mississippi. There are many clear, deep 
lakes, and the numerous swift, sparkling streams abound with 
rapids and falls, presenting scenes of great natural beauty. 

The lakes and the rivers of the State are valuable not only for the commercial 
facilities that they afford, but also for the abundant water-power that they furnish, 
giving great advantage to manufacturing. 

25. Productions and Occupations. — ^Wisconsin produces a great 
amount of lumber, grain, lead, zinc, and iron. Agriculture and 
grazing are the leading industries. Lumbering, mining, and 
manufacturing are next in importance. There is an extensive 
commerce in bread-stuflfs, provisions, and lumber. 

The northern half of the State is covered with forests of white pine. An exceedingly 
rich belt of valuable iron ore extends from near Ashland, eastward, into Michigan. 

26. Towns. — Milwaukee, the largest city, is the principal lake- 
port. It is a great wheat market, and has a very large trade and 
important manufactures. 

Madison, the capital, and the seat of the State University, is a beautiful city. La 
Crofse. O-ihkosh, Racine, Eau Claire, Sheboygan, Fond du Lac, and Superior are 
important commercial and manufacturing towns. 

Questions. — Describe the surface of Wisconsin. Why is the scenery so pictu- 
resque? Name the chief productions. Occupations. Where are the forests? 
Describe Milwaukee. Name the capital. The other chief towns. In what basin 
is Michigan? In what basins is Wisconsin? How can yon tell? 



Questions on the Map of the East-Central States. 



Position and Outline. 

This section lies east of what great river ? South of what lakes ? Name the most 
southern of these States. Which extends farthest north? Farthest west? Farthest 
east? Bound each State. Describe each of the Michigan peninsulas. Which 
States border on the Great Lakes? 



Lalces and Rivers. 

What States are on the east bank of the Mississippi? On the banks of the Ohio? 
What rivers of Wisconsin flow into the Mississippi? What rivers of Illinois? 
Name the northern branches of the Ohio. The southern. 

What river in Wisconsin flows into Lake Superior ? What lake and rivers into 
Green Bay ? Of what lake is that bay an inlet? Into what two lakes do the rivers 
of the northern peninsula of Michigan flow? The southern peninsula? Into what 
lake do the rivers in the northern part of Ohio flow ? Name the largest. 

In what basin does Kentucky lie? Michigan? What part of Wisconsin is in the 
St. Lawrence Basin? Of Illinois? Indiana? Ohio?- 

How do the waters of Lake Superior and I^ake Michigan flow into Lake Huron ? 
Name the two bays of Lake Michigan. What rivers flow into it? By what river 
and lake does Huron discharge into Erie? What two bays of this lake in 
Michigan? What river empties into Thunder Bay? Into Saginaw Bay? 



Towns. 

Describe the situation of the following towns : — 
Kentucky,— LoninYiWe, Covington, Newport, 
ville, Lexington, Frankfort, Bowling (ireen. 
0^10. — Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Springfield, Hamilton, Akron, I'ortsmoutn, 
cothe, Xenia, St^ubcnville, Youngptown. 



Henderson, Padncah, Mays- 
Dayton, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Zanesyille, Mansfield, Chilli- 



Indiana. — Indianapolis, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Lafayette, Logansport, 
Madison, New Albany, Terre Haute, Richmond, Michigan City, South Bend. 

lUinoU, — Chicago, Springfield, Peoria, Quincy, Bloominglon. Rockford, 
Galesburg, Aurora, Freeport, Jacksonville, Galena, Alton, Ottawa, Decatur, 
Danville, Rock Island, Elgin, Joliet, Kankakee, Cairo. 

Michigan. — Detroit, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Bay City, Muskegon, Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, Port Huron, Battle Creek, Lansing, Manistee, Alpena, Ann Arbor. 

}FiffCon«in.— Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Racine, Madison, Prairie 
du Chien, La Crosse, Janesville, Eau Claire, Green Bay, Beloit, Sheboygan. 



IMiscellaneous. 

Name the towns on the Mississippi. On its branches (except the Ohio). On the 
northern bank of the Ohio. The southern. On the northern branches. The 
southern. On the Great Lakes, including inlets. On the rivers flowing into the 
Great Lakes. 

In what larger basin is the basin of the Ohio included ? What States are wholly 
or partly in the Mississippi Basin ? Wholly or partly in the St. Lawrence Basm ? 
In which basin is Chicago? Toledo? Detroit? Load a brig with grain and flour 
at Chicago for Montreal: by what waters would she go? At Montreal the cargo 
is transferred to a large steamer: follow the route to Liverpool. 

Name the leading manufactures of this section. The principal agricultural prod- 
ucts. Grazing products. What articles are made here from grain ? What are the 
animal products? Which is the warmest State? The coldest? 

The largest cities of this section are Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, Cleveland, and Indianapolis : describe the situation of each, and t«ll all 
you know about it. 

Spell the following words : Milwaukee. Sault de Ste Marie, Mackinaw, Saginaw, 
Wabash, Cincinnati, Marquette, Terre Haute, Eau Claire. 
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and South Dakota, which formerly constituted Dakota Territory. 

2. The Surface is generally level or undulatinir, and the land 
rises gradually from the Mississippi to the height of 2500 or 3000 
feet on the western border. 

The only mountains are the Black Hills, in South Dakota, whose highest sum- 
mits are 5000 feet above' the sea. They are a branch of the Rocky Mountains. 
The Ozark Mountains, in Missouri, are a series of hills, extending into Arkansas. 

The banks of the streams in this section, as in the East-Central States, are often 
high and bold, rising into blufis two or three hundred feet above the river. 

8. The Lakes and Rivers belong to two systems : — The Missis- 
sippi and Hudson Bay. They are separated from each other by 
low hills or plateaus. 

4. The Mississippi and the Missouri are the principal natural 
highways for commerce in these States. Steamboats ascend the 
Mississippi to St. Paul, in Minnesota. The Missouri is navigable 
from its mouth to the Great Falls, in Montana, but its tributaries 
are too shallow to be of much use for commerce. 

6. The Basin of the Mississippi covers nearly the whole of the 
Central Plain of the United States, and is second in importance 
only to that of the Amazon. 

The Mississippi rises in Lake Itasca, although a small lake called Elk Luke, which 
empties into Lake Itasca, is sometimes considered tlie source. From this lake to the 
Gulf of Mexico the length of the river is 2800 miles. If we reckon its length from the 
source of the Missouri, it is 4100 miles long. There is uninterrupted river navigation 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Fulls of the Missouri— a distance of 30(H) miles. 

" Missouri " means ** muddy water." The Mississippi is coi^paratively clear until 
it receives the turbid waters of the Missouri. Below that point it is discolored. 

6. Climate. — The winters are mild, except in the far north, 
where the cold is very severe. Though the sumnaer days are hot, 
the summer nights are cool. 

7. The western part of this section is in the Great Plain? — the 
high, barren region which slopes eastward from the Rocky 

Mountains. 

Questions. — What is the general character of the surface of this section ? Where 
are the mountains ? The bluffs ? To what systems do the waters belong? How far 
are the two principal rivers navigable? What is said of the tributaries of the 
Missouri ? How large is the basin of the Mississippi ? Describe that river. Where 
does it become muddy? Why? What is said of the Missouri? Describe the 
climate. Which State has the colder winters — Missouri, or Minnesota? Why? 



MINJNG. ON TH^ MISSISSIPPI. 

8. The unproductiveness of the Great Plains is owing to their 
extreme dryness. The ocean breezes lose their moisture by the 
time they reach places so far inland ; and there is, therefore, 
hardly any rain. But the country lying east of the Plains is 
well watered by moisture from the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

No distinct boundary can be given between the prairies and the plains, though 
the meridian of 100° is often used for that purpose. 

9. Productions and Occupations. — Agriculture and grazing are 
the leading pursuits; for the soil is generally very rich, and the 
pasturage almost everywhere abundant. Grain and live-stock are 
the staple products. 

10. Although the Plains are too dry for agriculture, they yield 
a very nutritious kind of grass called "buffalo grass," which dries 
into hay without being cut, and affords excellent pasturage all the 
year, supporting herds which require no housing. 

There are belts of valuable timber along the streams, and in Minnesota there are 
extensive forests, as in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Mining is a profitable and important occupation. Coal and iron are abundant in 
this section. The iron mines of Missouri are among the richest in the world. 
Missouri, Kansa<«, and Iowa are rich in lead deposits. Copper, zinc, and salt 
abound in certain districts. South Dakota has valuable gold-mines. 

Manufacturing is fast growing in importance, and is, in many districts, a leading 
interest, owing to the abundant water-power and extensive coal-fields in the section. 
Flour-mill products, sawed lumber, packed beef and pork, are among the chief 
manufactures. 

11. The commerce is mostly domestic, and is carried on by the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, and by many railroads connected 
with all parts of the country. 

The exports are grain, live-stock, flour, liquors, packed pork, hams, wool, lumber, 
lead, iron, hemp, and tobacco. The principal imports are the manufactures of the 
Eastern and Middle States, cotton from the South, and a variety of goods from 
foreign countries. 



Questions. — Where are the Great Plains? Why are they sterile? Why dry? 
Wh}' ip the country east of them moist? What are the staple products? Why? 
What furnishes pasturage on the Plains? Where is the timber? Where are the 
miner.ils? What is said of manufacturing? Which State of this section i* 
largely engaged in this businefs? What are the chief manufactures? How if 
the commerce carried on? Name the exports. The imports. 
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12. Surface. — Nortk of the Osage 

and Missouri Rivers the country is an undulating or a level prairie, 
with woodlands along the streams. South of this, the surface is 
undulating or hilly, and, in some parts, rugged and broken. 

13. Productions and Occupations. — The chief industries are agri- 
culture, grazing, manufacturing, mining, and commerce. 

Grain, hemp, tobacco, live-stock, and wool, are the principal farming product*^; 
lumber, flour-mill products, and packed meat«, the leading manufactures. 

A large part of the State is adapted to vine-growing, and quantities of wine are 
made. Cotton, hemp, and flax grow well in the southern counties. 

The coal-fields are extensive, and the mines of iron and of lead are among the 
richest in the world. Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob are masses of valuable iron- 
ore. Copper, tin, zinc, nickel, kaolin, and building-stone add to the mineral wealth 
of the State. 

14. Towns. — St. Louis is the commercial centre of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and one of the largest cities in the country. 
Although its commerce is immense, the prosperity of the city is 
mainly due to manufivctures. The leading manufactures are flour, 
packed beef and pork, iron and leather goods. 

15. The commerce is chiefly in grain and flour, live-stock and 
provisions, cotton, lead, and iron. A magnificent steel bridge 
across the Mississippi greatly increases the commercial advan- 
t<iges of St. Louis. 

Kansas City is the center of trade for the Missouri Basin ; St. Joseph, for the 
north-western part of the State. 

Springfield is in the midst of a rich lead region. Jefierson City is the capital. 

IOWA. 

16. Surface. — This is chiefly a land of rolling prairies, with 
abundant timber in the southern half of the State and along the 
rivers. The forests consist almost wholly of deciduous trees. 

The deep soil of the prairies is highly productive, and the rich alluvial lands of 
the Missouri Valley need little, if any, fertilizing to make them a source of profit 
to the husbandman. There is scarcely any marsh or waste land in Iowa. 



Queitions.-— Dencrihe the surface of Missouri. Name the products of agricul- 
ture. Of grazin^z. Mining. Maniifjicturing. What are the leading industries? 



Describe Iron Mountain. Pilot Knob, 
regard to commerce? In manufactures? 
is said of Kansas City ? Of St. Joseph ? 



What position does St. Louis hold in 
Name the leading manufactures. What 
Springfield? Jefferson City ? 



17. Productions and Occupations. — Iowa owes its prosperity 
chiefly to its grain-fields, pastures, and mines. A great coal-field 
underlies the middle districts, and the lead region of Wisconsin and 
Illinois spreads into the eastern part of the State. There are inex- 
haustible quantities of the finest building stone and valuable clays. 

Iowa is a leading State in the production of cereals and live-stock. The dairy- 
products are of great value, owing to the pure waters and the fine pasturage in 
many districts. The commerce is extensive ; the chief exports are corn, oats, wheat, 
and grazing products, lumber, farming implements, iron, lead, machinery, bricks, 
and pottery. 

18. Towns. — Des Moines, the capital, is the largest city and the 
most important railroad center in the State. Sioux City is next in 
size. Dubuque is an important lead-market. 

Dnvcnport and Burlington hnve extensive commerce and manufactures. Council 
Bluffs, Cedar Rapids, and Keokuk are important places. 

MINNESOTA. 

19. Surfaoe. — Minnesota is a high, rolling plain, consisting of 
small prairies varied by wooded hills. The northern part of the 
State is covered with forests of deciduous trees. 

20. Minnesota is distinguished for the number and the beauty 

of its lakes, of which there are about seven thousand. 

The State is remarkable for its picturesque scenery. The Mississippi is studded 
with islands and bordered by high bluffs. 6t. Anthony''s P'alls, in the Mississippi, 
and the famous Falls of the Minnehaha are exceptionally romantic and beautiful. 

21. The Climate is dry and healthful. The winters are cold, but 
the fall of suow is light ; the summers have warm days, with cool, 
breezy nights; spring and autumn are mild, delightful seasons. 

22. Productions and Occupations. — Gniin and the pine forests are 
the chief sources of wealth. Wheat, flour, and lumber are largely 
exported. 



al'le for the beauty of its scenery. falls of st. anthony. 

The falls afford immense water-power for numerous flour-mills and saw-mills. The 

flour-mills of Minneapolis are the most extensive in the world. 

Duluth is the most western port of Lake Su[>erior, and is the eastern end of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. Winona, Stillwater, Mankato, Saint Cloud, Faribault, 
and Red Wing are important towns. 

Questions. — Describe the surface of Iowa. The productions. What is said of 
De.-* Moines ? Sioux City ? Dubuque? Davenport? Burlington? Other towns? 
De.scribe the surface of Minnesota. Tlie scenery. The climnte. Name the pro- 
ductions. Where are the forests? What is said of St. Paul !* Of Minneapolis? 
Of Duluth? Name the other principal towns*. In what basins is Minnesota? 
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KANSAS. 

24. Surface. — The greater part of Kansas is a plain which rises 

to the height of 2500 or 3000 feet upon the north-western border. 

The weetero part in the Great Plains is too dry for agricalture. The rest of the 
country is well watered by numerous streams, which are lined with timber. 

25. Productions and Occupations. — The rich pasturage of the 
State and the naturally-produced hay of the Plains are peculiarly 
suitable for grazing, as the cattle need no housing in winter. 

Vast herds of cattle are raised, and form the chief wealth of the people. Fine 
crops of grain, hemp, flax, fruits, and vegetables are produced. Coal, lead, zinc, 
salt, clays, and building-stone abound in certain parts. 

26. Towns. — Topeka, the capital, is one of the largest towns in 

the State. Most of the towns are on the great rivers, and are 

rapidly increasing in population and importance. 

Kansas City, Wichita, Leavenworth, Atchison, and Fort Scott are among the 
most flourishing lowno, and are rapidly growing in importance. 

NEBRASKA. 

27. Surfticc. — Like Kansas, this State consists chiefly of an 
elevated undulating plain. There are no mountains except in the 
northern part, where the foot-hills of the Kockies appear. 

28. The Clifnate has extremes of temperature, but its dryness 
serves to modify these extremes and to make the climate healthful. 

29. Productions and Occupations. — Corn, wheat, and oats are 
the great staples. Tobacco and garden fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated with great success. The grazing products are among 
the most valuable exports. Coal, salt, and building-stone are 
found in the State. Manufacturing is increasing in importance. 

80. Towns. — Omaha is the largest town. Lincoln, the capital, 
Beatrice, Hastings, and Nebraska City are flourishing manufac- 
turing and commercial centers. 

Questions. — Descril)e the surface of Kansas. Why is grazing tlie leading huR- 
inew? Name the principal productions. Occupations. What is the capital? Where 
are most of the towns 7 Name the principal town. Tlie other towns. Describe 
the surface of Nebraska. The climate. Name the chief productions. Occupations. 
Which is the largest town in the State? Name the capital. Name some of the 
important manufacturing towns. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

31. Surface.— The greater part of the State is level prairie-land. 
The only high land is the Plateau of the Missouri Hills, which traverses 
the State from north-west to south-east, continuing into South Dakota. 

Along the eastern slope of the plateau are a number of salt lakes, the largest of 
which is Lake Minnewakan. 

32. The Climate is noted for ite extremes. 

Most of the great storms which prevail throughout the northern and eastern part 
of the United States have their origin in the section which includes this State aad 
those immediately surrounding it. 

33. Productions and Ocoupations. — The alluvial lands along the 
Missouri and its branches are exceedingly fertile, and produce grain 
in abundance. Agriculture and grazing are the principal pursuits. 

34. Towns. — Bismarck, the capital, is situated on the Missouri 
River. Fargo, near the head of navigation on the Red River of the 
North, is the largest town and a railroad and commercial center. 
Pembina is the oldest town. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

86. Surface. — The character of the country is like that of North 
Dakota. In the south-west are elevations known as the Black 
Hills and a desert tract called the '* Bad Lands," which extends 
into Nebraska. 

86. The Climate and the seasons resemble those of Minnesota. 

37. Productions and Occupations. — Farming and stock-raising 
are the principal industries. Rich deposits of gold are found in 
the Black Hills, and mining is profitably conducted in that region. 

88. Towns. — The po[>ulation of the State is rapidly increasing. 
The most important towns are Pierre, the capital, Yankton, Sioux 
Falls, Huron, and Deadwood — the center of the mining interests. 

In the Western part of the State a tract of land Ib reserved as a home for the 
various trihes of the Sioux Indians. 

Questions. — Describe the surface of North Dakota? What high land crosses this 
State ? What is said of the climate 7 Of the storms ? What are the principal pro- 
ducts and occupations ? Where are the lakes situated ? Name the capital of North 
Dakota 7 The largest town ? Which is the oldest town ? What elevations of land 
are found in South Dakota? What are the principal industries of the State? 
Name the most important towns. 



Questions on the Map of the West-Central States. 



Position and Outline. 

What country is north of this section? What States and lake are east? Wliat 
State and Territory on the south ? Bound Missouri. {For this and aome other qties- 
tioru, $u the Map of the United States, page SH.) Bound Iowa. Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakou, South Dakota. 



Surface, Lalces, and Rivers. 

Where are the Black Hills? The Ozark Mountains? What great river rises in 
Minnesota? Between what States does it flow? What branch flows between 
Minnesota and Wisconsin? What great river empties into the Mississippi above 
St. Louis? 

Name the principal branches of the Mississippi in this section. The principal 
branches of the Missouri. To what great river system do all these rivers belong? 

What river is between Dakota and Minnei^ota? Into what lake does it flow ? (See 
Map of North America.) Into what bay does this lake discharge its waters? By 
what river? Where is the Lake of the Woods? What three lakes empty into 
Lake of the Woods by Rainy River? Into what large lake does Lake of the 
Woods, with iu tributaries, flow? 

To what river pyptem does the Red River of the North belong ? In what direc- 
tion does it flow ? To what pystem do the Lake of the Woods and its tributaries 
belong? What great lake is on the eastern border of Minnesota? What river 
flows into it at Duluth? To what river system do this lake and river belong? 



Towns. 

Describe the situation of the following towns : — 

ir*MouW.— St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Hannibal, Springfield, St. Charles. 
Jeflerson City, Sedalia. 

Ioioi%. — Dubuque, Davenport, Burlington, Des Moines. Sioux City, Council Bluffs. 

MiniiesoUi.St. Paul. Minneapolis, Winona, Duluth, Red Wing, Mankato, Fari- 
bault, Stillwater, St. Cloud. 

ATanMU.— Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, Fort Scott. Topeka. Wichita. 

Nebraska. — Omaha, Lincoln, Beatrice, Hastings, Nebraska City. 

North Ddkottt. — Bismarck, Fargo, Pembina. Grand Rapids. 

S^mUi Dahda, — Yankton, Deadwood, Huron, Sioux Falls, Pierre. 



{Miscellaneous. 

Which of the foregoing towns are on the Mississippi River? On the Missouri? 
Trace the passage of a vessel from Doluth or Chicago to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
referring to the Maps of the East Central SUtes, and the M.ap of the British Prov- 
inces. How would she pass the rapids of the Sault de Ste Marie ? From Lake Eri€ 
to Lake Ontario? Ans, By the Welland Canal. Vessels may descend the rapids in 
the St. Lawrence, but in ascending the river they must take the canal at Montreal. 
Describe the return of the vessel from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Duluth ^ By 
what railroad will a party of travelers proceed from Omaha to San Franci«oo? 
What river in Nebraska does that railroad follow ? What goods are received Irom 



the South at St. Louis ? 
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1 

Highlands or the Tacific Slope, and are therefore called the Pacific 

States and Territories. 

2. Surface. — Most of this section is occupied by the Western 
Plateau of North America, which here attains its greatest width, — 
about 800 miles,— and is from 2000 to 9000 feet above the sea. 
The Plateau is bordered by the Eocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada, and is crossed by many lower and shorter chains. 

The Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada nre lofty ranges, whose snow-capped 
summits rise from 5000 to 15,000 feet above the sea. The Sierra Nevada and Cas- 
cade Mountains form one continuous range, but the Rocky Mountains are com- 
posed uf several parallel chains connected by cross ranges which form separate 
basins or plateaus. 

8. Eiist of the Rocky Mountains the land gradually descends 
from a height of about 5000 feet to the Mississippi River. The 
western part of this slope is called the Great Plains. 

4. Low ranges called the Coast Mountains skirt the Pacific 
coast. The country between them and the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade Range consists chiefly of broad and fertile valleys. 

Thus we see that the Pacific States and Territories form three natural divisions : — 
1. The Great Plateau, with its mountain-chains ; 2. The Great Plains on the east; 
3. The low valleys and the Coast Mountains on the west. 

6. Rivers. — Most of the rivers rise in the Rocky Mountains, and 
their waters finally reach the Pacific Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico. 
The principal rivers are the Missouri and the Arkansas, the Colum- 
bia and the Colorado. 

Many of the streams flow through Rorges called cantmt, whose sides often rise to 
a great height. In the Grand Cafion of the Colo.^ado. in Arizona, the deep and 
narrow current flows between massive walls that in some places rise to a height 
of more than 6000 feet above the river. • 

6. The Missouri is navigable for small steamboats from the 

Questions. — What three divisions does this section form? Describe the Plateau. 
The Rocky Mountains. The Sierra Nevada and the Cascade Mountains. The Great 
Plains. The coast ranges and the valleys. Is most of this section high land or low 
land ^ Where is the low land ? Is the land east of the Rocky Mountains high or 
low? Name four large rivers. Where do they rise? Into what water does each 
flow ? Describe the Grand Cafion. 



, , . *^ THE PACIFIC R. R. 

mercial importance. 

Large steamboats ascend the Columbia to the rapids, where it breaks through the 
Oasoade Range, and the river is also navigable for a great distance above that point 
Tlie Colorado is navigable for steamboats to Callville, 600 miles from its mouth. 

7. Lakes. — The Yellowstone, the Klamath, and the Pend 
d'Oreille are among the largest of the fresh-water lakes. There 
are many salt lakes, which have no outlet. They occur chiefly 
in the Great Basin of Utah and Nevada. 

The Great Salt Lake, in Utah, is the largest of this class. The water of Utah 
Lake, which flows into it by the Jordan River, is perfectly fresh and pure. 

8. The Climate of this section, as a whole, is dry, equable, and 
mild. The winters are warmer than in the country farther east, 
and the diflFerence between summer and winter is not so great. 

The climate of the Highlands presents greater extremes of temperature than that 
of the Coast Region. 

9. The Coast Region receives abundant moisture from the Pacific 

Ocean. This is especially true of Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. 

California is drier. 

The year, in California, Oregon, and Washington, is divided into two seasons, — 
the wet and the dry, corresponding, in a measure, to summer and winter. The 
rnins fall between November and April. The snow-fall is very light, except among 
the mountains. Indeed, there is no snow at all on the lowlands of California. 

10. The Plateau and the Great Plains are very dry; for the 
moisture from the Rvcific is cooled in crossing the snow capped 
Sierras and the Rocky Mountains, and descends upon their slopes 
in the form of rain or snow. The fall of snow or rain is, therefore, 
very light on the Plateau and the Plains. 

The summer is hotter and the winter colder than upon the coast. On the moun- 
tains and the higher parts of the plateau, especially at the north, the winter is in- 
tensely cold ; and the changes of temperature are often very great and sudden. 

Questions. — How far is the Missouri navigable? The Columbia? The Colo- 
rado? Why are many rivers of little value for commerce? Name the largest salt 
lake. What fresh water lake flows into it ? 

What is the general character of the climate of this section' Describe that of 
the Coa^t Region. What is said of the seasons? The climate of the Plateau and 
Great Plains? What is said of the winter and summer on these high lands? 
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11. Vegetation. — In the Coast Begion, the mounbiin sides and 
a large part of the valleys are densely wooded with the grandest 
cone-bearing evergreens in the world. Son^e of them are 35 feet 
in diameter, and nearly 400 feet high. 

12. Grass grows luxuriantly, and grain and fruit are raised in 
abundance. The nights are so cool, however, throughout the 
Pacific States and Territories, that corn does not ripeii well. 

Southern California is not so well timbered as the rest of the Coast Region, and 
produces very little grass. But there is an abundance of clover, wild-oats, and 
other pasturage, and hay is made from wheat, oats, and barley. 

13. The Plateau and the Great Plains are the driest and least 
fertile parts of the United States. A large part of the region 
is a desert ; but where the land can be irrigated, the soil is gen- 
erally found to be highly productive. 

On the mountain sides are forests of pine, cedar, and other cone-bearing ever- 
greens ; and along the streams are groves of cotton-wood, willow, etc. Some of the 
land near the base of the mountains, and in the valleys, and along the larger streams, 
can be cultivated, but it is better adapted to stock-raising than to tillage. 

The sape-bnuh, sand-grew, bunch-grass, and buffalo-grass, afford excellent pas- 
turage all the year; and the cattle require no housing in winter. 

14. Animals. — Among the wild animals of the Pacific States and 
Territories, are the grizzly, the brown, and the black bear; the 
panther, the wolf, and the coyote ; the bison (or bufialo), the elk, 
the common deer, the antelope, the prairie-dog. 

The buffaloes, which used to roam in such vast herds over the plains, are now less 
numerous, and, before long, will be extinct. 

The prairie-dog is a little animal, somewhat like a woodchuck, and having a bark 
like a small dog. He lives in a hole which he digs in the ground, throwing up the 
earth in a mound, and sharing his habitation with the owl and rattlesnake. The 
prairie-dog settlements sometimes cover a great extent of country. 

16. Inhabitants. — The greater part of this section is still thinly 
Battled, but its varied resources have so encouraged immigration 
that the population is rapidly increasing. Chinese are found in 
nearly all parts of the section. 

Most of the uncivilized Indians in our country are found in this section. Tjiey 
subsist by hunting. Some of the tribes are very fierce and cru^l, as the frequent 
wars with the whites prove. In Arizona and New Mexico the half-civilized Indisms 
are friendly to the whites. They build stone or adobe houses, raise cotton, grain, 
and cattle, and weave their own garnienis. 

16. Productions and Occupations. — On the Plateau, stock-raising 
anil mining are the moat important pursuits. Gold and silver are flie 
leading minerals ; but copper, lead, iron, tin, quicksilver, coal, Palt, 
and other useful minerals are abundant. In the Coast Region, agri- 
culture, stock-raising, and lumbering are the principal occupations. 
California is also largely engaged in mining and manufacturing. 

17. The Commerce with the States east of the Rocky Moan- 
tains, is canied on by the Pacific railroads, and by steamers which 
connect with the Panama Railway. 

Gold and silver are largely exported from this pection ; wheat, wine, and fruit 
from California, and laniher from Waaliington, California, and Oregon. 

Questions.— Where are the fore«t« in the Coa!«t Region? Describe them. What 
other vegetation in this division ? Why does not maite ripen well ? What is said 
of the forests of California? Of the pasturage? 

Describe the soil and vegetation of the Plateau and Plains. Where do the cone- 
bearing trees grow? The willow and cotton- wood ? What land can be cultivated 
without irrigation ? What is the eflFect of irrigation ? What advantages are there 
for stock-raising? Name the wild animals. Describe the prairie-dog. Why is this 
section thinly settled ? What Asiatics are there ? Describe the savages. Describe 
the half-civilised Indians. 



SCENERY IN CALIFORNIA. 



CALIFORNIA. 

18. Productions and Occupations. — California, formerly the most 
noted gold-field of the world, is surpassed now only by Montana in the 
value of its gold product. It ranks among the leading States in the 
production of wine, wheat, barley, and wool. 

The fruits of northern countries grow here in great perfection ; and the southern 
half of the State produces a variety of semi-tropical plants, among them the orange, 
the lemon, the olive, the fig, the almond, and the mulberry. 

Tlie redwood, the gigantw sequoia, and many other varieties of evergreen trees 
furnish valuable lumber. 

The famous gold-fields are on the western base of the Sierras. The quicksilver 
mines of New Almaden are the richest in the world. Valuable deposits of tin, copper, 
iron, coal, sulphur, borax, salt, etc., add to the great mineral wealth of California. 

The manufactures are fast increasing, and consist chiefly of flour-mill products 
wine, liquors, sawed lumber, molasses and refined syrup, leather, and iron-work. 
Agriculture, stock-raising, farming, and manufacturing are the principal, pursuits. 

Questions. — What is the leading business in the Plateau ? Name the principal 
minerals. The others. Name the leading pursuits in the Coast Region. How is 
commerce carried on? Name the export**. Name the productions of California. 
Mention the semi-tropical plants. Where are the gold fields? The quicksilver 
mines? Name the other minerals. The manufactures. 
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19. Climate. — California has a dry climate, particularly in the 
San Joaquin Valley and the southern part of the State. 

In the winter and the ppring, — when the rain occurs, — the landscape is green and 
/tsautiful. In summer and autumn, — the dry season, — the ground is baked hard to 
the depth of several inches, and the whole country is dry and brown. 

20. California has really several climates, depending less upon 
latitude than upon elevation and distance from the sea. The settler 
can find almost any climate that he likes. 

West of 'the Coast Mountains, the summer is cooler and the winter warmer than 
in the interior. Probably no other part of the world has winters so warm and 
summers so cool as those of tlie coast region from San Francisco northward. 

East of the Coast Range, the summer is intensely hot; thus, when San Francisco 
has a delightful temperature, the interior, shut off from the cool sea-breezes, glows 
with tropical heat. 

21. Among the many natural curiosities of the State, are the 
groves of Big Trees, the famous Yosemite Valley, and the hot 
springs called the Geysers. 

The Big Trees are in a belt extending along the Sierra Nevada southward from 
the Yosemite region, and some of them are supposed to be 2000 years old. 

The Yosemite Valley is formed by a cleft in the Sierra Nevada, and is drained 
by the Merced River. The walls rise abruptly to the height of 4r<H) feet ; and 
down these precipices many beautiful cascades descend to the green and level floor 
of the valley. 

22. Towns. — San Francisco is the largest city on the Pacific* 
coast of America, and has the best harbor. It is connected with 
the cities of the Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic seaboard by 
the Pacific railroads and the Panama route, and has lines of 
steamships to the Sandwich Islands, Australia, China, Japan, 
and to South American ports. 

The leading exports are quicksilver, gold, wheat, fruit, flour, barley, and wine. 

Sacramento, the capital, is the commercial center of the Sacramento Valley, and 
Stockton of the San Joaquin Valley. T)ie other principal towns are Oakland, Snn 
Jose, Los Angeles, San Diego, Stockton, and Alameda. 

OREGON. 

23. The Cascade Range divides the State into two parts, called 
Eastern and Western Oregon, which differ greatly in climate and 
productions. 

24. Western Oregon is abundantly watered by winds from the 
Pacific, and has a moist, mild, and equable climate. 

The summers are cool ; yet, except in the valleys, there is very little snow or ice 
in winter, though the country lies in the latitude of New England. 
Grain, fruit, forests of pine, fir, and cedar, and the richest grass, abound. 

26. Eastern Oregon belongs to the dry plateau region, and is 
better adapted to stock-raising than to tillage. The summers 
are hotter and the winters colder than in the western division. 

Wheat, lumber, and salmon are the principal exports of the State. Gold and 
coal are mined to a considerable extent. 

26. Towns. — Most of the population is in Western Oregon. 
Portland is the principal city. Salem is the capital. 

Questions. — Describe tlie climate of California. Where is irrigation necessary? 
Why? When is the country green? Brown? Upon what do the ditferences in 
climate chiefly dei»end? What difference between the sea-coast and the interior? 
Why? What is there remarkable about the coast northward from San Francisco? 

Name the natural curiosities. How old are some of the great trees? Describe 
the Yosemite Valley. Describe San Francisco. Sacramento. Stockton. Name the 
other chief towns. What are the exports of San Francisco? 



THE BUTTE " EL MORO." 

(Bttttes are single peaks rising abruptly fh)m the plain to the height of from 1000 to 2S00 
feet They are found in the Coast Region and on the Plateau.) 

WASHINGTON. 

27. In surface, climate, and productions, this State resembles 

Oregon, tliougli, being farther north, it is somewhat colder. The 

western division is moist, fertile, and heavily timbered. The'easU 

ern part, or plateau region, is dry, but well fitted for grazing. 

The coal-mines of Wasliington are very valuable. The fisheries employ numbers 
of people. Wheat, lumber, live-stock, and fish are the chief exports. 

28. Towns. — Olympia is the capital. Seattle, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane Falls, and Walla Walla are the largest towns. 

ALASKA. 

29. The interior has a climate of great extremes: the winters 
being dreadfully cold, and the summers hot. The coast district, 
between the mouijitains and the sea, is very moist and equable. 

At Fort Yukon the mercury has been known to rise as high as 112®. At Sitka 
the summers are very cool, and the winters are warmer than those of Philadelphia; 
yet Sitka is farther north than Nain, in Labrador. 

30. The warm Japan current, which sweeps around from the 
cojist of Asia to the shores of Alaska, is the cause of the moisture 
and the uniform temperature on the western coiist of Alaska. 

31. Alaska is valuable for its furs, fisheries, and mineral wealth. 
Sitka is the seat of government. Juneau is the principal settlement. 

The furs are from tlie sea-otter, the beaver, the seal, the ermine, the marten, ant] 
the fox. 

Questions. — How is Oregon divided? Describe Western Oregon. Eastern. 
Name the chief ex|,ort8 of the State. The towns. What are the climate and pro- 
ductions of Wash.n^ton? What part is adapted to agriculture? To grazing? 
Name the productions. The capital. Largest town. 

Describe the climate of Alaska. What is the cause of the moisture and equability 
of the coast? Name the productions. What is said of the furs? Where is the 
seat of government? Describe the climate of Sitka. Where is Fort Yukon? 
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A FIQHT BETWEEN INDIANS AND UNITED STATES TROOrt. 



IDAHO. 

32. The greater part of this State is too dry to be cultivated 
without irrigation ; but the mountain sides are clothed with forests, 
and there is an abundance of good pasturage. 

The country is rich in gold, silver, quicksilyer, and tin. Mining and grazing are 
the principal industries ; and farming is made successful by means of irrigation. 

33. Towns. — Boise City is the capital and principal town. 

WYOMING. 

34. Wyoming, like Idaho, is a table-land, crossed by many 
chains of the Rocky Mountains. Gold, silver, and useful min- 
erals are found, and pasturage and timber are abundant. The 
numerous streams furnish every facility for irrigation. 

The Union Pacific Railway is rapidly developing the resources of the southem 
part of the Territory, and the rich coal-mines are extensively worked. 

The Black Hills extend from the Platte River into Montana and Dakota. They 
receive their name from the dark color of the rock, which, in some places, is almost 
hlack. 

36. In the north-western part of Wyoming a tract of land, about 
3600 miles in extent, has been set aside by Congress as a National 
Park. In natural curiosities it is unrivaled by any other district 
of equal size on the globe. 

Among the most wonderful of the attractive features of this Park are Yellowstone 
Lake, the hot springs, the geysers, the waterfalls, and cafions. There are probably 
50 geysers that throw columns of water from 50 to 200 feet high. 

36. Towns. — Cheyenne is the capital and largest town. 

MONTANA. 

37. The western part of this State is a mountainous table-land. 
The eastern belongs to the Great Rains. Montana is now the great- 
est gold-producing region in the world. Silver, ccpper, iron, lead, 
coal, and fine building-stone are also found in great abundance. 

There is good grazing, and timber is abundant among the mountains ; but, except 
in the rich lands along the streams, irrigation is generally necessary for tillage. 

There are two important railroads, and recent immigration has added largely to 
the population of the State. 

38. Towns. — Helena is the capital and principal town. 



Questions.— Is Idaho better adapted to grazing, or to tillage ? Why 7 Where are 
the forests? Name the minerals. Why is the population small? Describe the sur- 
face of Wyoming. The productions. What pasturage is tliere? Where are the coal- 
fields? Describe the National Park. Name the principal towns. Describe the 
surface of Montana. Name the prodactions. Where are the forests? Is grazing 
or agriculture the mo^t profitable? Why? Name the chief town. 



NEVADA. 

39. The larger part of Nevada belongs to the Great Basin — 
which is a barren table-land 4500 feet high, crossed by parallel 
mountain-chains, extending north and south. 

Most of the State is a desert ; but the eastern slopes of the Sierra Nevada are 
covered with forests, and the sand-grass and sage-brush afford excellent pasturage. 

40. The great wealth of Nevada is in its silver mines, which are 
the richest in the world. Gold, copper, iron, lead, borax, salt, and 
sulphur^ are found in abundance. 

The deposits of soda and salt are really marvelous. In the south-east there are 
"salt bluffs" 500 feet high, forming a mass of rock-salt two miles long and one 
and a half miles wide. On one lake in Nevada, soda forms in a state almost pure. 

41. Towns. — ^Virginia City is the largest town. Carson City is 
the capital. 

UTAH. 

42. The Wahsatch Mountains divide Utah into two parts, the 
eastern part belonging to the Colorado Basin, and the western to 
the Great Interior Basin. 

Gold, silver, and lead are mined. There is timber upon the mountains, and sand- 
grass and bunch-grass grow upon the plains ; but the country is, naturally, a desert. 
However, where the streams have made irrigation comparatively easy, the soil has 
yielded bountiful crops, and agriculture is a leading industry. 

43. Many of the people are Mormons, a religious sect. Their 
settlements are principally around Great Salt Lake, along the 
western base of the Wahsatch Mountains, and in the Kio Virgen 
Valley. 

By means of extensive irrigation and great industry the Mormons have fine crops 
of grain in their districts. The other white inhabitants, whom the Mormons call 
Gentiles, are engaged in mining. Stock-raising is a growing industry. 

44. Towns. — Salt Lake City is the principal town, and one of 
the largest upon the Great Plateau. Ogden and Prove are flourish- 
ing towns on the railroad. 

Questions. — Describe the surface of Nevada. The soil. The vegetation. Name 
the principal mineral. The others. What is said of the salt and soda? Of the 
towns 7 Describe the surface of Utah. What is the character of the soil 7 Where 
has irrigation been extensively practiced 7 Who are mostly engaged in mining 7 
In farming? Who are the Mormons? Where are their settlements? Who are the 
Qentiles? Describe the principal town. T 
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COLORADO. 

45. Colorado is crossed by the Rocky Mountains, which enclose 
beautiful valleys, called Parks. The highest of these is about 9000 
feet above the sea. East of the mountains are the Plains. 

The insufficient rain-fall is a hindrance to agriculture, but irrigation has devel- 
oped the resources of a naturally fertile country, and amply repaid the husbandman. 
The parks have a rich soil, and are clothed with luxuriant grasses ; and their hills 
are covered with fine forests abounding in game. 

46. Productions and Occupations. — Gold, silver, lead, coal, iron, 
copper, salt, soda, marble and other building-stones, grain, grazing 
products, and timber, are Uie chief productions. Mining is the 
principal pursuit, but agriculture, stock-raising, and wool-growing 
afford employment to great numbers of the people. 

47. Towns. — Denver, the capital and largest city, is on the 
Plains, more than 5000 feet above the sea. Pueblo, Colorado 

Springs, Leadville, and Trinidad are thriving towns. 

• 

ARIZONA. 

48. Mountain chains cross the Territory from north-west to 
south-east. East and north of the mountains lies a high table- 
land, with forests of pine and a rich growth of grass. 

The greater part of the Territory is too dry for tillage. The cultivated lands 
irrigated from the neighboring streams produce grain, fruits, and vegetables. The 

Questions. — Describe the Parks of Colorado. Where are the Plains ? What is 
said of the soil 7 Name the chief products. Principal pursuit. Describe Denver. 
Name other important towns. Describe the surface of Arizona. What are the 
principal minerals of Arizona^ 



valleys and the mountain-slopes afford excellent pasture, and stock-raising is an 
important industry. 

49. Immense quantities of gold, silver, copper, coal, and salt 
have been found in Arizona. The hostile Apaches have been sub- 
dued, and immigrants are coming into the country in large numbera 

The new railroad connecting the Territory with San Francisco will help to de 
velop the resources of the country. 

60. Towns. — Phoenix is the capital, Prescott is the principal 
trading point, and Tucson is the largest town. 

NEW MEXICO. 

61. The centre of the Territory is crossed by mountain ranges, 
between which and Sierra Madre lies the great valley of the Rio 
Grande. The Great Plains east of the mountains are called, in 
New Mexico and Texas, the Llano Estacado. 

The Llano Estacado is a desert, and a great part of the Territory is unfit for 
tillage ; hut the river-lands yield abundant crops, and the mountains are covered 
with evergreen forests. As a grazing country. New Mexico is unsurpassed. The 
stock are never housed, and are raised at very little expense. 

Mines of gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal are part of the great mineral wealth 
of the Territory. A large part of the population of New Mexico are Mexicans. 

62. Towns.— Santa Fe is the capital and principal town. Albu- 
querque is next in importance. 

Questions.— What will help to develop the resources of Arizona ? What is the 
capital? Descrihe the surface of New Mexico. What is said of the Llano 
Estacado? Of the mines? Of the population. What is the capital of New 
Mexico ? What is said of Albuquerque ? 



Questions on the Map of the Pacific States and Territories. 



Position and Outline. 

What country is on the north ? On the south ? What ocean on the west ? Bound 
Alaska. {See U. S. Map.) What States on the Pacific coast ? Name the three on the 
northern horder. Name States or Territories on the eastern border. The southern. 
The remaining two. Locate the Santa Barbara Islands. Point Concepcion. Cape 
Mendocino. Cape Blanco. Cape Foul weather. Cape Flattery. San Francisco Bay. 
Puget Sound. Strait of Juan de Fuca. Name the islands on the coast of Alaska. 



Surface. 

In what direction do the Rocky Mountains extend ? The Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade Mountains ? The Coast Mountains ? 

Locate the following : — Sierra Madre, Guadalupe Mountains, San Juan, Black 
Hills. Big Horn, Sweet Water, Wind River, Bitter Root. Where are the follow- 
ing peaks: — Spanish Peak, Pike's, Long's, Laramie, Fremont? 

In the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Range, find the following:— Mount Pinos 
(uniting the Sierra Nevada and Coast Mountains), Mount Whitney. Tyndall, Lyell, 
Cathedral, Castle. Lassen, Shasta (uniting tlie Coast Mountains and Sierra Nevada 
at the north). In what State are they ? Where are Mounts Hood and Baker, in 
the Cascade Range? Mount Olympus, in the Coast Mountains? 

Find the following chains which cross the great plateau : — the Blue Mountains, 
the Wahsatch Mountains. In what Si^te and Territory is the Great Interior Basin ? 
Where is the Mohave Basin, in California? 



Lalces and Rivers. 

The Columbia rises in the Rocky Mountains of British (Columbia ; describe its 
course in this section. In what mountains do its principal branches, Clark's Fork 
and Snake River, rise? In what direction does its tributary, the Willamette, flow? 

The Sacramento and San Joaquin, in California, drain a valley 5(X) miles long : into 
what bay and in what direction does each flow ? Describe the Colorado. Where 
is the Grand Cafion ? The Gila ? 

Where does the Missouri rise? What branch issues from Yellowstone Lake? 
Name all the main branches of the Missouri that rise in the Rocky Mountains. 

Where does the Arkansas rise? The Rio Grande and its tributary, the Pecos? 



In the mountains in the north-western parts of Wyoming rise the headwaters of 
three great rivers— the Snake, the Yellowstone, and the Green. Describe each. 

What lakes are wholly or partly in California? Where is the largest salt lake in 
the Great Basin ? What lake flows into it? Where is Yellowstone Lake ? Through 
what lake in Idaho does Clark's Fork flow ? 



Towns. 

Where are the following towns ? — 

CWi/omia. —San Francisco. Sacramento, Alameda, Stockton, Oakland, San 
Jose, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Diego, New Almaden. 
iVet?a<ia— Virginia City, Carson City. 
Ulah.-^BXt Lake City, Ogden, Provo. 

Colorado,— Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Leadville, Trinidad. 
TTca/ii/i^tou.— Olympia, Seattle, Tacoma, Walla Walla, Spokane Falls. 
Or^on.— Portland, Salem. I Montana. — Helena, Butt^^ City. 



AUiska.—Siiktk, Juneau. 

/<ia^.— Bois6 City. 

Wyoming. — Clheyenne, Laramie. 



Arizona. — Tucson, Prescott. Phoenix. 
Ntiv Mexico. — Santa Fe, Albuquerque. 



Miscellaneous. 

What change in climate would you find in crossing this section from south to 
north ? From west to east? What winds cool the coast in summer ? What moun- 
tains shut off" these cool winds from the interior? What parts of this section are 
intensely cold in winter ? Which is hotter in summer : Tucson, or Helena ? Why ? 
Sacramento, or San Francisco? Why ? Why has not Sitka colder winters? 

By what route would a San Francisco merchant ship a cargo of fruit to New 
York ? This railroad is called the Central Pacific, from San Francisco to Ogden ; 
thence to Omaha it is called the Union Pacific : where is Ogden ? On which sec- 
tion is Cheyenne? How does a Denver merchant go to St. Louis? 

How could a traveler go from Chicago to Great Salt Lake ? Thence to San Fran- 
cisco? Thence to Los Angeles? Thence to Arizona? Could he go to New Mexico 
by rail? How would a coal-merchant at Seattle ship coal to San Francisco? How 
would a San Francisco merchant send wheat to England ? Why not by the Panama 
route ? Why not by rail ? Why is not fruit sent around Cape Horn ? 
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Questions. — is the commerce of the interior 
towns foreign or domestic? Where is the foreigrn 
commerce carried on? Name four leading: commer- 
cial cities of the Atlantic coast. The principal city 
in the Gulf States. On the Pacific Coast. • 

How are the Interior commercial cities situated? 
What country is best supplied with railroads? 
Would a Portland merchant be likely to send hay 
to Charleston by rail or by water? What name is 
given to the water-traffic between these two ports? 

Name our leadingr industries. Principal vegetable 
products. Where is most of the grain produced? 



I Hay? Cotton? Sugar? Rice? Tobacco? Where is 
grazing principally carried on? Which States supply 

I most of the meat? Dairy products? Wool? What 
State produces most coal and iron ? Where else are 
they obtained? Lead and copper? Gold and silver? 
Name the principal manufacturing districts. 

Which half of our country is more heavily 
wooded— the eastern, or the western? Where, in the 
western half, will you find great forests? In what 
part of the Central States? Of New England? Of the 
Southern States? Where are naval stores produced? 
[See Chapter on Southern States,] 



Name the leading commercial products of each 
section. The principal foreign exports ftx>m North- 
em ports. From Southern. The chief imports. 

What States and towns would you pass in going 
by water trom Pittsburgh to New Orleans? Send by 
rail a load of oranges from Jacksonville f Fla.) to New 
York; what States would you cross? What rivers? 

Lumber is sometimes shipped directly ftx>m Mich- 
igan to Europe; follow the route ftrom Detroit to 
London. Send copper by water from Lake Superior 
to Buffalo ; describe the route. What States would you 
cross in going by rail trom Boston to Chicago? 
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1. We have seen that the earth turns upon its axis, trom west to east, once in 
24 hours, and that this motion causes the alternation of day and night. 

2. By means of this rotation, places upon the surface of the earth come 
daily in sight of the sun, or, in other words, have their sunrise. 

When, in the course of the daily motion, a place is (In ordinary language) 
directly under the sun, it is noon at that place and at all other places on the 
same meridian. Finally, each place passes out of sight of the sun, or, in other 
words, has its sunset. 

3. It is really the motion of the earth that produces these .Changes, yet we 
usually speak of the su7i as rising in the moiming, crossing the meridian at noon, 
and going doum in the evening ; because it is the sun that appears to move. 

4. The earth turns from west to east; hence, when it Is noon at any place, it 
Is past noon at places east of it, and before noon at places west of it. 

Thus, Pekln has its noon before Constantinople; Constantinople, before 
London ; London, before New York ; and New York, before San Francisco. 

5. As the earth makes one rotation of 860° in 24 hours, in 1 hour it will 
move 15°; and if a place Is 15° east of another, it will have its sunrise, its 
noon, and its sunset 1 hour sooner than the other; if it is 80° east of the other, 
it will have its noon 2 hours sooner; If 55° east, 8| hours sooner, and so on. 

0. St. Petersburg Is 30° east of Greenwich ; therefore, when it is noon at 
Greenwich it is 2 hours past noon (2 P. M.) in St. Petersburg. In Philadelphia, 
75° west of Greenwich, It Is 5 hours before noon (7 A. M.) ; and In San Francisco, 
122i° west of Greenwich, it is 8 hours and 10 minutes before noon (3.50 A. M.). 

7. We find, therefore, that each place has its own time, different fW^m that of 
places east or west of it. This is called its local or astronomical time. 

The difference in local time between two places can be easily ascertained 
if their difference in longitude is known; 15°, east or west, make a difference 
of 1 hour, and 1° msikes a difference of ^ of 1 hour, which equals 4 minutes. 

8. On the erreat lines of railway which cross our country and Europe tvom. 
east to west, this difference In time has been the source of great confusion and 

nnoyance to travelers and to men employed upon the roads; moreover, It 
\s sometimes led to fatal accidents; for watches set by the clocks In one 
ice will be "too slow" In places east of it, and "too fast" in places west of it. 

'. It was therefore decided by the railroad companies of the United States and 
.nada to adopt a new plan, and instead of running their trains, as heretofore, 
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by the local time at their principal stations, to have but one standard time 
for each 15° of longitude, making only five standards of time necessary for 
the whole extent of our country ft*om east to west. 

10. By this new system, called the Standard Time System ». the United 
States and Canada are divided Into Ave sections, or Time Belts; the Inter- 
colonial, the Eastern, the Central, the Mountain, and the Pacific. Each 
of these Is 15° wide; that is. It extends through 15° of longitude, 7|° of which 
are east and 7i° west of the meridian adopted as the central line of the belt. 

11. The central line of the Intercolonial Belt is the meridian 60° west of 
Greenwich; of the Eastern Belt, the meridian 75° west; of the Central Belt, 
the meridian 90° west; of the Mountain Belt, the meridian 105° west; and of 
the Pacific Belt, the meridian 120° west. According to the new System, cH 
places in each belt, disregarding their own local time, adopt the Standard Time, 
which is the local time of the central meridian of their particular belt. 

12. Since 15° of longitude make 1 hour's difference in time, 60° make a differ- 
ence of 4 hours ; 75°, a difference of 5 hours; 90°, a difference of 6 hours, etc. 
Hence, when it is noon at Greenwich, the Standard Time at all places In the 
Intercolonial Belt is 4 hours before noon, or 8 A. M. ; at all places in 
the Eastern Belt, 7 A. M.; in the Central, 6 A.M.; in the Mountain, 5 A.M.; 
in the Pacific, 4 A. M.; and the clocks which keep Standard Time correctly 
all strike at the same Instant, each the hour of Its own time-belt. 

Between the hours, the minute hands of such clocks point to the same place 
on the clock dials. When it Is 25 minutes past the hour in one place, it is 25 
minutes past some hour in every other, and so on. 

18. Standard Time is the same as local time at all places on the central 
meridian of each belt. It varies most ft?om local time at the boundaries of the 
belts, where the difference Is 80 minutes. 

14. This change to Standard Time was proposed In 1878 by Prof. Abbe of the 
Signal Service at Washington. The present plan was presented to the Interna- 
tional Congress at Liverpool, In 1882, by Pres. Barnard, of Columbia College, New 
York. It was adopted by the Railway Time Convention In Chicago In Oct., 1883, 
and put into operation upon the railroads of the United States and Canada, 
Nov. 18, 1888. Upon the same day many cities and towns set their clocks to 
conform to it, and nearly all places in the country have since adopted It. 

Some of the railroads which have important stations just beyond the limit 
of a belt, do not change their time until those stations are reached. 
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The British Provinces. 

THE British Provinces occupy all the northern part of North 
America except Greenland, Iceland, and Alaska. They for- 
merly consisted of eight independent provinces, and the exten- 
sive region called the North-west Territory. All of these, except 
Newfoundland, are now united under the general name of Do- 
minion of Canada. 

2. Surface. — Most of the country east of the Rocky Mountains 
is a part of the Great Central Plain, and is generally level. 

The Appalachian Mountain-System extends into Canada, and terminates in low 
hillp on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A gradual swell of ground, called The Height of 
Land, separates the Basin of the St. Lawrence from that of Hudson Bay 

3. Rivers and Lakes. — The River St. Lawrence drains the 

waters of the five great lakes — Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, 

and Ontario. Tliey are supposed to contain more than one-fourth 

the fresh water upon the globe. 

The other rivers and lakes are large and numerous. The Saskatchewan River 
and its branches are navigable for nearly 2000 miles. 



ICEBERGS OFF THE COAST OF LABRADOR. 

The Basin of the St. Lawrence is famous for the grandeur and beaaty of its nat- 
ural scenery. Niagara Brails, the Thousand isles and Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
the Falls of Montmorenci (near Quebec), and the grand scenery of the Saguenay 
River, are the admiration of thousands of tourists. 

The St. Lawrence and the Lakes form the great natural highway of the country. 
By means of canals, they have been made navigable throughout their entire length. 
In winter, however, the water-communication is frozen up. 

The river admits ships from the Gulf to Montreal. Between that point and Lake 
Ontario there are rapids. These are avoided, in ascending the river, by canals on 
the left bank ; but the downward passage, though perilous, is made by the river 
itself. Lake Ontario is also connected with the Ottawa River by the Rideau Canal. 

The Falls of Niagara are avoided by the Welland Canal, which connects Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. The Falls in the River St. Mary are the only other natural 
obstruction, and are passed in a ship canal. 

4. Climate. — The northern portions are intensely cold; the 
southern are like the adjoining parts of the United States in cli- 
mate and vegetation, but the climate is subject to great extremes. 

The summers in the South are very hot, while the winters are long and exceed- 
ingly cold. The interior has a dry and clear atmosphere, but the coast is often 
visited by thick fogs. In those districts wjiich border upon the sea or the great 
lakes, the winters are much milder, and the heat of summer is less intense. 

Questions. — Where are the British Provinces situated ? Under what government 
are all of them except Newfoundland united ? Describe the surface of the country. 
The mountain systems. What lakes are drained by the St. Lawrence ? For what 
18 the Basin of the St. Lawrence famous ? How far is the river navigable for ships 7 
What are the obstacles to navigation above Montreal? How are they overcome? 
Wl^t obstacle is there to the winter navigation of the St Lawrence ? 



6. Goverament. — The legislature of the Dominion consists of 
a Senate appointed by the Governor-General, and a House of Com- 
mons elected by the people. The sovereign appoints the Governor- 
General, who is also governor of all British America. 

Each province has also its separate legislature elected by the people, and a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor appointed by the Qovernor-General. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

6. The Dominion of Canada comprises the provinces of Quebec, 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, British Columbia, 
and Prince Edward Ishind. In addition to these are the districts 
of Keewatin, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Athabasca; 
and the North-east and North-wqpt Territories. 

7. QUEBEC. — Quebec, formerly called Canada East, contains 
many descendants of the early French settlers. They ppeak the 
French language, are a people of industrious habits, and maintain 
the politeness and gayety of their race. 

This section was first settled by the French, who built Qnebec, Montreal, and 
other towns in the lower part of the province. In the years 1759 and 1760 it was 
conquered by the British. 

8« ONTARIO . — Ontario, formerly called Canada West, has been 
settled chiefly since the American Revolution. The inhabitants 
are principally of British origin, and profess the Protestant relig- 
ion ; while in Quel^ec, the majority of the people are Catholics. 

9« Productions. — Besides immense wealth in forests, these prov- 
inces have the same vegetable productions as the neighboring 
States of our own country : grain, hemp, flax, and potatoes. 

Toward the mouth of the St. Lawrence the climate ip too severe nnd tlie land too 
poor to admit of much cultivation ; but in the south-western districts the soil is very 
rich, and produces great crops of wheat and other grains. 

10. Towns. — The principal towns of the province of Quebec 
are Quebec and ij^Iontreal ; of tlie province of Ontario, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Kingston, Ottawa, and London. 

Ottawa, the capital bf the Dominion, contains a magnificent Parliament House. 
This city is the residence of the Governor-General, and the place where the Do- 
minion Parliament meets. 

Quebec, the capital of the province of Quebec, is the oldest city in the Dominion, 
and consists of an npper and a lower town. The upper town is built upon a bold 
promontory which rises abruptly from the river. It is the only walled town in 
America, and is one of the strongest fortresses in the world. The lower town lies 
at the foot of this steep rock, and is the seat of commerce. 

Montreal, the largest city of British America, is built upon the island of Montreal 
in the River St. Lawrence. Toronto is the capital and largest city of Ontario. 

11. NEW BRUNSWICK . — New Brunswick is north-east of the 
United States. Its shores are washed by the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Bay of Fundy. The latter bay is remarkable for 
having the highest tides in the world. 

The people of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and the other provinces bordering 
upon the Gulf, are extensively engaged in the fisheries, which form one of their 
principal sources of wealth. 

12« Towns. — Fredericton, the capital, is on the River St. John, 
80 miles from its mouth. The City of St. John, at the mouth of 
the river, is the largest and most important town. 

Questions. — What is the climate of the Provinces? Describe the Government. 
Of what does the Dominion bi Canada consist? What is the character of the de- 
scendants of the French settlers? Where are they found: in Quebec, or Ontario? 
By whom was Ontario principally settled? Name some of the productions of 
Canada. Which are the principal towns? Name the capital. Describe Quebec. 
Where is Montreal? Where ii New Bronswick ? What issudof theBayof Fnndy? 
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THE BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA, 



13« NOVA SCOTIA and CAPE BRETON I S L A N D.— These 
form together a single province. The coast contains a great 
number of fine harbors, promoting the extensive commerce and 
fisheries, which form the chief business of the people. 

14. Towns. — Halifax, the capital, has a fine harbor, and is the 
principal British naval station in this part of the world. 

The chief exports of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are lumber, fish, coal, 
grindstones, gypsum (or plaster), grain, potatoes, and hay. 

16. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND was first settled by the 
French, but was afterwards ceded to Great Britain. 

Like all the other regions in or upon the Gulf, this province has valuable fisher- 
ies. Farming and grazing, however, form the chief occupation of the people. 
Gharlottetown is the capital. 

16. BRITISH COLUMBIA . — The coast region is densely woodr 
ed, and has a moist and rather mild climate. The plateau east of the 
Cascade Range is dry, and better for grazing than for agriculture. 

The leading exports are gold, coal, furs, lumber, and fish. Fraser River is the 
principal stream, upon whose banks, and those of its tributaries, gold abounds. 
Vancouve^ and Queen Charlotte Islands are a part of British Columbia. 

17. Towns.— Victoria, the capital and principal town, is on 
Vancouver Island. New Westminster is next in importance. 

18« MANITOBA is situated in the Red River valley, and is 
nearly in the centre of North America. The surface consists 
mostly of level prairie land, with but little timber. 

The soills very fertile, and produces large crops, especially of wheat. The climate 
i;) cold and dry, and the population is rapidly increasing. Winnipeg is the capital. 

19. DISTRICTS AND TERRITORIES.— The five districts 
which have recently been organized and the three territories com- 
prise all of British America not included in the eight provinces. 

They have few towns, and are inhabited chiefly by Indians, Eskimos, and fur 
traders. Battleford is the principal town. [Note. — For boundaries and general 
description of British Oolumbiat Manitoba, and the Territories, see pages 25 arui 26.] 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

20. The Surface is generally rocky and barren. The coast is 
bold, and indented by deep inlets, which form many excellent 
harbors. St. John's is the capital, and the only town of any note. 

21. Climate.— The winters are very cold, but the summers are 
hot. Dense fogs hang over the coast during a large part of the year 

22. Productions. — The fisheries form almost the sole wealth of 

Newfoundland. The exports are fish, oil, and seal-skins. 

The fish are 'taken along the shores of the island, and upon shallow places in the 
sea, called the Banks of Newfoundland. The Grand Bank, which lies farthest to 
the eastward, is more than 600 miles long, and 250 miles broad. 

Labrador, — The coast of Labrador is attached to the Government of Newfound- 
land. Its fisheries are very extensive and valuable. 

THE FRENCH ISLANDS. 

23. The small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, south of New- 
foundland, belong to France, and serve for fishing stations. 

These islands, a part of Guiana (in South America), and a few small islands 
among the West Indies, are all that remain to France of the immense territory 
which she once possessed in America. 

Questions. — What is said of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island ? What is the 
capital ? What are the chief exports ? By whom was Prince Edward Island first 
settled? What is the chief occupation of the people? Describe Britiph Columbia. 
Name the capital. Describe Manitoba. The territories. Describe Newfound- 
land. Name the climate and exports. What is said of the French Islnnds? 
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MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 



Mexico, Central America, 

AND THE West Indies. 

THESE countries are included within Spanisli America, or 
that part of the -American Continent which was first settled 
by the Spaniards, and is still occupied by their descendants. 

[Note. — The extent of Spaniih America, and the character of the people, are 
deieribed in the History of the United States, page 31.] 

2. The greater part of Spanish America lies within or near the 
Torrid Zone. All that portion which borders upon the Pacific 
contains mountains and table-lands, and therefore exhibits an ex- 
traordinary variety of vegetable products. The mineral wealth, 
particularly in gold and silver, is also very great. 

Yet such is the indolence of the people, that agriculture is almost wholly neg- 
lected, and the mines are imperfectly worked. The rearing of live-stock better suits 
the idle habits of the people, and many horned cattle, horses, and mules are raised. 
The cattle are slaughtered principally for their hides, horns, and tallow. 

3. The only portions of Spanish America now in possession of 
the mother country are Cuba and Porto Rico. The other colo- 
nies threw off the yoke in the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury, and established themselves as independent republics. 

Most of them, however, are wretchedly governed; one revolution following 
another, in endless succession. 

4. Mexico, Central America, and the Isthmus of Panama, 
occupy the narrowest portion of the Western Continent, and 
afford convenient routes between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Three routes across this section were originally projected : one by the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, in Mexico ; another by the way of the river San Juan and Lake Nica- 
ragua, in Central America; the third across the Isthmus of Panama. The latter wasi 
for many years, the principal channel of communication between the oceans by 
means of the Panama Railroad. 

The ^reat railroads to the Pacific coast which have been constructed in lato years 
have, however, diverted much of the travel as well as commerce from this route. 
A ship canal, across the Isthmus of Panama, about 46 miles in length has been 
projected and is now in process of construction by DeLesseps, the French engineer 
and successful projector of the Suez Canal. 

6. Inhabitants. — The inhabitants of Spanish America are 
whites, blacks, Indians, and the mixed races. By far the greater 
part of the population of Mexico and Central America belong to 
the Indian and mixed races. 

MEXICO. 

6. Coast. — Upon the Gulf of Mexico (as we have seen in the 
United States), the coast is flat and sandy, and theiefore deficient 
in good harbors. The shores of the Pacific, however, are more 
abrupt, and abound with fine harbors, which admit ships of the 
largest size. 

7. Surface. — The interior consists of table-lands, from 4000 to 
9000 feet high. They rise abruptly from the Pacific coast, but 
there is a considerable interval of low land between them and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

From the Gulf, the table-lands were formerly only accessible by a few carriage- 
roads: one by Jalapa, from Vera Cruz, and another by SaliiUo. from MaUimoras 
and Monterey, were made lines of attfick by the United States Army in the war 
between the two countries. Railroa<ls now connect the coast with the interior. 

Questions. — What do you understand by Spanish America? Within what zone 
does it principally lie? What, then, is its climate? What are some of the produc- 
tions? What part of Spanish America is still in possession of Spain? What three 
routes were projected from the Atlantic to the Pacific ? What is said of that across 
the Isthmus of Panama? Who inhabit this country' 



The Sierra Madre crosses the table-land from north to south, and forms a continu- 
ation of the Rocky Mountains. The highest mountains in Mexico are a line ot 
single peaks (many of them volcanoes), which cross the southern part of the plateau 
from east to west. 

8. Climate. — The rainy season continues from May till October; 
the dry season from Odtober to May. Like all tropical countries 
which contain liigh and low lands, Mexico exhibits a great va- 
riety of climate. 

In ascending from the coast to the surface of the plateau, we find three regions in 
succession: — the hot, swampy, and pestilential lowlands; the temperate regions, 
which enjoy a healthful and aeiightl'ul climate ; and the cold, desolate plains above. 

9. Productions. — The vegetable productions vary with the 
climate — passing through gradual changes, from the lowlands to 
the surface of the plateau. 

Thus, Mexico possesses, in the same latitude, the vegetation of all the zones. The 
oak and pine are found here, as well as the mahogany, ebony, and palm. Wheat 
and barley are produced in the cooler regions ; and cotton, tobacco, the sugar-cane, 
and many fruits and spices, in the plains and valleys below. Indian corn grows 
both on the high and low lands. 

The Maguey plant furnishes an intoxicating drink, called pulque, of which the 
Mexicans consume a great quantity. One plant often yields 150 gallons. 

The mines of Mexico once yielded immense quantities of pold and silver, but they 
are now less productive. Iron, copper, and other useful inculs have since been dis- 
covered, and are mined to a limited extent. 

10. Towns. — Mexico, the capital, is situated upon a table-land, 
7000 feet above the sea. The capture of this city by General Scott, 
in 1847, was the closing event of the war with the United States. 



VI6W Of THE CITT OF MEXICO. 

[This view represents, in the foreground, one of the magnificent aqueducts which 
supply the city with water. On the left of the centre is the Cathedral, and on the 
right the two convents of San Augustine and San Francisco. In the distance arc 
represented the volcanoes of Popocatapetl (' Smoking mountain ") and Iztaccihuatl 
C White Lady ").] 

Most of the towns in the interior are situated on the table-lands, where the 
climate is much more healthful than on the swampy regions of the coast. Gua- 
naxuato and Zacatecas, on the highlands, are rich in mines of gold and silver. 

Vera Cruz and Tampico are the principal ports on the Gulf of Mexico ; Acapulco, 
San Bias, Mazatlan, and Guaymas, are the principal ones on the Pacific coast. 

Questions. — What is the character of the coast of the Gulf of Mexico? Which 
is the principal mountain-chain? Describe the climate. Name some of the produc- 
tions. Are they of more than one climate? What is pulque f How does ihe presen* 
productiveness of the mines compare with that of the past? De.scribe the city oi 
Mexico. Which are the principal mining towns? Name the principal ports. 
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11. Commerce. — Though Mexico is so rich in 
natural productions, every branch of industry is neg- 
lected. Commerce is, therefore, very limited, and 
the exports consist of the simplest productions: 
gold, silver, cattle, hides, and cochineal. 

The oochineal is an insect which feeds on a species of cactns. 
When killed, and dried in the son, it yields a brilliant crimson dye. 

12. History. — Fernando Cortez, a Spanish adven- 
turer, conquered the country in 1521. 

He found there an extensive kingdom, with regular laws, and 
with cities, temples, public roads, and many of the arts of civilized 
hfe. After the conquest, the cruelty of the Spaniards drove the 
Indians back into a state of barbarism. 

In 1821, Mexico became independent of Spain, and established 
first an empire, then a republican form of government. By the war 
with the United States, which ceased in 1848, she lost Upper Califor- 
nia and New Mexico. Mexico now comprises twenty -seven States, 
two Territories, and one federal district. 

13« The Peninsulas of Yucatan and Lower Califor- 
nia are parts of Mexico but little known. The former 
is noted for its ruins of ancient temples and cities. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

14. Central America comprises the five States of Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Eica, together with 
the small British colony of Balize or British Honduras. In sur- 
face, climate, and productions, the country bears a general resem- 
blance to Mexico. 

The height of the tahle-lands gradually decreases towards the Isthmns of Panama, 
where the surface is varied by a chain of low hills. Along the south-western edge 
of the plateau is a line of volcanoes, which form a part of the great volcanic chain on 
the Pacific coast of America. 

16. Towns. — The largest city in Central America is New 
Guatemala, the capital of the State of Guatemala. 

Tegucigalpa is the capital of Honduras; San Salvador, of Salvador; Managua, of 
Nicaragua ; and San Joed, of Costa Rica. 

WEST INDIES. 

16. The West India Islands consist of three principal groups: 
the Greater Antilles, the Lesser Antilles, and the Bahamas. 

The €tr€aier AnHllea consist of Cuba, Hay ti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. The Ij^saer 
AutUlem include the chain of islands which extend from Porto Rico to South America. 
The Antilles are mountainous, and are supposed to be the remains of a mountain- 
chain, which, at some remote period, connected North and South America. 

The BahamoB are low islands, of coral formation. Guanahani, one of the Bahama 
Islands, was the first land, of the New World, discovered by Columbus. 

17. Climate and Productions. — The climate and productions 
of the West Indies are tropical. 

The climate is generally healthful, except in the rainy season. The islands are 
subject to terrific hurricanes. Sugar, molasses, rum, coffee, tobacco, mahogany, 
spices, and tropical fruits, form the chief exports. 

18. inhabitants. — The population of the West Indies consists 
principally of whites and free negroes. 

About one-third of the inhabitants are white. The negroes were once all slaves, 
but ai-e now free. A considerable number of Chinese, called Coolies, have been 
taken to some of the islands, to labor upon the plantations. 

Questions. — ^What are the exports of Mexico ? What is cochineal ? Who first con- 
quered Mexico? When did it become independent? For what is Yucatan noted? 
Where is Balize? To what country does it belong? Name the Political Divisions 
of Central America. The capital of each. Which is the largest city of Central 
America? Of what do the West India Islands consist? 



RUINS OF CHICHEN. YUCATAN. 

19. Most of the West India Islands are in possession of 
European nations. 

Cuba and Porto Rico belong to Spain; Jamaica, the Bahamas, and most of the 
Lesser Antilles, to Great Britain ; Hayti is independent ; and the remaining islands 
are owned by France, Denmark, The Netherlands, Sweden, and Venezuela. 

20. Cuba, the "Queen of the Antilles," is the richest of Spain's 
possessions. It is about as large as the State of Tennessee, and 
nearly equal in area to all the rest of the West Indies. The 
extensive foreign commerce of the island is chiefly carried on 
through Havana and Matanzas. 

21. Jamaica is a very beautiful and fertile island ; but, like 
the rest of the British West Indies, the amount of her produc- 
tions and commerce has of late years greatly decreased. Kingston 
is the largest town. 

22. Hayti embraces two distinct States: the Eepublic of 
Dominica or San Domingo, and the Eepublic of Hayti. 

The island once belonged to France and Spain. In 1791, the slaves in the western, 
or French division, rose against their masters, and, after a bloody and cruel war, suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves, first as an empire, then as an independent republic. 

In 1849, Soulouquo (who was then President) proclaimed himself Emperor, with 
the title of Faustin I. After a reign of ten years. Soulouque was deposed, and, in 
1859, a republican form of government was again adopted. 

In 1821, the eastern division revolted from Spain, and formed a republican government 

The island is noted for its beautiful scenery and for the fertility of its soil, which ii 
capable of producing every variety of tropical vegetation. 



23. The Bermuda Islands are situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
north of the West Indies. They belong to Great Britain. 

There are about 400 of these islands. Most of them are so small and barren that 
they have neither name nor inhabitants. [For location, tee map of North America.] 

Questions. — Which are the Greater Antilles? The Lesser Antilles ? Are they 
level or mountainous ? Are the Bahama Islands high or low lands ? Kame some 
of the productions of the West Indies. In whose possession are most of the islands? 
Which belong to Spain ? Great Britain ? Which is independent? Where are the 
Bermuda Islands ? To whom do they belong ? 
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Statistical. 

Which of these diviflions are parts of the mainland of North America? Which 
one consists entirely of islands 7 How many States of the size of Missouri would 
Mexico make? What Southern State has ahout the same area as Hayti? Which 
is the larger: Cuba, or Kentucky? Jamaica, or Connecticut? 



MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Outline. 

Between what gulf and ocean is Mexico? What country bounds it on the north? 
What gulf indents its western coast? Name the peninsula between this gulf and 
the Pacific Ocean. Between what two bays is the peninsula of Yucatan ? 



Between what sea and ocean is Central America? What channel separates Yu- 
catan from Cuba? Where is the Mosquito Coast? Between what two bodies of 
water is the Isthmus of Tehuantepec? Is it in Mexico or Central America? 



What cape at the southern extremity of the peninsula of California? What one 
on the eastern coast ? Where is Cape Qracios a Dios ? Cape Roxo ? Cape Tetas ? 
Cape Corrientes? Which coast of these countries has the better harbors: the Pa- 
cific, or that of the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea? 



Surface. 

Of what does the intenor of Mexico and Central America consist? What is the 
general height of these table-lands? Does the elevation increase, or diminish, 
towards the Isthmus of Panama? On which coast do the table-lands rise most 
abruptly from the sea? 

Near which cosst is there most low land ? How was the Mexican plateau for- 
merly accessible from the Gulf of Mexico ? What use was made of these roads by 
the United States army 'during the war between the two countries ? What mountain- 
chain crosses the Mexican plateau from north to south? Where is the volcano of 
Fopocatapetl? Jorullo? Wherearethevolcanoesof Central America? 



Lakes and Rivers. 

What river partly separates Mexico from the United States? What large river 
of the United States flows into the head of the Gulf of California? What large 
lake in Central America ? What river flows from it into the Caribbean Sea? What 
lake m Mexico near the parallel of 20^? 



Climate and Productions. 

In what Eones is Mexico? In what zone is Central America? Why do these 
sountriee exhibit such a variety of climate and vegetation ? 

In what part of these countries is the climate hot and unhealthful ? What are 
the productions of the low lands? Describe the climate of the more elevated 
regions. Name the productions raised there. 

Does Indian com grow on the high or low lands? Where do the fruits and spices 
grow? Wheat and barley ? The sugar-cane ? What intoxicating drink is made in 
Mexico? What dye from the cochineal insect? 

What precious metals are found in Mexico and Central America? How does the 
present productiveness of the mines compare with that of the past? What useful 
minerals are found in Mexico? 



Political Divisions and Towns. 

To what division do the peninsulas of California and Yucatan belong? Name 
the five States of Central America. Which is the most northern of these States? 
The most southern? The most eastern? Where is the Balize? To what country 
does it belong? 

Why are the towns of the interior of Mexico more healthful than those on the 
coast? What is the capital? Name the principal seaports upon the Gulf of Mexico. 
Near the mouth of what river is Matamoras 7 What town in the United States is 
on the opposite bank of the river? Name some of the largest towns of the mining 
dkteieta. Where is T^mpico? Which is farther north : Tampico, or Vera Crua ? 



Name the principal ports on the Pacific coast. Which two of them lue situated 
on the Gulf of Califomia? Where is the town of Balize? Where is Greytown? 
Of what State of Central America is San Jose the capital ? Tegucigalpa ? Managua? 
New Guatemala? 



THE WEST INDIES. 

Name the three divisions of the West India Islands. Which are the Greater An- 
tilles? Where are the Lesser Antilles? How do the Bahama Ldands difiisr in 
surface from the Antilles? 

Name the bodies of water by which the West Indies are surrounded. Which group 
extends farthest to the north? To the east and south? What island is farthest 
west? Name the largest one of the West India Islands. Which is next in size? 



Which of the West India Islands is independent? Which of them belong to 
Spain ? To Great Britain ? To what European and South American countries do 
the others belong ? 

In what zone are most of these islands? What, then, is the climate? Is it 
generally healthful? What are the principal exports? What proportion of the 
inhabitants are whites? 



Which of the West Indies was first discovered by Columbus? In what direction 
is this island from Cuba? Where is Havana? Kingston? Matanzas? Si Do- 
mingo? St. John? Port-au-Prince? Where are the Bermuda Islands? To 
what country do they belong? What are the two divbions of the island of Hayti? 

What passage between Cuba and Hayti? What one between Hayti and Porto 
Rico ? Name three of the Leeward Islands. Name three of the Windward Islands. 
What does Florida Strait connect? What does it separate? In what direction from 
South America are the Greater Antilles? From the United States? 



What cape at the western extremity of Cuba ? What cape at its eastern extremity ? 
What large island south of the western part of Cuba ? What cape on the eastern 
coast of Hayti? What large town in eastern central Cuba? Where is Cienfuegos? 
Aux Cayes? Cape Haytien? In what part of Cuba are the Copper Mountains? 

Cuba imports from the United States fish, butter, cheese, pork, lard, lumber, 
machinery, Indian com, ice, flour, &c. Mention some of the articles the United 
States receives in return. 



Miscellaneous. 

What do you understand by Spanish America? What parts of Spanish America 
are now in possession of Spain? When did the other colonies become free? What 
is their present condition? Which do you think the more prosperous countries: 
those settled by the Spaniards, or by the English? What reasons can you assign 
for this difference ? 

Name the islands, two peninsulas, and divisions of the mainland, which form the 
principal boundaries of the Gulf of Mexico? What bay forms the southern part 
of this gulf? Which division of the West Indies is north of the Caribbean Sea? 
Which \B east? What bad bounds this sea on the south ? On the west? 



Name some articles with which you would freight a vessel at Havana for New York. 
What would you ship from New York in return? Between what islands would you 
sail, to go by the windward passage from the Caribbean Sea into the Atlantic Ocean ? 

Give the history of Mexico? What can you say of Yucatan and Califomia? 
To which division of the West Indies does the first land discovered by Columbus 
belong? Is it a mountainous or a low island? What two important cities of the 
West Indies are very nearly on the Tropic of Cancer? 



What three regions do you find in Mexico, in ascending frt>m the coast to the sur- 
face of the plateau ? Why are there so many varieties of vegetation in the same 
latitude? What vegetable products grow in the cooler or upls^d region? What 
in the valleys ? 

Which do you think is the healthier city. Vera Cmz, or Mexico? Why? Does 
the Gulf of Mexico or the Pacific coast present the best harbors? Why? Bound 
Mexico ; Central America. Name the principal mountain-chains, riven, and towns. 
Sketch a map of the West Indies. t 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 



Physical Features. 

POSITION. — South Amenca is the southern part of the Western 
Continent. It is in the Torrid and South Temperate Zones. 

It extends from Cape Gallinaa, about 12° N.. to the Strait of Magellan, 54? S. 
latitude, and from Cape St. Roque, 35'» W., to Cape Parina, 81*» W. longitude. 

2. Size. — It ranks fourth in size among the Grand Divisions. 
Its area is nearly 7,000,000 square miles. 

It is about three-fourths as large as North America, and contains nearly one- 
seyenth of the land-surface of the globe. Its lengtli from north to south is about 
4700 miles, and its breadth from east to west is 3200 miles. It has a coast-line of 
about 17,000 miles. 

3. Outline.— The outline is regular, no large gulfs or inland seas 
indenting the coast. 

Like North America, it is triangular in form, with its greatest length toward the 
Pacific coast. 

4. Surboe. — The forms of relief are the Pacific Highland, or 
the Highland of The AndeSy the Atlantic HtghlandSy and the Cfreat 
ChUral Plain. There are three principal mountain-systems — the 
Andes, the Guiana, and the Brazilian systems. 

6. The Highland of The Andes extends from the Isthmus of 
Panama to Cape Horn. It is a continuation of the Pacific High- 
land of North America. 

It is of great height, the average elevation being 6000 feet. The broadest and 
highest section is the Plateau of Bolivia, which averages 12.000 feet in height. 

6. The Afianfic Highlands are the Brazilian Highland and the 
Guiana Highland. 

Questions. — Give the latitude and the longitude of South America. What is its 
area? What is said of the outline and form of South America? Name the forms 
of relief. The principal mountain-systems. Describe the Highland of The Andes. 
What constitute the Atlantic Highlands? 



7. The Brazilian Highland is a broad plateau region crossed 
by mountain-ranges of moderate elevation approximately parallel. 

It occupies nearly one- fourth of South America, and has an average elevation of 
2500 feet. The loftiest peaks are in the coast ranges, and are from 5000 to 10,000 
feet high. 

8. The Ouiana Highland is a plateau traversed by short, broad 
mountain-ranges of medium height. It forms the divide between 
the basins of the Orinoco and Amazon rivers. 

Its most remarkable summit is Mount Boraima, a broad, flat-topped mountain, 
about 8000 feet high, surrounded by perpendicular precipices; so that it is almost 
impossible to ascend to the top. 

9. The Great Central Plain extends eastward from the Pacific 
Highland to the Atlantic Ocean, except where it is interrupted by 
the Atlantic Highlands. 

It occupies about one-half of South America, and comprises the basins of the 
Orinoco, the Amazon, and the La Plata. It is chiefly an alluvial region. 

Its divisions are the Llanos, or treeless plains, of the Orinoco ; the Selwu, or 
forest plains, of the Amazon ; and the Pampas, or grassy plains, of the La Plata. 

The Uauns, at the close of the wet season, are covered with rich grass ; but in 
the dry season the lakes and the pools are dried up, the vegetation is withered, and 
hot winds sweep clouds of dust over the parched and desolate plains. 

The Heivnm are copiously watered throughout the year, and are nearly covered 
with forests, which are among the largest and densest in the world. The soil of 
the Selvas is exceedingly rich, and the vegetation is remarkable for its variety as 
well as for its luxuriance. 

The Pnmpam are covered with thistles, coarse grass, and a scattered growth of 
trees. South of the Pampas is the unexplored region of Patagonia. This includes 
all the country east of the Andes and south of the Biver Negro. 

Questions. —Describe the Brazilian Highland. The Guiana Highland. What 
is the extent of the Great Central Plain? What portion of South America does it 
occupy ? What are its divisions ? Describe the Llanos. The Selvas. The Pam- 
pas. What river-basins are in the Great Central Plain? 



Questions on the Map and Text. 



Position. — In what hemisphere is South America? In what zones? In what 
direction is it from North America? From Europe? From Asia? From Africa? 
What countries are crossed by the meridian of Washington? By the Equator? 
By the Tropic of Capricorn ? How many degrees from the South Pole is Cape 
Horn ? From the Tropic of Capricorn ? How many degrees of latitude does South 
America include ? In what country of South America is that point which has no 
latitude, and no longitude from Washington ? When it is noon in Washington, what 
time is it at Cape St. Boque (35° W.)? At Santiago (71** W.)? At Cape Parina 
(81° W.) ? What does the Strait of Magellan connect? What does it separate? 

Size. — What Grand Divisions are larger than South America? How wide is it 
at the Equator ? At the Tropic of Capricorn ? How long is it from Cape Gallinas 
to the Strait of Magellan? (M^»asure by Scale.) How many degrees of the Equator 
does South America include ? Of the Tropic of Capricorn ? How many degrees of 
latitude does the Torrid Zone include in South America ? The South Temperate Zone ? 

Outline. — ^Which is the more regular in outline — South Amenca or North America? 
Locate the most northern cape. The most southern. The most eastern. The most 
western. Cape Frio. Cape Blanco. In what direction from the mouth of the 
Amazon is the mouth of the La Plata? Which countries of South America have 
no sea-coast? Which ocean is deeper 100 miles from the shore, on the Equator — 
the Atlantic or tlie Pacific? 

Surfaoe. — Locate the Highland of The Andes. The Atlantic Highlands. The 
Great Central Plain. Five volcanoes. In what countries are the Llanos? The 
Selvas ? The Pampas ? Where is the Desert of Atacama ? The Despoblado region ? 
What countries are partly in the Brazilian Highland ? In the Pacific Highland 7 
In the Guiana Highland? Locate the mountain-ranges of the Guiana Highland. 
Of the Brazilian Highland. What highland is between the Selvas and the Llanos ? 
Between the Selvas and the Pampas ? 



Lakes and Rivers. — Name all the countries drained by the Amazon. By the La 
Plata. By the Orinoco. What lake is the source of the Amazon ? Art*. Lake Reyes. 
Which countries of South America are not drained by any of the three great 
rivers ? Does Lake Titicaca flow into the Desaguadere River or from it ? How 
can you tell ? Name five of the largest tributaries of the Amazon. Two of the 
La Plata. Two of the Orinoco. 

Name three rivers not tributary to any of the three great rivers. Is Paraguay 
on the right bank or on the left bank of the Parana? How do you know? Trace 
the passage of a boat from the mouth of the Orinoco up that river and thence to 
the mouth of the La Plata. What country of South America has no important 
river within its limits? Why? In what Highlands do the tributaries of the 
Amazon rise? Of the Orinoco? Of the La Plata? 

Climate.— Why is Quito cooler than a town on the Equator at the mouth of the 
Amazon? What currents affect the temperature in various regions? Why is it 
warmer in Rio Janeiro than on the Pacific coast in the same latitude? What 
winds prevail at Cape Horn, and what ocean-current flows near it? Which, then, 
is more difficult — to sail around Cape Horn from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or to 
double the cape in a contrary direction? Does the Peruvian current aid or retard 
the passage of a vessel from the Lobos Islands t-o the coast of Chili ? How do you 
know? Locate the western rainless tract. Why is this region rainless? 

Productions and Animals. — Name the most important food-plants. Medicinal 
plants. Metals. Precious stones. Other minerals. What minerals are found in 
the desert regions? (Let each scholar name a vegetable production, and tell where 
it is found and why it is valuable. Let the mineral productions and the animals 
be considered in like manner.) Name any animal of South America that is not 
found also in North America. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 



10. The Andes are a part of the great mountain-system of the 
Western Continent. With the exception of the Himalaya in 
Asia, they are the highest mountains in the world. 

They commence in low hills on the Isthmus of Panama, and terminate in the 
island of Cape Horn, which is a bleak and naked rock rising 3500 feet from the 
sea. In Patagonia they rise abruptly from the shore; but farther north they 
retreat to the distance of 60 or 100 miles from the coast. 

In the south they consist of a single chain ; in the central part, of two chains, 
nearly parallel ; and in the north, of three. The system is 4800 miles long, and 
from 30 to 400 miles wide, and it includes all the volcanoes of South America. 

The region of the Andes i.s subject to earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. Many 
splendid cities have been laid in ruin.<t by these convulsions of nature. 

The table-lands of the Andes are surmounted by snow-capped summits (called 
Nevadoi) and smoking volcanoes. The highest peaks of the different part« of the 
system are Chimboraao (20,696 feet) in the north, Nevado de Sorata (23,281 feet) 
in the central part, and Aconcagua (23,869 feet) in the south. 

The southern part of the Plateau of Bolivia is a desert called Despoblado 
(•' uninhabited "). 

11* The Guiana System^ including the Sierra Parima and the 

Acaray Mountains, comprises several ranges, extending from east 

to west, between the Orinoco and Amazon rivers. 

These ranges have an average elevation of 3000 or 4000 feet. The highest peak 
is Maraguaca (8220 feet). 

12. The Brazilian System includes all the mountains of the 
Brazilian Highland. 

The most easterly ranges run nearly parallel to the Atlantic coast. Their average 
elevation is from 4000 to 6000 feet, and the loftiest peak is Mount Itatiaia Assu 
{E-tah-tee-yah^yah As^soo), 10,040 feet high. 

13. Drainage. — Tlie Andes are the great condensers of moisture 

and the reservoirs for the supply of rivers, and among the streams 

that flow from their summit to the Atlantic are some of the longest 

and largest rivers in the world. 

The most important rivers of South America are the Amazon, the La Plata, and 
the Orinoco, all of which belong to the Atlantic System. 

Questions. — What are the three mountain-systems? Give the length and the 
brea'lth of the Andes System. Name its highest peaks. Which mountains are 
higher than the Andes? Of what system in North America are the Andes a con- 
tinuation? Describe the Guiana System. The Brazilian System. Name the three 
great rivers of South America. In what mountain-system do they rise? Into 
what ocean do they flow? 



So nearly level is the Great Plain of South America that, in the rainy season, 
some of the tributaries of the three great rivers rise higher than their divide, and 
the waters of the Amazon mingle with those of the Orinoco and the La Plata. 

The river Cassiquiare connects the Orinoco with the Rio Negro, a tributary of 
the Amazon, and the head-waters of the Paraguay, in the La Plata System, onitc 
with those of the Madeira, in the Amazon System ; so that the Amazon, La Plata, 
and Orinoco basins may be regarded as forming one great basin. 

The Valley of the Amazon is the largest river-basin in the world ; it is three- 
quarters as large as the United States. The mouth of the river is so wide that it is 
like a sea of fresh water. The tides sometimes rise to a height of 12 or 15 feet 
The Madeira, a tributary of the Amazon, is longer than any river in Europe. 

Among American rivers, the Rio de la Plata ranks next to the Amazon and the 
Mississippi in the extent of its basin. Only a few rivers of the Eastern Contineot 
have larger basins than the La Plata. 

Many of the tributaries of the La Plata are navigable nearly to their sources, 
and the country drained by them is of remarkable fertility. 

Besides the three great rivers in South America, there are the Magdalena, the San 
Francisco, the Rio Negro (of the Argentine Republic), the rivers of Guiana, and 
many other important streams, all of which add largely to the commercial and 
agricultural resources of the countries through which they flow. 

The western slope of South America is steep and narrow, and only small moon- 
tain- torrents flow into the Pacific. A desert region fringes the coast north of 26** 
S. latitude. 

14. There are but few permanent lakes of large size in South 
America. With the exception of Lake Titicaca and Lake Mar- 
acaybo, they are more like vast morasses than like lakes. 

Lake Titicaca is about half as large as Lake Erie, and is, with the exception of 
Sir-i-Kul (a small lake in Asia), the highest lake in the world. Its waters flow 
into a river which discharges into a smaller lake, but has no outlet to the sea. 
Lake Maracaybo is, properly speaking, a gulf or bay, being an inlet of the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

Many of the South American lakes are mere marshes or pools during the dry 
season ; but in the rainy season they spread out into vast shallow sheets of water, 
flooding the surrounding country and adding to its fertility. 

Questions. — How do the waters of some of the tributaries of the Amazon mingle 
with those of the Orinoco and the La Plata? Describe the Valley of the Amazon. 
Which river-basins are larger than the Basin of the La Plata? Why are the riven 
west of the Andes shorter than those east of that system ? Name the largest lakes. 
What is said of the lakes in the rainy season? In the dry season? Of Lake 
Titicaca? Of Lake Mara«aybo? 
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16. Climate. — South America lies chiefly in the Torrid Zone, 
and, in about three-fourths of its area, it has a tropical climate. 

The lowlands within the Tropics are hot, and the easterly trade-winds, laden with 
moisture from the Atlantic, supply abundant rain, which, added to the evaporation 
from the vast river-surface, makes the climate damp and unhealthful. 

The climate of the highlands depends partly upon their latitude and partly upon 
their altitude. The high table-lands of the Andes have a cool and delightful tem- 
perature at all seasons, and, for this reason, there are many large cities in the 
elevated valleys. In like manner, all the plateaus have their climate modified by 
their elevation. 

South of the Tropic, the climate is that of the Temperate Zone. In the extreme 
south the Antarctic currents and the winds from the icy summits of the Andes 
make the country very cold. Cape Horn is a bleak region of fogs, rains, and 
storms ; and, in the Strait of Magellan, snow falls almost every day. 

The rainfall of South America is regulated, to a great degree, by the Andes. 
They condense upon their eastern slopes the moisture of the prevailing winds from 
the Atlantic ; hence, on the Pacific side there is an extensive rainless tract. 

South of 30^ S. latitude, westerly winds prevail, and their moisture is precipitated 
on the western slope of the Andes, leaving the eastern slope comparatively dry. 

The coast-ranges of Brazil partly intercept the moisture of the easterly winds, 
and in the interior the Brazilian Highland has less copious rains than its coast 
regions have. 

16. Productions and Animah. — In luxuriance and variety of 
vegetation. South America is not surpassed by any country in 
the world. This is due to the great heat and abundant moisture. 

The forests abound in gigantic palms, tree-ferns, and bananas; in rosewood, 
mahogany, logwood, Brasil-wood, and caoutchouc (from whose sap India rubber 
is made) ; and in many other valuable trees useful for the timber or for the dye- 
stuSJB that they yield. 

Coca, sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, cinchona (from which quinine is obtained), and 
other medicinal plants of great value are found in various regions. Cofiee and 
sugar are exported in great quantities. There is an inexhaustible supply of food- 
plants and tropical fruits, and of resins, spices, gums, and perfumes. 

Immense herdfi of cattle, hordes, and sheep are pastured on the great plains, and 
ptock-raising is an important indu5»try. 

The most important metals are gold, silver, platinum, copper, iron, and tin. Oal. 
sulphur, nitrate of soda, and saltpetre abound in various localities. Valaable 
deposits of guano are found on the islands near the Pacific coast. Brazil is rich 
in diamonds, rubies, emeralds, topazes, sapphires, and other precious stones. 

The animals of South America include the puma, the jaguar, the ocelot, the 
tapir, the monkey, the boa, the alligator, the iguana, the basilisk, the armadillo, 
the sloth, the alpaca, and the llama. In the mountain regions the llama is used 
as a beast of burden. The lowlands are infested with reptiles and insects of great 
variety, and venomous snakes, scorpions, centipedes, and spiders make some regions 
uninhabitable. 

Tlie beasts of prey, though numerous and formidable, are inferior, in size, strength, 
and ferocity, to those of Asia and Africa. 

Many of the birds and insects of South America are remarkable for their brilliant 
coloring. Parrots, humming-birds, and butterflies of large size and great beauty 
abound in the forests. On the Andes the condor, the largest of all flying birds, is 
found. The nandu, or American ostrich, roams on the treeless southern plains. 

The domestic animals, except the alpaca, llama, and dog, were originally of 
European stock, brought into the country by the Spanish settlers. 

17. Inhabitants. — The population is over 33,000,000, and con- 
sists of whites, Indians, negroes, and mixed races. 

The whites, who form but a small proportion of the population, are chiefly the 
descendants of Spanish and Portuguese settlers. The negroes were brought into 
the country for slaves, but all of them have been freed. 

Questions. — Is South America, in general, a hot or a cold country ? Describe the 
climate of the lowlands within the Tropics. The climate of the highlands. What 
is the climate of the extreme south ? What is said of the rainfall in South Amer- 
ica? What are the principal productions? Name some of the animals of South 
America. How do they compare with those of the tropical regions of the Old 
World ? What is said of the reptiles and insects ? 
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VENEZUELA, UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, AND PERU. 

2L These States are much alike in the character of their sur- 
fiice, climate, and productions. Each of them is divided into 
three distinct regions: the narrow plain on the coast; the moun- 
tains and plateaus in the centre; and the great plains which 
stretch from the Andes into the interior. 

The eliw^at€ on the coast of Venezuela, Ecaador. and the United States of Colom- 
bia is hot, moist, and exceedingly anhealthful. 

The coast of Peru is dry and barren, for the prevailing winds blow from the south- 
east, and the lofty monntains in this State intercept the rain-clouds in their passage 
from the Atlantic Ocean. 

22. The largest towns in this region are in the interior, and are 

generally situated on the table-lands, where the climate is cool and 

healthful. 

Owing to the mountainous character of the country, communication between the 
towns of the coast and of the interior is difficult, and commerce very limited. 
Traveling sunong the mountains is often extremely difficult and dangerous. 



TRAVeUNO AMONO TMK ANDCS. 

There are scarcely any carriage-roads ; travelers and goods are carried by mulee, 
or on the backs of men. The traveler sits in a chair which is slung upon the back 
of the Indian porter ; and in this manner they cross the most frightful chasms, often 
upon the slippery trunk of a tree, where a single false step would be fataL 

23. Venezuela. — The greater part of this State is included 
ydthin the Llanos, or plains of tlie Orinoco. 

No white man has ever reached the source of this great river, which flows through 
a wilderness of forests and plains. Upon the banks dwell a tribe of savages, who 
partially sabeist upon balls of clay. They are called the " dirt-eaters of the Orinoco." 

La Guayra is the principal sea-port Caracas, the capital, is among the moun- 
tains. Margarita, a small island of the West Indies, near the coast, belongs to Ven- 
ezuela. Margarita (which means " a pearl ") was once famous for its pearl fisheries. 

Questions. — Which of the States resemble one another in surface, climate, and 
productions? Into what regions is each divided? What is the character of the 
coast of Venezuela, Ecuador, and the United States of Colombia? Of Peru? 
Where are the principal towns situated? Where is Venezuela? What kind of 
people live on the banks of the Orinoco ? Name the principal sea-port of Venezuela. 
What IB the capital? 



2i. United States of Colombia. — The Andes are divided, in 
this Eepublic, into three chains. Down the valleys between them 
flow the Magdalena and Cauca, the principal rivers of the country. 

Cartagena is the principal sea-port. Aspinwall and Panama, on opposite shores 
of the Isthmus of Panama, are connected by a railroad. Bogota (the capital) and 
Popayan are on lofty table-lands in the interior, several thousand feet above the pea. 

25. Ecuador is crossed by the Equator, and derives its nr.me 
from that circumstance. It contains Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, and 
several more of the most famous volcanoes of the Andes. 

Quito, the capital, and largest city, is situated on an elevated plain, almost directly 
under tlie £quator. Guayaquil, on the gulf of that name, is the principal sea-port. 

26. Peru, though now of little importance among nations, is 
remarkable for its history. 

At the time of the discovery of the New World, Peru, like Mexico, was inhabited 
by Indians, who were considerably advanced in civilization. They were governed 
by a race of princes, called Incas, whose empire extended along the Andes, from the 
United States of Colombia to the southern boundary of ChilL 

Pi^arro, a bold Spanish adventurer, had heard of the wealth of Peru, and iht 
great abundance of its gold and silver. With a small band of fierce and brave fol- 
lowers, he entered the country, took possession of the empire and treasure of ihe 
Incas, and Peru thus became a part of the Spanish possessions. 

The Lobos and Guanape Islands, which lie on the coast, belong to Peru. They 
are pf great value for the immense quantity of guano found upon them. It is 
exported to Europe and the United States, for manure. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, and one of the largest cities west of the Andes, is situ- 
ated in a fine river valley. Callao is the principal pea-port. Among the mountain- 
towns are Cerro Pasco, famous for it* pilver mines ; Cuzco, the capital of the ancient 
Peruvian monarchy ; Arequipa, and Huamanga. 

27. The exports of this section of South America are made 
principally from La Guayra and Cartagena on the Caribbean Sea, 
and Guayaquil and Callao on the Pacific Ocean. 

From La Guayra are shipped coffee, cotton, sugar, cocoa, indigo and hides; from 
the other ports, gold and silver, liides, porae tobacco, cotton and Peruvian bark. 

BOLIVIA. 

28. Bolivia was named in honor of General Bolivar, under 
whose guidance the people threw oflf the yoke of Spain. 

The foreign trade is carried on principally through Peru and the Argentine 
Republic, but communication is so difficult, that few of the products will pay 
the cost of transportation to the coast 

Potosi stands on the side of a mountain, at the height of 13,350 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is said to be the highest city in the world. The silver mines of 
Potosi are estimated to have yielded the value of sixteen hundred millions of dollars 
since their discovery; but though they are nearly as rich as ever, they are not 
now worked for want of proper enterprise. 

La Paz, the nominal capital and largest town, Sucr^, at which place the 
Legislature frequently meets, and Cochabamba, the second town in size, are on 
the high table-lands of the interior. 

CHILI. 

29. Chili lies wholly upon the western side of the Andes. 
The greater part of the country is covered with hills, which 
branch off from that great chain, and diminish in height as they 
approach the coast. 

The most fertile districts of Chili are in the central part of the country. Towards 
the north, the hills become more naked and barren, and finally merge into the 
Desert of Atacama. 

Questions. — Describe the United States of Colombia. What is the capital? 
From what does Ecuador derive its name ? What is the capital ? For what is 
Peru remarkable? Name the capital. In honor of whom was Bolivia named.' 
Through what countries does it carry on its foreign trade ? For what is Potosi 
noted? What is the capital and largest town of Bolivia? Where is Chili? What 
is the character of the surface ? 
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30. Ono of the Juan Fernandez Islands, 400 miles from Chili, 
is famous for having been the solitary residence of Alexander 
Selkirk, a Scotch sailor. His life and adventures in this lonely spot 
are supposed to have given rise to the story of Robinson Crusoe. 

31. The Climate of Chili is temperate, except in the extreme 
couthem part, and remarkably healthful. The rains fall in the 
wmter months, from June to September, and the country is soon 
covered with wild flowers and verdure. 

32. The Chilians are more active and intelligent than the other 
inhabitants of Spanish America, and are making considerable ad- 
vancement in their state of society. They have already built about 
600 miles of railroad. 

The Araucanians are a bold and warlike tribe of savages, inhabiting a distinct 
territory in the central part of Chili. They are a noble race ; and, by their singular 
valor, have always maintained their independence of Spanish rule. 

Santiago is the capital of Cliili. Valparaiso is the principal sea-port, and the 
most important city on the western coast of South America. Copper and other 
metals are exported in considerable quantities from Copiapo and Tongoy. Wheat 
18 also an important article of export. Punta Arenas is a noted port 

THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

33. The Argentine Republic consists of a number of States 
united under a government modelled after that of the United States. 

The people are mtellif^ent and progressive, and have built more miles of railroad 
than any other South An^encan country. 

84^ Except in the 
north-east, the coun- 
try is too dry for till- 
age, and is treeless ; 
but is well adapted 
for grazing, and siis- 
Uiins vast herds of 
horses and cattle. The 
herdsmen, called gau- 
cho8, are a wild, des- 
perate class of men, 
and are among the 
best horsemen in the 
world. 

fiAUCHOS LASSOINQ CATTLE ON THE PAMPAS. 

Baenos Ayres, the cap- 
ital, is the largest city in the Southern Hemisphere, and one of the most important 
commercial cities in South America. Parana is rapidly increasing in population. 
Rosario has of late years become a commercial mart of much importance. Men- 
doza is the centre of trade between the Argentine Republic and Cliili. 

35. Patagonia is a sterile country, inhabited only by native 
tribes of Indians. The Patagouians are a tall and muscular peo- 
ple, many of whom are more than six feet in height. They sub- 
sist upon their herds of cattle, and by hunting. 



URUGUAY. 

36. This republic occupies the southern part of the Brazihan 
table-land, and consists of high, rolling plains, destitute of trees. 

The rearing of cattle is almost the only occupation of the people. Montevideo ic 
the capital, and the only town of importance. 

PARAGUAY. 

37. This country, situated far in the interior, has hitherto had 

but little communication with foreigners. It is the only country in 

South America, except Bolivia, having no sea-coast. Asuncion is 

the capital. 

Mat« (mah^tay), or Paraguay tea, is the dried leaf of an evergreen tree which 
grows in great abundance in Paraguay. A beverage made from this tea is a 
favorite drink in South American countries. 

38. Paraguay is situated in the Torrid and South Temperate 
Zones, and is naturally fitted for the production of the various 
plants of those regions. 

Agriculture, and other branches of industry, are, however, very backward, and mate 
is almost the only export of importance. The exports of the countries occupying the 
basin of the Rio de la Plata are principally mado from the cities of Buenos Ayres 
and Montevideo. They consist mainly of hides, horns, bones, tallow, and wooL 

THE UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL. 

39. The central and eastern regions of this immense country 
form a low table-land, crossed by mountains, which seldom rise 
more than two thousand feet above its level. 

The low lands of the in 
terior and on the coast are 
excessively moist and hot. 
The table-lands and the 
provinces of the south 
have a milder and drier 
climate. 

Brazil is one of the rich- 
est countries in the world, 
in its natural productions. 
Its commerce is very ex- 
tensive, especially with the 
United States. The gold 
mines aro productive, and 
many of the diamonds now 
in use came from Brazil. 



The Argentine Republic established its claim to jurisdiction over Patagonia an<l 
a part of Tierra del Futgo in 1881. 

Tterra del Fw^o is the most southern part of the inhabited world, and is peo- 
pled by a race of miserable savages, who live chiefly by fishing They are prob- 
ably the lowest human creatures in the world. 

The FMIOamd IslandM, off Patagonia, belong to Great Britain Great numbers 
of wild cattle find pasturage there, and seals are hunted for their fur. 

Qyestions. — For what is one of the Juan Fernandez Inlands famous ? Wliat i^ 
the climate of Chili? Who are the Araucanians? Name the most important 
towns of Chili. What la said of the Argentine Republic ? Describe the surface. 
What is said of Buenos Ayres? Who inhabit Patagonia? Where is Tierra del 
vtiego? To what country do the Falkland Islands belong? Where are they ? 



The exports are coffee, 
hides, sngar, rice, cotton, 
rosewood, caoutchouc (or India-rubber). Peruvian bark, tanioca, and many other 
articles. Caoutchouc and Peruvian bark are brought down the Amazon, and are 
shipped from Para. Brazil has about 4000 miles of railroad in operation, and several 
new lines and extensions are in process of construction Ocean telegraph cables con- 
nect Brazil with Portugal and the United States 

Rio Janeiro, the capital, is one of the largest cities in South America. It is the 
greatest coffee-market in the world, and has one of the finest harbors. Bahia, Per- 
nambuco, Maranham, and Pari, are also large and important commercial cities. 
The towns m the interior are 9mall, and of but little note. 

GUIANA. 
40. Guiana is a low and fertile region, with a climate and pro- 
ductions wholly tropical. The heat is very great. 

It IS divided into British, Dutch, and French Guiana. Georgetown is the capital 
of the British ; Paramaribo, of the Dutch ; and Cayenne, of the French portion. 
The exports are sngar, mm, coffee, cocoa, indigo, and tropical truits. 



Questiont. — Describe Umguay. Where is Paraguay ? WhatisJ/afef Through 
what cities are the products of the La Plata countries exported? Describe the 
surface of Brazil. Its climate. Name some of its productions What is the cap- 
ital? What are the principal sea-ports? What are some of the exports? What 
kind of country is Guiana? To what nations does it belong? What are the 
exports ? 
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Questions on the Map and Text of South Ameeica. 



Outline. 

How does the ontUne of South America differ from that of North America? 
Which has the greater number of large islands near the coast? What ocean is east 
of South America ? What ocean is west ? What sea is north ? Are the West India 
Islands included in North or South America ? By what country in South America 
is the island of Margarita owned ? By what strait ifl Tierra del Fuego separated 
from Patagonia ? 

Where are the Falkland Islands ? To what country do they belong? Where are 
the islands of Juan Fernandez? For what are they famous? To what country 
does the island of Chiloo belong ? Where are the Loboe and Chincha Islands ? To 
what country do they belong ? For what are they valuable ? 

What is the most northern cape of South America? Where is Cape Farina? 
Cape Si Boque? Cape Horn? What is Capo Horn? What bay south of the 
IsUmiUB of Panama? What gulf on the coast of Ecuador? 



Surface. 

What three mountain-systems in South America? Which of these skirts the 
western coast? Through how many degrees of latitude does it extend? What is 
the character of this system on the Isthmus of Panama ? 

How far are the Andes from the Pacific coast? Do they generally consist of one 
or of several chains ? What is the breadth of the system ? To what convulsions of 
nature is the region of the Andes liable? What effect have these upon the towns? 



How high is the loftiest summit of the Andes ^ In what country is it situated ? 
Where is Chimborazo ? Nevado de Sorata ? What is the meaning of " Nevado " ? 
Where is Aconcagua? Cotopaxi? Potosi? Which of these are volcanoes? Is any 
morjitain of North America as high as Aconcagua? 

Where are the Brazilian Mountains? Between what rivers do the Parime Moun- 
tains lie ? What is the character of the surface of South America, east of the Andes, 
with the exception of the^ two systems? In what general direction does the land 
slope ? 

Rivers and Lakes. 

Into what ocean do the principal rivers of Sou^ America flow ? Why are those 
on the east side of the Andes the largest? Name the three principal rivers. Why 
do their waters sometimes mingle? In what season does this occur? 

Which is the largest river in South America? What is the area of its basin ? Has 
any other river a larger basin ? In what three mountain-systems do the waters of this 
basin rise ? Which of these systems is on the west? On the north ? The south-east ? 



The Amazon is formed by the union of the Marafion and Ucayale: in what moun- 
tains do they rise? In what country? Over what kind of surface do they flow? 
What is the length of the Amazon ? What kind of surfetce is drained by the 
Amazon, east of the Andes ? What island at the mouth of the Amazon ? 

What is the largest tributary of the River Amazon on the north ? How is it con- 
nected with the Orinoco? Name the largest tributary on the south. Which of the 
southern tributaries discharges itself near the mouth of the Amazon? Name the 
two tributaries between the Tocantins and the Madeira. 

Between what two mountain-chains is the Basin of the Orinoco situated ? What 
are ike plains of the Orinoco called ? In what general direction does this river 
flow ? Between what two mountain-systems is the La Plata Basin situated? Which 
of these partly separates it from the Basin of the Amazon? 



Which has the most numerous lakes: North or South America? What is the 
general character of the South American lakes ? In what countries is Lake Titicaca 
situated? How high is it located? Do its waters flow into the sea? Where is 
Lake Maracaybo? 

In what country is the Magdalena River? What is its principal tributary? 
Nsune the bodies of water through which you would pass, sailing from the mouth 
of the Cauca to that of the Madeira. In what country is the Essequibo River? 
Into what does it flow ? 

Down what nvers would you float from Lake Reyes to reach the Ocean ? In 
what mountain-systems do the Parana, Paraguay, Uruguay, and San Francisco 
riven rise? Why does the San Francisco flow in an opposite direction from the 
othen? 



Climate. 

On which side of the Equator is the greater part of South America situated t 
Would you find the climate growing warmer or colder, in going southward from the 
Equator? How does the elevation of a place affect its climate? 

Which zone contains the greatest extent of South America ? What, then, is the 
prevailing character of the climate : temperate or tropical ? Where will you find 
(in the tropical portion of the country) a mild and temperate climate ? 



How many seasons are there in the tropical region ? In what months is the wet 
season, in the northern half of the Torrid Zone? In the southern half 7 If you 
should cross the Llanos of the Orinoco in July, would you find them clothed with 
verdure, or parched with heat ? 

What is the season, in Rio Janeiro, in July ? Is December one of the rainy or 
dry months at that place ? Do the seasons in the South Temperate Zone occur in 
the same months as in the North Temperate ? (See lesson on Zones, page 8.) What 
is the season in Chili, then, in July and August? In December and January? 



Political Divisions. 

Name the countries bordering on the Pacific, beginning at the north. Which of 
these are in the Torrid Zone? In the Temperate? What unsettled territory at the 
south ? Name the divisions on the northern coast. Name all those on the Atlantic 
coast between Quiana and Cape Horn. 

Which is the largest of the South American countnes ? Which countries have no 
sea-coast? Describe the climate of the Peruvian coast? Of the coast of Ecuador? 
United States of Colombia, and Venezuela. 



What is the government of Brazil? To what nations does Guiana belong? What 
is the government of the other countries ? From what European nation is the white 
population of Brazil descended ? The whites of the Spanish republics 7 By whom 
is the interior of South America chiefly inhabited ? 

What countries are partly included within the Basin of the La Plata ? Between 
what two rivers is Paraguay situated ? 

What was the extent of the empire of the Incas ? Where is Araucania ? Why 
is it independent? Where is the Desert of Atacama? What kind of a country is 
Patagonia? Describe the Patagonians. 



Miscellaneous. 

Why are many of the towns in South America situated among the mountains ? 
Why are the towns on the coast of Venezuela, United States of Columbia^ and 
Ecuador, unhealthful ? Why is the coast of Peru so dry ? 

Are the following towns on the coast, or among the mountains: La Gnayra, 
Bogota, Cayenne, Caracas, Aspinwall, Panama, Popayan Quito, Guayaquil, Cuzco. 
Potosi, Callao, Lima, Valparaiso, Sucre, Arequipa, Huamanga, Tongoy? Let each 
scholar deecribe the situation of one of these towns. 



Ship a cargo of goods from Para to New York : what articles would be sent, and 
across what ocean ? From Rio Janiero to Baltimore ? From the Guanape, or Loboe, 
Islands to Philadelphia? From Valparaiso to San Francisco ? 

From what ports would tin and copper be exported ? Diamonds ? Gold ? Hides ! 
Coffee? Cocoa? Rum? Sugar and molasses? Peruvian bark? From what 
country is Mate obtained ? Where is it principally consumed ? 



Bound each of the divisions of South America. Sketch a map of South America, 
locating the principal mountains and rivers, and the chief towns. Spell the follow- 
ing words: — Quito. Cassiquiare. Guiana. Maracaybo. Magellan. Venezuela 
Rio Janeiro. Uruguay. Paraguay. La Guayra. Caracas. Chimborazo. Coto- 
paxi. Guayaquil. Callao. Cuzco. Arequipa. Huamanga. Araucania. Monte- 
video. Bahia. Paramaribo. Cayenne. Falkland. Chiloe. Aconcagua. Maranon. 
Ucayale. Madeira. 
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9. The Alps are from 10,000 to 12,000 feet high ; the Cantabrians 
and Pyrenees, 8000; the Carpathian Mountains, 7000; and the 
Balkans, 5000. The loftiest peak of the Alps is Mont Blanc. 

10. Drainage. — The Atlantic Ocean and its branches receive 
most of the rivers of Europe. The Volga and the Ural flow into 
the Caspiati Sea, which has no outlet. The Dwina and the Petchora 
belong to the Arctic System. 

The Alps and the Valdai Hills nre the sonrcee of most of the rivers of Europe. 
The former, with their snow-covered summits and great glaciers, are reservoirs for 
many streams flowing in all directions. The largest of these are the Danube, the 
Rhine, and the Rhone, which have their head-waters very near one another. The 
Po drains the southern slopes of the Alps. Although the Valdai Hills are low, the 
longest rivers of Europe, the Volga and the Don, rise among them. 

The rivers of Europe are not so long as the rivers of America, but they are more 
numerous, and, as many of them are navigable through the greater part of their 
course, they are very important commercially. The Volga is connected bj' canals 
with the White Sea, the Black Sea, and the Baltic, and its facilities as a com- 
mercial route are thereby largely increased. 

The largest lakes are in Russia and Sweden, in the region surrounding the Baltic 
Sea. The Alpine lakes are comparatively small, but they are of great depth, and 
are famous for the beauty of their scenery. The British Isles contain a number of 
small and exceedingly picturesque lakes. 

11. Climate. — Europe exhibits great variety of climate, from 
semi-tropical warmth to Arctic cold. 

Southern Europe, protected by mountain-chains from the cold winds of the north 
and open to hot winds from the African desert, has an almost tropical climate, 
except in the mountainous regions. The summers are long, the winters mild and 
short, and the climate, in general, is delightful. Naples, with its orange proves and 
luxuriance of evergreen vegetation, presents a marked contrast to New York with 
its long icy winter, yet the two cities are in the same latitude. 

In Eastern Europe the winters are very cold, even as far south as the Black Sea, 
an«l the summers are very hot. On the western coast*, westerly winds and the 
influence of the Gulf Stream render the climate milder and more uniform than 
that of regions farther inland. In England the grass is green throughout the year, 
and there are, as a rule, no extremes of temperature; while m Rus,Mia, in the same 
latitude, the country is buried in snow in winter and parched in summer. 

Questions. — What is the highest Alpine peak ? To what system do most of the 
rivers belong ? Name two rivers that have no outlet to the sea. What is said of the 
Alps and the Valdai Hills in relation to the rivers of Europe? What is said of the 
lakes ? Compare the climate of Eastern Europe with that of the western coast-regions. 



The Atlantic coast of Europe is much warmer than that of America in correspond- 
ing latitudes; and, while dry, cold winds and the Arctic current render Labrador 
treeless and frozen, warm winds from the oc^an and the warm waters of theGnlf 
Stream make the British Isles moist and mild and fertile. Again, the harbor of 
Hammerfest, the most northerly town in Europe, is never frozen, while GrfeoUod, 
in the same latitude, is a field of perpetual snow and ice. 

The rainfall is abundant, particularly on the western coasts and in the vam 
southern countries. The steppes (treeless plains) are dry and cold; the Uindm 
(mossy swamps) are frozen during the greater part of the year. 

12. Productions and Animals. — Europe is rich in the productions 
of the Temperate Zone, and is well supplied with useful minerals. 

On the shores of the Mediterranean the olive, the almond, the orange, the lemon, 
the fig, the walnut, tlie chestnut, and the mulberry (whose leaves feed the silk- 
worms) firnvf in abundance. Rice, cotton, and be^t-root (from which snpar is made) 
are extensively cultivated. The cork-oak. is indigenous to Southern Europe. 

In Central and Southern Europe vine-culture is an important branch of agricui' 
ture. Wheat and the other grains of the Temperate Zone are abundant Rv^ 
oats, barley, and potatoes are raised even north of the Arctic Circle. Hemp and 
flax are important productions in Russia and in parts of Central Europe. 

The ilex, the myrtle, the laurel, and other evergreen plante are found in Soutbfm 
Europe; the deciduous trees of the Temperate Zone, in Southern and in CeDtml 
Europe ; and the pine, the fir, and the spruce, in Northern Europe and m all the 
higher mountain regions. 

13. The metals are found chiefly in the mountainous regions. 
Gold and silver occur in many places, but in comparatively limited 
quantities. Iron, copper, tin, zinc, nickel, lead, coal, and salt exi.4 
extensively. The Ural Mountains yield platinum, and Spain has 
rich mines of quicksilver. 

Southern Europe is not^d for the fineness and variety of its marbles, and Gre»t 
Britain for its slate and coal. Diamonds are found in the Ural Mountain^ and 
opals and garnets of great beauty, in Austria- Hungary. 

14. Domestic animals are reared in all parts of Europe, and tho 
dairy products of various sections are of great value. 

Several varieties of deer, hares, foxes, and wild boars are found in the forest*, 
and fur-bearing animals abound in the colder regions. The Alps and the Pyrenees 
have the brown bear, the chamois, and the ibex ; Russia has the elk and the wolf; 
Northern Europe has the eider-duck, and Southern Europe raises the valuable silk- 
worm. The cod, herring, mackerel, salmon, sardine, and sponge fisheries are fwnoitf. 

Quettiont. — Compare the Atlantic coast of Europe with that of America. What 
is said of the rainfall? What are tlie steppes? The tundras? Name the moit 
important productions of Southern Europe. What is said of the trees in the vsriotf 
sections? Why is the mulberry tree of importance in Soathem Europe? 
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15. Inhabitants.— The population is over 360,000,000, which is 
larger in proportion to the area than that of any other Grand Division. 

Most of the people are of tlie Caucasian race. The Finns, the Laplanders, the Turks, 
and the Magyars of Hungary, are a mixture of the Mongolian witli other races. 

16. Religion. — Christianity is the prevaihng religion. The Turks 
and some tribes of Southern Russia are Mohammedans; and in 
many countries there are numbers of Jews. 

The people of Russia and Oreecft belong chiefly to the Greek Church. Most of the 
inhabitants of Southern Europe, An!»tri:i. Belgium, and Ireland, and about one-tbird 
of the people of Germany and Switzerland, are Roman Catholicp. Protostanis* are 
meet num<%rou» in Great Britain The Netherlandi^, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

Political Divisions. 

17. Europe comprises four empires, R^LSsixiy Austria- Hungary, 
Germany, and Turkey ; twelve kingdoms, Great Britain, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, The Netherlands, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Greece, Servia, and Boumania: and two republics, France 
and Switzerland, 

There are also the small republics of Andorra in the Pyrenees and San Marino on 
the western coast of the Adriatic, and the principalities of Montenegro and Bulgaria, 
the latter including Eastern Roumelia. The two last named, with Servia and Rou- 
mania. until 1878 formed part of the Turkish Empire. There is also on the sea- 
coast of France the smaH independent principality of Monaco. 

Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, are the most 
important countries of Europe. They are called the " Great Powers." The Nether- 
lands is sometimes called Holland. 

18. Europe may be divided into four sections : NorViem and Eastern 
Europe, The British Isles, Western Europe, and Central Europe, 

Northern and Eastern Europe. 

19. Northern and Eastern Europe comprise the Kingdom oj 
Sweden and Norway and the Bu^sian Empire, 

THE KINGDOM OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

20. Sweden and Norway occupy the Scandinavian Peninsula. 
They forna two distinct States, but are united under one king. 

The islands of Gothland and Oeland, in the Baltic Sea, belong to Sweden. 

21. Surfiioe. — The western part of Sweden, and nearly the whole 

of Nprway, are mountainous. The southeastern part of Sweden is 

a plain, like that on the opposite shores of the Baltic. 

The mountains of the peninsula rise abruptly from the Atlantic coast, but they 
descend more gradually towards the east. 

22. Productions. — The chief wealth is in the iron and copper mines, 
the forests, and the fisheries. The exports are iron, lumber, and fish. 

The greater part of the peninsula is too barren for cultivation, yet rye, oats, and 
barley are raised in Norway. 1400 miles further north than on the coast of America. 

a. Towns. — Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, is the chief com- 
mercial city. Christiania is the capital of Norway. Bergen is a 
noted fishing port. Hammerfest is the most northern town of Europe. 

2t LAPLAND. — The country north of the Arctic Circle, between 
the White Sea and Atlantic Ocean, is called Lapland. It is divided 
between Russia and Sweden. 

The chief wealth of the Laplanders consists in their numerous herds of reindeer. 
These supply them with food, clothing, and the means of traveling. 

Quettiont.— What is said of the population of Europe? What different forms of 
rehgion do the inhabitants profess ? Name the great European powers ? Into what 
four sections may Europe be divided ? Name the countries of Northern and Eastern 
Europe. Describe the surface of Sweden and Norway. What islands belong to 
Sweden ? Name the chief productions. What is said of Lapland ? 



THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

25. The Russian Empire includes the greatest continuous extent of 
territory in the world. It comprises one half of Europe, and nearly 
half of Asia, or about one-sixth of the entire land surface of the earth. 

European Russia is, for the most part, very level. The only mountainous section 
is the region bordering upon the Caucasus and Ural Mountains. 

26. Productions. — ^The principal wealth of Russia consists in its 
forests, and in the products of agriculture and grazing. Iron, gold, 
and platinum, are found in abundance in the Ural Mountains, prin- 
cipally on the Asiatic side. 

The forests cover two-fifths of the country. Great quantities of wheat are raised 
in tli« central and southwestern regions, and exported to Western Europe. Hemp, 
flax, tallow, hides, leatlier, and timbec, are also important articles of export 

27. Inhabitants. — The people are divided into four classes : — 1. the 
nobles ; 2. the clergy ; 3. the merchants ; 4. the lately emancipated 
serfs. The government is an absolute monarchy. 

On the outskirts of Russia there are many tribes of mixed races, such as the Finns 
and Laplanders, the Samoyedes, and the Cossacks. The Cossacks inhabit the Steppea, 
or treeless plains in the southeast, and are of great service in the Russian army as 
light cavalry. The Circassians, a bold and hardy people who long resisted the Rus- 
sians, belong to the Caucasian race. 



Questions. — Is there any empire larger than the Rii8.«<ian? Describe the surface 
of European Russia. Name the principal productions. What are the principal ex 
ports? Into what classes are the peo[)le divided ? Name some of the tribes who live 
on the outskirts of Russia. To what race do the Circassians belong? What is the 
capital of Russia? Which are the principal ports for commerce ? 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



Great Britain and Ireland. 

THE British Islands comprise Great Britain, Ireland, and 
many smaller adjacent islands. 

Tho island of Great Britain inclndee England, Scotland, and Wales. The mon- 
archy is styled " The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland." The entire 
kingdom, with its colonies, constitutes the British Empire, which is generally called 
Great Britain. 

2. Coast. — The sea-coast is very irregular, and abounds in fine 
harbors and roadsteads. 

8« Surface. — Scotland, Wales, and the north and west of Eng- 
land, are mountainous. The rest of England is undulating or 
level. Ireland is bordered by hills or low mountains, while the 
interior is like a basin, with a low and flat surface. 

The snrface of Scotland is divided by the Grampian Mountains into the High- 
lands and Lowlands, — the Highlands lying north, and the Lowlands south, of the 
mountains. 

4. Climate. — The climate is moist and mild. The winters even 
of Scotland are rarely severe. The soil of England and Ireland, 
by careful culture, has been rendered fertile and productive. 

The moisture of the climate gives the fields a fresh and verdant appearance; 
but it sometimes prevents the ripening of the crops. Ireland contains over 3,000,000 
acres of turf bog, from which ptat, the chief article of fuel, is obtained. 

5« Productions. — The chief wealth of Great Britain consists in 
her commerce and manufactures, and in products of her mines. 

Great Britain surpasses every other country in the world in the amount of her 
manufactures ; of which the most important are those of cotton, wool, and iron. 

The tin mines of Cornwall have been famous from remote antiquity. Rich mines 
of coal, copper, iron, and slate are found in Wales. 

A considerable part of the tin and coal used by mankind are produced in Great 
Britain. This country is also extremely rich in iron, lead, and other useful minerals. 

6. Commeroe. — In the extent and importance of her com- 
merce, Great Britain holds the first rank among nations. She 
imports from other countries such materials as her own soil or 
mines do not furnish, and, in return, sends her manufactured 
products to every market in the world. 

Questions. — What do the British Islands comprise 7 What is the British Empire? 
Describe the surface. Climate and soil. What are the chief productions? What 
can you say of the commerce of Great Britain? Of the navy ? Of the minerals? 



The trade with the United States exceeds that with any other nation, the amount 
of exports to this country being nearly double that which she sends to any other. 

Great Britain requires a large navy to protect her extensive commerce and dis- 
tant colonies. She accordingly ranks among the first naval powers in the world. 
She has also establbhed lines of steam packets to all the principal ports of the world. 

7. Towns. — London, the capital of the British Empire, is the 
largest city in the world, and the first in commercial importance. 
It is situated on the Thames, has a population of nearly 5,000,000 
(including suburbs), and covers an area of about 122 square miles. 

Liverpool is the great port of the manufacturing districts. It is the city through 
which most of the commerce with the United States is carried on. Its fine docb 
cover more than four hundred acres. 

Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham are the three principal naval stations. Man- 
chester is noted for its cotton manufactures — the most extensive in the world ; Leeds 
and Bradford, for their manufactures of wool ; Birmingham, for hardware ; Sheffield, 
for cutlery and plated ware. 

Edinburgh is the metropolis of Scotland. Glasgow is the largest city, and the 
chief seat of commerce and manufactures. Dundee and Aberdeen are noted for 
manufactures and ship-building. 

Dublin is the capitel and largest city in Ireland. Belfast is the first commerdil 
city, and the seat of the linen manufacture. Cork is the third city in Irdand, and 
has an extensive commerce. Limerick is noted for the manufacture of gloves, lace, 
and fish-hooks. Galway is tho principal seaport on tho western coast 

Merlhyr Tydfil, the largest town in Wales, is noted for its iron-works. Swansea 
is the principal seat of the copper trade, and is much resorted to for sea-bathing. 

8. Great Britain has colonies in every quarter of the globe, 
and unites under one sovereign a greater number of people than 
are ruled by any other government, except the Chinese. 

Foreign Poasessiona, — The principal foreign possessions are as follows :— 

J» .EMrope.— Gibraltar, in Spain ; Malta, Qoso, and Cyprus, in the Mediterranean. 

Jm AMta. — British India, including Ceylon, Hindustan, a part of IndoChlna, and 
Singapore ; the island of Hong-Kong (Ciiina) ; Aden (Arabia). 

Jm AfrUa. — Sierra Leone, and oiher settlements on the western coast; Cape 
Colony, Natal, and other countries in South Africa; St. Helena and Ascension 
Islands ; Mauritius, Amirante, and Seychelle Islands ; Socotra Island. 

In Otteanica, — Part of Borneo, and the island of Labuan ; Australia ; Tasmania; 
Norfolk Island ; New Zealand. 

In America, — The Dominion of Canada; Newfoundland; the Bermuda Islands; 
Balize; Jamaica, the Bahamas, and other islands in the West Indies; British 
Guiana; the Falkland Islands. 

Questions. — Describe London. Liverpool Name and describe the principal 
towns in Scotland. In Ireland. In Wales. Let each scholar name one of the 
foreign colonies of Great Britain and tell what he knows about it 



Questions on the Map and Text. 



In what direction from the mainland of Europe are the British Isles? In what 
direction from the United States? What branches of the Atlantic separate them 
from the mainland? What sea between England and Ireland? By what channel 
may it be entered from the south ? From the north ? What strait separates Eng- 
land from France? The island of Angleeea from Wales? What does the island 
of Great Britain comprise? What groups of small islands near it? Where is the 
Isle of Wight? The Isle of Man? 

Where are the Grampian Hills ? What is the portion of Scotland north of these 
hiUs called ? South of them ? What hills separate England and Scotland ? Mount 
Snowdon (3571 ft. high) is the highest land in England and Wales: where is it? 

Name three principal rivers flowing into the North Sea. Which of them is most 
important? Where is the Severn? The Mersey? The Sol way? The Clyde? 
The Liffey? The Shannon? Name two of the Channel Islands. 

Which IS farther north. Great Britain or New England ? Which of these coun- 
tries has the milder winters? Why? Which has the warmer summer, London or 
St. Petersburg? Why? How does Great Britain compare with other countries in 
the amount of her manufactures ? What is commerce ? Does Great Britain export 
or import cotton ' Broadcloth? Tea? Razors? 



With what country is she most extensively engaged in trade ? Which divisions have 
a fertile soil ? Where is peat found ? Is it a vegetable or mineral product? Corn- 
wall is the south-western county of England: what celebrated mines there? What 
mines in Wales? Are minerals generally found in mountainous or level districts? 

To what city in England would you go to buy cotton goods ? Hardware ? Wool- 
lens ? Cutlery ? Which is the largest city in Scotland ? In Ireland ? What town 
in England opposite Calais in France? From Dover to Calais is twenty-one miles: 
across what strait? What is the most south-western point of the island of Great 
Brifciin? What is tho chief town in Wales? What channels separate Ireland 
from Great Britain? 

What is the latitade of London? Longitude? Where is Menai Strait? What 
city has a population nearly equal to that of all New England? Where is Valentia 
Island? Wiiat is the seat of the linen manufacture in Ireland? Where is Cork? 
What articles are manuftwtured at Limerick ? Which is farther west, Ireland or the 
Spanish Peninsula? On what river is Dublin? Give the boundary, and name two 
important towns, of each division of the British Isles. Name, also, the principal 
rivers and mountains. 

Draw a map of each division, locating the chief towns, mountains, and riven. 
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WESTERN EUROPE. 



MONT BLANC. 



Western Europe. 

WESTERN EUROPE comprises Denmark, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, France, Spain, and Portugal. 
2. Surface. — With the exception of the Spanish Peninsula, 
these countries are mostly included in Lowland Europe, and have, 
therefore, a level surface. 

8. Climate. — The climate is much more mild and moist than 
that of the Atlantic coast of America in the same latitudes. The 
winter is warmer, and the heat of summer less intense. 

Thu» 18 owing chiefly to the influence of the Gulf Stream, a warm ocean -current, 
which, crossing the Atlantic from the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico, bathes the west- 
ern shores of Europe, cooling the air in summer and warmin;^ it in winter 

Thus, Copenhagen has a warmer winter than Washington, though the latter place 
is about eleven hundred miles farther south ; yet the summer of Denmark is much 
cooler than that of Canada. 

In the Spanish Peninsula, the summers are dry and hot, but the winters on the 
table lands are cold. 

4. Coast. — The coast-line is much indented, thus furnishing 
excellent advantages for commerce. 

6. The greater part of this section belongs to the Atlantic 
declivity, and is drained by several large rivers, the principal of 
which are the Rhine, the Scheldt, the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, 
the Douro, the Tagus, the Guadiana, and the Guadalquivir. 

The Rhone, " one of the most beautiful of rivers," drains the 
south-eastern part of France and flows into the Mediterranean Sea. 

The rivers of France, Belgium, and The Netherlands, are navigable the greater 
part of their course. They are connected with one another by numerous canals. The 
Languedoc Canal, one hundred and fifty miles long, joins the Garonne to the Medi- 
terranean Sea, furnishing an inland passage from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 

Quettiont. — What does Western Europe comprise? Describe the surface. How 
does the climate compare with that of the Atlantic coast of the United States? 
What is the cause of this difference ? Give an example to illustrate this. Describe 
the coast-line. Name the chief rivers which drain this section. Describe the 
Languedoc Canal. What is said of agriculture ? Of manufactures ? Of commerce ? 



6. Ppoduotions. — Agriculture is the chief occupation of much 
the larger portion of the inhabitants of these countries. The 
manufactures, those of France and Belgium especially, are of 
great value, and celebrated for their delicacy and beauty. The 
commerce, both foreign and domestic, is extensive. 

Spain and Portugal, though among the most fertile countries of Europe, have, 
until within a few years, given but little attention to commerce. Their agricoltore 
and manufactures are also comparatively unimportant 

7. Minerals. — Western Europe abounds in valuable minerals. 
Belgium, next to England, furnishes more coal than any other 
country in Europe. Over eight hundred iron-works are in 
operation in France. The quicksilver mines of Almaden, in 
Spain, are among the richest in the world. 

DENMARK. 

8. This kingdom comprises the northern part of the peninsula 
of Jutland and several islands near the entrance of the Baltic Sea. 

The Faroe Islands, Greenland, Iceland, Jan Mayen, and three small islands of the 
West Indies, also belong to Denmark. 

9. The Surface of the country is very low and flat ; some por- 
tions of the northern coast ai-e below the level of the sea, from 
wliich they are defended by dikes. 

10. The Climate is moist, and milder than that of the northern 
German States. The soil is suitable for agriculture, and affords 
excellent pasturage. 

11. Productions. — Cattle-raising and dairy products, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the fisheries, are the sources of wealtL 
There are no mines, nor forests, and but few » manufactures. 

12. Towns. — Copenhagen is the capital, and one of the finest 
cities in Northern Europe. 

THE NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM. 

13. Surface. — The coast is so low that, in many places, dikes are 
necessary to prevent the land from being overflowed. 

14. Productions. — The wealth of the Netherlands is derived fi-om 
her dairy products, her fisheries, manufactures (especially of Unen 
and distilled liquors), and commerce. 

The commerce is very large, particularly with the East Indies. Belgium is rich 
from her agriculture, her mines and manufactures, and is the most densely populated 
country in the world. 

Among the most celebrated manufactures of Belgium are the carpets and the 
laces of Brussels and Mechlin 

15. Commaroe. — ^The position of these countries, and their 
numerous navigable rivers, give them remarkable facilities for 
commerce, in which they are second only to Great Britain. 

Internal communication is promoted by numerous canals. In The Netherlands, 
especially, the canals run through the streets of the towns, and form a complete 
network over the country. 

16. Inhabitants. — The people of the Netherlands, usually called 
Dutch, are very industrious, and are generally better educated than 
the inhabitants of any other part of Europe, except Prussia and 
some of the smaller German States. The Belgians are not less 
industrious, but education is not so general. 

Questions. — What minerals are found in Western Europe ? What does Denmark 
comprise 7 Describe the surface. Climate. Productions. What is the surface of 
The Netherlands and Belgium ? Describe the productions of The Netherlands. Of 
Belgium. Of what use are canals in The Netherlands ? What commercial advan- 
tages have these countries? What is the character of the Dutch ? Of the Bel^an/* - 
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17. Towns.— The Hague is the capital of The Netherlands. 
Brussels, the capital of Belgium, is noted for its manufactures of 
carpets and laces. Amsterdam, Antwerp and Rotterdam are the 
chief conunercial cities of the two countries. 



A SCENE IN THE NETHERLANDS. 

The rbre€flm BoMSMsUms of The Netherlands are, next to those of Great Britain, 
the most important and valuable belonging to any nation. They include most of the 
East India Islands (excepting the Philippine group); the western half of Papua; 
and a part of Guiana, and some of the smaller West India Islands, in America. 
Belgium has no foreign possessions. 

FRANCE. 

18. France is one of the richest and most powerful countries 
in the world. The position of the country and the fertility of 
its soil give it great commercial and agricultural advantageSc 

19. Surface. — France is separated from Spain on the south by 
the Pyrenees; from Italy and Switzerland on the east by the Alps 
and the Jura Mountains. 

The Cevennefl and the Auvcrgne Mountains form the Western part of the Central 
plat<3au. The Vosges Mountains lie at the north-eastern extremity of the plateau. 
Tlie rest of the surface belongs to Lowland Europe. In the soutli-west are the 
l^indrMf extensive plains of shifting sands, which the inliabitants cro-ss on stilts. 

20. CHmate and Soil. — No country in Europe possesses a more 
favorable climate than France, and no one surpasses it in the value 
and variety of its vegetable products. 

21. Ppoductlons. — Agriculture, manufactures, mining, and com- 
merce are the principal branches of industry. 

The olive, the mulherry-tree, and the orange |tre cultivated in the provinces 
bordering on the Mediterranean : grain, hemp, and flax are raised in the middle and 
northern provinces. Iron, coal, lead, and other useful minerals are abundant 

The vineyard products are the most celebrated of any in the world. Beet-root 
sugar is very extensively manufactured. 

Questions.— What is the capiUl of The Netherlands? Of Belgium ? Name the 
principal commercial cities. What foreign possessions has The Netherlands in Asia ? 
in Africa? In America? What can you say of the position of France? Describe the 
muface of France. The climate and soil. What are the chief branches of industry 7 



France exports more wine, brandy, and silk goods, than any other country. The 
French are noted for their manufactures of jewelry, gloves, toys, perfumsry, and 
other articles of finery, many of which are brought to the United States. 

22. Inhabitants. — The French are noted for their literary and scien- 
tific attainments, and for their politeness, and love of military glory. 

23. Towns. — Paris, the capital of France, and the largest city on 
the continent of Europe, is the most splendid city in the world, and 
is a great center of refinement and civilization. 

The French language is spoken by the upper classes of Europe, and the influence 
of Paris is felt throughout the civilized world, in all that concerns taste and fsishion. 

Havre is tlie port of Paris. Marseilles, St. Nazaire. and Bordeaux are the prin- 
cipal sea-ports. Most of the wine is exported from Bordeaux. Versailles contains 
one of the most magnificent palaces in the world. Rouen is the great seat of the 
cotton, and Lyons, of the silk manufactures. 

The Island of Corsica, celebrated as the birthplace of Napoleon, belongs to France. 

The Foreign JHossesMions of France are Algeria, in Northern, and Senegal, in 
Western Africa, the Island of Reunion, and some smaller islands in the Indian 
Ocean ; Pondicherry, and a few other places in Hindustan ; Lower Cochin China and 
Tongking, in Indo-China ; New Caledonia, Tahiti, and the Marquesas Islands, in 
Oceunica . and French Quiana. two small islands in the Gulf of St Lawrence, Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, and a few other small islands of the West Indies in America. 
France has also a protectorate over Tunis and Madagascar in Africa, and Cambodia 
and Annain'in Asia. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

24. The Spanish Peninsula comprises the two countries of 

Spair. and Portugal. 

These were once very powerful nations, but their importance and the extent of 
their possessions are now greatly reduced. 

26. Surface. — The interior consists of mountains and table- 
lands ; approaching the coast, the country is undulating and level, 

26r rroduotions. — The most important of these are the vine, 
olive, mulberry, and orange. Immense flocks of sheep are raised 
on the table-lands of the interior, and great quantities of wool, 
wine, and silk are exported. . 

27. Inhabitants. — The Spanish and Portuguese are a reserved, 
dignified, and indolent people. The lower classes are very ignorant. 

28. Towns. — Madrid, the capital of Spain, is noted for its 
palaces and paintings ; Lisbon is the capital of Portugal and the 
chief commercial city. 

Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz, and Malaga, are the most important commercial cities 
of Spain ; Lisbon and Oporto, of Portugal. We obtain sherry wine from Cadiz, port 
wine from Oporto, grapes and raisins from Malaga, and oranges from Valencia. 

Gibraltar, the strongest fortress m the world, belongs to Qreat Britain. Palot 
IS the port from which Columbus sailed on his first voyage to America. 

Tlio Foreign Poasessiot$s nf S/tain are Cuba and Porto Rico, in the West Indies ; 
the Philippine, Sulu. Ladrone, and Caroline Islands, in Oceanica; and the Canary 
Islands, west of AfricxL 

The Balearic Islands, m the Mediterranean Sea, and Ceuta, a fortrees m Africa, 
on the Straits of Gibraltar, also belong to Spain. 

The Fbreign P0B9e9Hon* of Fiartwgai are the Azoree, Madeira, and Cape Verd 
Islands, west of Africa ; Angola and Benguela on the western, and Mozambique, on 
the eastern coast of Africa ; Qoa and Macao, in Asia ; and part of the island of 
Timor, in Oceanica. 

29. Andorra. — This little republic occupies a valley south of 
the Pyrenees. The population is only 5000 or 6000, but tho 
country has been independent for more than a thousand years. 

Quettiont. — Describe the French people. Name the capital of France, and 
other principal cities. The foreign possessions. For what is Corsica noted ? What 
countries occupy the Spanish Peninsula? Describe the surface. The inhabitanta. 
What are the principal productions? Name tho capitals, and importan' 
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Questions on the Map and Text of Western Europe, 



Position. 

Name the political divisions that compoee this section. What important division, 
composed of islands, is still farther west? What sea, strait, and channel separate' 
the British Isles from the mainland? 

What ocean with its branches washes the coast of Western Europe? What sea 
south of France and east of Spain? What strait separates Europe from Africa? 
What strait connects the Cattegat and the Baltic Sea? 



Where is the Bay of Biscay? The English Channel? The Gulf of Lions? 
Which is the most northern division of Western Europe? What sea west of it? 
Name the branches of this sea on the east of it ^ 

What is the continental part of Denmark called ? Where are the Balearic Islands ? 
To what country do they belong? Name two islands which form part of Denmark- 
Where is Corsica? To what power does it belong ? For what is it celebrated ? 



On what sea do The Netherlands and Belgium border ? What countries form the 
eastern boundary of this section ? Where is Cape Finisterre ? Cape St. Vincent ? 
Cape Ortegal? Cape de la Hague? The Skaw? What two capes at the entrance 
of the Strait of Gibraltar 7 Where is Cape Nao ? Cape de QaU ? 



Surfaoe. 

Three of the mountain-chains of this section are considered a part of the great 
mountain-sjrstem of Europe: which of them is in Spain? Which is in France? 
Which of them forms the boundary between France and Spain? What part of 
France is mountainous? What mountains separate France from Italy? France 
from Switserland? What part of Spain and Portugal consists of mountains and 
table-landn? 



What countries of this section form a part of Lowland Europe? What, then, 
ii the surface of Belgium and the Netherlands ? Of the northern and western 
parts of France? Of Denmark? Where are the Auvergne Mountains? The Sierra 
Itevada Mountains ? The Cevennes Mountains? The Vosges Mountains ? 



Rivers. 

What large river of Central Europe flows through The Netherlands ? What two 
rivers flow from Belgium through The Netherlands? (The river Meuu of France 
<utume$ the name of Mdese in Belgium, and of Mau in The NetherlancU.) Into what 
sea do all these rivers flow ? 



The Seine, Loire, Gironde, and Rhone are the principal rivers of France : name 
the body of water into which each flows. The Ebro, Guadalquivir. Guadiana, Tagus, 
and Douro are the principal rivers of the Spanish Peninsula : name the body of 
water into which each of these rivers flows. Which of them have a part of their 
oourse in Portugal? What branch of the Rhine in France? Of the Rhone? 



Climate and Productions. 

How does the climate of Western Europe contrast with that of the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic? What is the chief cause of this difference ? What can you 
say of the climate of the Spanish Peninsula ? 

From what countries of Western Europe do we obtain the products of the vine? 
Of what country is wool an important export? From what country are the pro- 
ducts of the dairy largely exported ? 

101 

In what countries are silk goods made ? From what country do we obtain gloves, 
perfumery, jewelry, and other fancy articles? 

In which of these countries is coal found? Iron? Which has rich mines of 
quicksilver? In what country is beet-root sugar made? In what part of this 
section are the olive and mulberry successfully grown? Of what does France 
•zpoirt more than any other country? 



Denmarlc. 

Of what does this kingdom consist? Describe the surface. The climate. What 
are the principal productions? Describe Copenhagen. Name the foreign possessions 
of Denmark. What passage between the island of Zealand and Sweden ? What 
bodies of water does it connect? «Where are the Great Belt and the Little Belt? 
What do they separate? Name three small islands at the entrance of the Baltic, 
belonging to Denmark. On what island is Elsinore? What are the exports of 
Denmark? 



Tlie Netlierlands and Belgium. 

What is a dike ? Of what use are dikes to these countries ? What term is used 
to signify the same thing in Loutliaoa 7 How is internal communication promoted 
in these countries? Would canals be as numerous if the surface were mountainous? 



Where is the capital of The Netherlands? Of Belgium? Where is Amsterdam? 
Antwerp? Rotterdam? What foreign possessions has The Netherlands? Where 
is the Zuyder Zee? Leyden, Utrecht and Groningen have famous universities; 
where are these places ? Where is Liege ? Ghent ? Where is Waterloo ? Can you 
tell for what it is famous? 



Franoe. 

In what do the agricultural and commercial advantages of France oonsiat? On 
what river is the capital? On what sea is Marseilles? Where is Lyons? Rouen? 
Bordeaux? Havre? From what city is most of the wine exported? What city 
is the great seat of the silk manufacture ? Of that of cotton goods ? 



Brest and Toulon are important naval stations : where are they ? Cherboofg is 
famous for its breakwater and fine docks: where is it? In what direction from 
Paris is Versailles? For what is it famous? Where are the Landes? Let each 
scholar describe the situation of one of the colonies of France. 



Tlie Spanisli Peninsula. 

Of what two countries does this peninsula consist? How does their preseQi 
importance compare with that of former times? Where is the capital of Spain? 
Of Portugal? Where is Barcelona? Cadii? Oporto? Malaga? What can you 
say of Gibraltar? To what power does it belong? What fortress of Spain in 
Africa, nearly opposite to Gibraltar? 

Where is Palos? From what place in Spain is sherry wine exported? Grapes 
and raisins? Oranges? From what place in Portugal do we obtain port wine? 
On what river are Seville and Cordova ? Where is Valencia? Granada? Where 
are sheep raised ? What valuable mines at Almaden ? Where is the republic of 
Andorra? Let each scholar describe the situation of one of the Spanish colonies. 



IMisoellaneous. 

On what waters would a vnsel sail in going from Barcelona to Chfirbomg? 
From Paris to London ? Describe the voyage in a sailing-vessel firom Rotterdam 
to Lisbon. What mountains would you croes in travelling in a straight line from 
Bordeaux to Turin ? From Saiftgossa to Toulouse ? 

Freight a vessel at Marseilles with the products of the South of France : what 
articles would form her cargo? On what bodies of water would this vessel sail to 
go to Bremen ? To which of the two cities of France, Rouen or Lyons, would you 
go to purchase silk goods? Cotton goods? Columbus sailed from Palos the 3d of 
August, 1492, on his first voyage of discovery: acroes what ocean did he sail? 
On which of the West Indies id he first land ? Was his course directly west? 



What metal is extensively worked in France? Of what do the French make 
sugar? Name all the mountain-chains you would cross, proceeding in a direct 
line from Malaga to Madrid. From Madrid to the shores of the Bay of Biscay. 
On what waters will a vessel sail in going from Amsterdam to Lyons? 

Give the boundaries of each of the divisions of Western Europe, and the three 
principal towns, rivers, and mountains in each division. Sketch a map (frt>m 
memory, if you can) of the Spanish Peninsula, and locate the principal moantainn 
rivers, and four of the chief towns. In the same manner sketch a man of France^ 
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CENTRAL EUROPE. 



SCENE IN VENICE. 



Central Europe. 

CENTRAL EUROPE comprises Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, 
Servia, Roumania, Montenegro, and Greece. 

2. Surface. — The northern part of Germany, including the greater 
portion of Prussia, and the province of Galicia (in Austria-Hun- 
gary), are parts of Lowland Europe. 

The country near the Baltic Sea is very low. The Great Plains of Hungary and 
Turkey are parts of the Basin of the Danube. The Plain of Lombardy, in Northern 
Italy, is drained by the River Po. The remainder of Central Europe is mountainous. 

8. Rivers. — The most important commercial rivers of this sec- 
tion are the Danube, the Rhine, and the Po. Next to the Volga, 
the Danube is the largest river in Europe. 

The Rhine is famous for its grand and romantic scenery. Pleasant towns and 
villages lie nestled at the foot of lofty hills and graceful slopes clothed with vines ; 
while the castles of feudal times frown from precipices apparently inaccessible. The 
Rhine, the Danube, the Po, and the Rhone rise very near one another. 

4. Climate. — The climate of Central Europe is not generally 
so moist and warm as in the same latitudes of Western Europe. 

6« Productions. — The agricultural productions vary with the 
climate. Minerals are abundant in the mountainous regions. 
The manufactures are more noted for variety than for the great 
amount of any one particular kind. 

In the north, grain is the chief production. The vine is extensively cultivated 
in the central and southern regions, and the mulberry and olive are raised in the 
south. Great harvests of wheat are also produced on the plains which form the 
lower basin of the Danube. Oranges and lemons aro raised in Sicily 

Woolen, cotton, and linen goods, are among the most important manufactures. 
Bohemia is celebrated for glass ware ; Switzerland, for watches and jewelry ; Italy, 
for braided straw, of which hats and bonnets are made. 

6. The Commerce is conducted, on the north, through Bremen, 
Altona, Hamburg, and Dantzic; on the south, through Genoa, 
Le<^horn, Brindisi, Trieste, Venice, and Constantinople. 

Quettiont. — What does Central Europe comprise? Describe the surface. "Which 
are the most important rivers? How does the climate of Central compare with that 
of Western Europe ? Name the chief productions of the different sections. Through 
what cities is the commerce conducted on the north ? On the south 7 



GERMANY. 

7. The empire of Germany is formed by the union of Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, and a number of smaller 
States which formerly had independent governments. 

8. Before their union under one government, the various 
States of the empire were ranged under two groups known as the 
North-German Confederation and South Germany. The former 
consisted of twenty-two States, of which Prussia was the largest 
and most important, while South Germany numbered four States. 

In 1871, all the States of Germany were formed into one empire, and the king 
of Prussia was made emperor. At the same time the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, which had long belonged to France, were annexed to Germany, making it the 
second State of Europe as regards population. 

9. Surface. — Germany has a fortunate position. The northern 
portion lies chiefly in the basins of the Baltic and North Seas, is 
drained by large rivers, and has a long line of sea-coast, and 
good harbors. 

East of the river Weeer, the country is generally level, but in the southern portion, 
and especially near the river Rhine, it is mountainous and abounds in beautiful scenery. 

10. Inhabitants. — The Germans are an industrious, intelligent, 
and well educated people, a person being rarely found who cannot 
read and write. In Prussia, Saxony, and most of the other States, 
every child above the age of six is obliged to attend schooL 

Great attention is paid to military education in Germany, and every subject ia 
compelled to serve a certain number of years in the army. 

11. Productions. — The most important productions are grain, 
tobacco, hemp, and flax; potatoes and beet-root (for making sugar); 
wool, manufactures (including wine), and the useful minerals. 

12. Towns. — Berlin is the capital of Germany and also of 
Prussia. It is a beautiful city, and is the largest in the empire. 

Munich, Dresden, Breslau, Cologne, and Strasburg are among the chief cities of 
Germany Hamburg, Bremen, Konigsberg, and Dantzic are the principal commer- 
cial cities. The latter is one of the greatest grain-shipping ports in Europe. 

Many other towns in Germany are of large size ; some are noted for remarkable 
events in history ; others for magnificent churches or palaces ; and others for their 
universities. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

13. Next to Russia, Austria-Ilungary has larger possessions in 
Europe ihan any other country. 

14. Inhabitants. — The people are of different races, and speak 
many ditlbrent languages. The Germans, Hungarians, Italians, 
and Poles are tlic most numerous. 

15. Productions. — Large quantities of silver, iron, coal, and salt 
are mined. Grain, flax, wine, and manufactures are among the 
chief productions and exports. 

16. Towns. — Vienna is the capital, and one of the largest and 

finest cities of Central Europe. 

Prague is the commercial centre of Bohemia, and Buda-Pesth is the chief city of 
Hungary. Trieste is the only important seaport of the empire. 

17. POLAND was formerly an important kingdom of Central 
Europe, but, after suffering many reverses, it is now divided among 
Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. 

Questions* — How is the Empire of Germany formed? How was it formerly divided' 
Describe the surface. The inhabitants. The productions. What is the capital? I^ame 
some of the chief cities. What is said of the size of Austria- Hungary ? Describe the 
inhabitants. What minerals are found 1 Between what nations was Poland divided ^ 
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SWITZERLAND. 

18. Switzerland is a republic, consisting of twenty-two States, or 

Cantons. It is the highest part of Europe. 

The scenery of Switzerland is on the grandest scale : beautiful lakes lie embosomed 
among the mountains, which tower above the limits of perpetual snow ; immense 
glaciers glisten upon the mountain sides, and romantic valleys form the channels of 
impetaous streams. 

19. Inhabitants. — The Swiss are noted for their love of liberty 
and attachment to their native country. 

Manufacturing small articles, such as watches, jewelry, and toys, is the leading 
business, and these articles are the principal exports. 

Most of the population speak the German language. Italian is spoken in the 
Cantons adjoining Italy, and French in those adjoining France. 

20. Towns. — Berne is the capital. Geneva is the principal seat 
of the manufacture of watches and jewelry. 

ITALY. 

21. Italy is one of the most celebrated countries on the globe. 
In ancient times it was the central part of the Roman Empire, 
^hich ruled all the known world. 

22. Many important political changes have taken place in Italy. 
It was formerly divided into a number of States, which, in 1870, 
were united under one government. The Islands of Sicily, Sardinia 
ind Elba form a part of this kingdom. 

Italy has many merchant vessels, a strong navy, and extensive commerce. It is 
connected with Central Europe hy railroads passing through the celebrated Mount 
Cenis and 3t. Gothard Tunnels. 

23. Inhabitants. — ^The Italians are descended from the race that 
once conquered the world, and are noted for their love of music 
ind of art. 

24. Productions. — Raw and manufactured silks are the most im- 
portant productions. Velvets, straw goods, macaroni, fruits, sardines, 
marble, sulphur, and borax, are exported. 

Agriculture and the fisheries are important industries, and the people of northern 
Italy are largely engaged in manufacturing. 

25. Towns. — Italy contains many towns and cities which are 
renowned in history or in art ; almost every place is connected with 
some remarkable event. 

Rome, the capital and chief city, has heen famous for many centuries, and pos- 
sesses great historic interest. It contains a large number of churches, among which 
is the celebrated cathedral of St. Peter. Rome is the residence of the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which has a greater number of members than any other 
Christian denomination. 

Florence was the former capital of the kingdom of Italy. Naples, the lar^t 
city, is famous for its beautiful bay ; Genoa, for its early maritime power and enter- 
prise. Venice is built upon nearly a hundred small islands. In most parts of the 
town canals take the place of streets. Leghorn, Venice, Genoa, Naples, Palermo, 
Messina, and Brindisi, are the principal commercial cities. * 

EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

26. European Turkey forms part of the Turkish or Ottoman 
Empire. The government of the empire is styled the Sublime 
Porte, and the sovereign is called the Sultan. 

Tfc« TurhUh Empire also includes Asiatic Turkey, Tripoli, in Africa, and the 
island of Candia in the Mediterranean. Egypt is also nominally subject to Turkey. 

27. Inhabitants. — The Turks are Mohammedans. They are grave 

and solemn, ignorant, bigoted, and indolent, but very courageous. 

Agriculture and the raising of cattle are the chief occupations, although carpets, 
silk goods and leather are manufactured to a considerable extent 

Questions.— Of what does Switzerland consist? Describe the country. The inhabi- 
tanta What is said of Italy? What political changes have taken place? Describe 
the inhabitants. For what are many of the cities and towns famous ? Name the 
«08t important commercial places. What does the Turkish Empire comprise 7 



STREET IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 



28. Towns. — Constantinople, the capital of the empire, is situated 
upon the Bosporus, or Channel of Constantinople. 

CoHBtantinople is admirably situated for commerce, and exports the producta not 
only of European and Asiatic Turkey, but also of other parts of Western Asia. 
Adrianople and Salouica are next in size and importance. 

29. Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia formed a part of 

the Turkish Empire until 1878, when, by the Treaty of Berlin, 
they were made practically independent. 

Bulgaria became at that time an independent Principality, ruled by a Christian 
Prince, who was elected by the people. With the exception of an annual tribute 
to the Porte, tlie government is entirely independent. 

Eastern Roumelia at the same time was created a separate State, but has si nee 
been practically united to Bulgaria. 

Sophia is the capital of Bulgaria, and Philippopolis of Eastern Roumelia. 

30. SERVIA and ROUMANIA, also parts of the Turkish Em- 
pire until 1878, are independent monarchies. MONTENEGRO 
is an independent principality. 

Bucharest and Jassy in Roumania, and Belgrade in Servia, are the principal cities 

GREECE. 

31. Greece in ancient times was in advance of all other nations 
in civilization and learning. In the fifteenth century it was con- 
quered by the Turks, but the Greeks revolted in 1821, and achieved 
their independence. The government is a limited monarchy. 

Almost every part of the country is rendered interesting by some historical event, 
or by the remains of ancient temples and other structures. 

Most of the islands of the Archipelago belong to Greece ; of these Negropont is 
the largest, but Syra is the most important. 

32. Inhabitants. — The modern Greeks are a handsome people, but 
they are indolent and insincere. Education, of late years, has 
received considerable attention. 

The Greeks are skilful sailors, and carry on most of the commerce of the Levant 
The leading articles exported are dried fruits, olives, olive oil, and silk. 

33. Towns. — Athens is the capital and most important city of 
Greece. It was one of the most celebrated cities of ancient times, 
the birthplace of many renowned philosophers and orators, and the 
centre of art and learning. 

Syra is the center of steam navigation in the Eastern Mediterranean. Zante and 
Corfu are important ports. These three cities are situated on islands of the same name. 

Questions. — Describe the inhabitants of Turkey. How is Constantinople situated ? 
What is said of Bulgaria? Of Eastern Roumelia? Describe Servia, Roumania, 
and Montenegro. Name the principal cities. What is said of Ancient Greece? 
Oi the modem Greeks 7 Describe Athens. Name the leading exports. 
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Outline. 

What tea north of this section ? What sea north-west of it 7 What gnlf on the 
northern coast of Qermany? What bay? What gulf on the south-western coast 
of Italy? What gulf on the south eastern coast? Where is the island of Rtlgen? 
Heligoland? Where is the island of Sardinia? What strait separates it from 
Corsica? 

What extensive country forms a part of the eastern boundary of this section ? 
What great sea on the south? What three countries on the west? What large 
sea 6n the eastern coast of Turkey ? What body of water on the south ? What 
name is given to the strait which connects the Black Sea with the Sea of Mar- 
mora? On what two straits and sea would you sail, from the Black Sea to the 
Archipelago ? . 

What two countries constitute the Turkish Peninsula? Name all the bodies of 
water you would traverse, in sailing along its coasts. What islands on the western 
coast of Qreece? Where are the Cyclades? Where is Candia? What part of 
Greece is called the Morea? Name its southern cape. What gulf north of the 
Morea? 

Between what two seas is the Italian Peninsula? Where is the Gulf of Taranto? 
Of Genoa? What strait between Sicily and Italy? Between Turkey and Italy? 
Where are Malta and Gozo? The Lipari Islands? Where is the Island of Elba? 
What islands in the Adriatic upon the western coast of Austria-Hungary ? Name 
the gulfs uFK>n the coast of Greece. 



Surfaoe. 

What two mountain-ranges in this section form a part of the great central system 
of Europe and Asia? Which of them encloses, on three sides, the valley of the 
River Po? From what countries do they separate Italy? What peninsula do the 
Apennines traverse? Are the islands of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, mountainous 
or level? 

Along what sea do the Alps extend in a south-easterly direction? By what 
mountains in Turkey are they continued ? In what direction ? Near what strait 
do tht Balkan Mountains terminate? What mountains extend through Greece, 
south from this chain? What is the general surface of the Turkish Peninsula: 
mountainous or level? 

■ 01 

What mountains form a great part of the boundary of Hungary ? Where are the 
Erz Gebirge (Ore Mountains) ? The Riesen Gebirge (Giant Mountains) ? The Hartz 
Mountains? The Black Forest Mountains? What province of Austria- Hungary 
II surrounded by mountains ? 

What parte of this section are included within Lowland Europe? Describe the 
general surface of the country north of the Carpathian Mountains and the chains in 
the central part of Germany. To what river-valley do the Plains of Hungary and 
Roomania belong? The Plain of Lombardy ? 



Rivers and Lakes. 

Name the most important rivers of this section. The Rhine, Weeer, Elbe, Oder, 
and Vistula, drain the northern slope of Central Europe : in what general direction 
do they flow ? Which of them empty into the North Sea? Into the Baltic Sea? 

What great river of this section flows into the Black Sea? Name some of the 
countries principally drained by this river. Which of its tributaries forms a part 
of the boundary between Roumania and Russia 7 

What part of Italy is drained by the River Po? Into what does this river flow? 
In the region of the Alps there are numerous beautiful lakes ; in what country are 
those north of the Alps situated ? South ? What important rivers rise in these lakes ? 



Climate and Productions. 

How does the climate of this section difler from that of Western Europe? Where 
is it warmest : north or south of the Alps and Balkan Mountains ? Name the chief 
vegetable production in the northern part of this section. Where is the vine most 
eztenfively raised? The mulberry and olive? 

What grain is raised in the lower basin of the Danube ? Name the principal 
manufactures 7 For what manufactures is Bohemia celebrated? Switzerland? 
Italy? Where are oranges and lemons principally raised? In what region are 
minerals moet abundant? 



Germany and Austria- Hungary. 

Name some of the States of which the Empire of Germany is composed. Which 
of them is the most important? Upon what two seas does it border? In what 
part of Germany, the northern, central, or southern, are the following divisions? 
Bavaria? Saxony? Wlirtemberg? Baden? 

Between what two seas is Sleswick? What can you say of the situation of Ger- 
many? What mountains separate it from Austria- Hungary 7 What important 
river flows across the western part? Describe the surface of Germany. Mention 
some of the principal agricultural productions. What can you say of the general 
character of the people? Of their education? What large river flows into the 
Baltic Sea ? What into the North Sea 7 Name the capital Upon what river is it ' 
Upon what river is Hamburg? Bremen? Cologne? 



Name some other commercial cities? What can yon say about Dantzic? Where 
is Strasburg ? Metz ? To what country did the last two cities formerly belong 7 

What can you say of the size of Austria-Hungary ? In what part of the empire 
are Hungary and Transylvania 7 By what mountains are they partially surrounded ? 
Where is Galicia 7 Bohemia ? 

From what country do the rivers Danube and Save separate Austria-Hungary? 
Where is the capital of Austria 7 On what sea is Trieste 7 On what river is Prague ? 
Innspruck? Buda-Pesth? 

■ ^m ■ 

Switzerland. 

What is the form of government in Switzerland? What languages are spoken in 
that country 7 By what mountains is one-half of the surface occupied? Are they 
in the northern or southern part of the country 7 Where is the capital? On what 
lake is Geneva? 



Italy. 

What islands form a part of the kingdom of Italy ? To whom does the island of 
Corsica belong 7 What republic is there on the Adriatic Sea ? What can you say of 
the commerce and navy of Italy? 

What is the capital and chief city of Italy? Of whom is it the residence? 
Which is the largest city 7 Name some of the principal commercial cities. Name 
those situated on the Mediterranean Sea. Tlie one on the Adriatic. The one on the 
Gulf of Genoa. The two on the Island of Sicily. On what river is Florence? 
Rome? Turin? 



Turlcey. 

What constitutes the Ottoman or Turkish Empire ? Where is the capital 7 Adri- 
anople ? Salonica ? What large island belonging to Turkey south of the Archipelago 7 
What principalities are only partially under the control of the Turkish government? 
Where is Sophia 7 Philippopoiis ? 



Servia, Roumania, and Montenegro. 

Of what empire were Servia and Roumania formerly a part? Bound each. 
Where is Jassy 7 Bucharest ? Belgrade 7 Cetinje 7 



Greece. 

What part of Greece forms the peninsula called the Morea? To what country do 
most of the islands of the Archipelago belong? Which of these is the largest? 
Which is the most important 7 Where is the capital of Greece 7 Where are the 
Ionian Islands? 

Miscellaneous. 

To what ports in this section, those on the Baltic or Mediterranean Seas, would a 
merchant go to purchase sweet-oil, silk, and fruit 7 Freight a veesel with wine and 
grain at Trieste for London : through what waters will she pass 7 A party of Ger- 
man vine-growers wish to emigrate to Ohio, and agree to meet at Hamburg; describe 
their entire route thence to Cincinnati. Where is Mt Vesuvius 7 Mt. Etna ? 

Bound Austria-Hungary. Italy. Turkey. Greece. Spell Bavaria. Wurtemberg. 
Bohemia Altona. Adriatic. Zealand. Appenine. Bosporus. Dardanelles. Mol- 
davia. Wallachia. Marmora. Vesuvius. Sicily. Trieste. Constantinople. Den- 
mark. Frankfort. Copenhagen. Konig^berg. Dantuc. Cologne. Austria-Hungary. 
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The Uhnalitya have an average elevation of 20,000 feet. At least forty of their 
peaktf are higher than the loftiest summit of the Andes. North of the Himalaya 
lie cold, sterile plateaus, while south of them spread the rich, fertile plains of India. 

The Karakwrum and the KuenJjun ranges are scarcely inferior to the Himalaya 
in elevation. The Kuen Lun chain, the northern border of the Plateau of Thibet, is 
continued to the Pacific coast by the Chinese mountains. 

9. The Hindu Kush, the Thian Shan, the Khingan, and the 
Altai Mountains are lower than the Kuen Lun, yet they are of great 
height, and many of their peaks are covered with perpetual snow. 
Kamchatka, the Kurile Islands, Japan, Formosa, and the Philippine Islands abound 
in volcanoes ; while Asia Minor, Persia, and India bear traces of volcanic action. 

10« Drainage. — The rivers of Asia belong to the Indian Ocean 
System, the Paxnfic System, and the Ardic System, There are also 
numerous lakes and rivers that have no outlet to the sea. 

The most important rivers are the Euphrates and Tigris, the Indus, the Ganges, 
the Brahmaputra, and the Irrawaddy; the Cambodia (or Mecon), the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. the Hoang-Ho, and the Amoor ; the Lena, the Yenisei, and the Obe. 

Among the rivers that have no outlet to the sea are the Tarim, the Jordan, the 
Amu (or Oxus) the Sihon. and the Hi. 

The Yenisei is the longest river of Asia. The Ganges springs from the glaciers 
of the Himalaya, 14,000 feet above sea-level. It form? an extensive delta, through 
which the Brahmapntra also reaches the sea. Tlie annual overflow of the Indian 
rivers makes India a laud of great fertility. 

11. There are few fresh-water lakes in Asia, but the Aralo-Caspian 
Basin and the interior plateaus abound in salt lakes. 

The Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, the Dead Sea, and Lake Balkash are the most 
important salt lakes. The Caspian Sea, which is the largest salt lake in the world, 
is about five times as large as Lake Superior. Its surface is 84 feet below the level 
of the ocean. The Sea of Aral is a little larger than Lake Michigan. The surface 
of the Dead Sea (the lowest depression known) is 1300 feet below the levpl of the 
ocean. Lake Balkash is a shallow body of water about as large as Lake Ontario. 

L:ike Baikal is the most extensive fresh-wat«r lake. It is the largest mountain- 
lake known, and is about half as large as Lake Superior. Sir-i-Kul, a small, deep 
lake on the Plateau of Pamir, is said to be the highest lake on the globe. 

Questions. — What is said of the Himalaya ? Of the Karakorum and the Kuen 
Lun Mountains? Of the Hindu Kush, the Thian Shan, the Khingan, and the 
Altai? To what system? do the principal rivers belong? What is said of the 
Ganges? Of the Caspian Sea? Of the Dead Sea? Of Lake Sir-i-Kul? 



12. Climate. — As Asia extends from 2° N. of the Equator to a 
latitude midway between the Arctic Circle and the North Pole, 
and presents, besides, unequaled diversity of surface and soil, it 
has every variety of climate. 

The Plain of Siberia has long severe winters, and short summers with days of 
intense heat. Central Asia, between the Altai and the Himalaya Mountains, has 
the climate of the Temperate Zone, and is subject to extremes of heat and cold. In 
Thibet the great elevation makes the country so cold as to be almost uniohabitiiLle. 
The southern peninsulas and the western plateaus have, in general, a tropical climate. 

The plateaus of Arabia. Iran. Thibet, The Deccan and the Great Central High 
Plain are, in general, rainless. The mountains south and west of these regions rob 
the sea-breezes of their moisture, and render the country dry and sterile. 

The southern part of China, India, and the south-east coast of Arabia lie in the 
region of the south-west monsoons, and have abundant periodical rains. The Khaai 
Hills (100 miles N. E. of Calcutta) have the greatest rainfall in the world. 

Eastern China. Pamir, the Thian Shan, the Caucasus, Asia Minor, and other 
western regions have variable rains according to the variable winds of the Tem- 
perate 2jone. Taken as a whole, Asia has less rain than Europe or America. 

13. Productions and Animals. — The greiit variety of climate 
produces a corresponding variety of vegetation, and most of the 
food-plants and fruits of the world are natives of Asia. 

Here originated wheat, rye, rice, barley, oats, buckwheat, and the sugar-cane; 
and here is the home of the grape, the peach, the melon, the apricot, the apple, 
the pear, the plum, the orange, the date, the fig. the olive, the cherry, the almond, 
the bread-fruit, the cocoa-nut, the banana, the sweet potato, and the yam. 

Tea, cotton, hemp, flax, and jute also are natives of Asia. Palms, bamboos, 
and banyans, teak, ebony, and sandal-wood, abound in the tropical forests ; and 
camphor, gum-arabic, and india-rubber, with the greatest variety of spices, gums, 
resins, and medicinal plants, are among the most valuable productions. 

Gold, silver-, copper, iron, tin, mercury, nickel, coal, petroleum, salt, and sulphnr 
are found in abundance, while diamonds, rubies, sapphires, topazes, and pearls of 
great beauty make Asia unrivaled among the Grand Divisions in natural wealth 

The camel, the Cashmere goat, and the yak are natives of Asia.. The elephant, 
the lion, the tiger, the leopard, the panther, the rhinoceros, the hyena, ihe buffalo, 
the zebu, the peacock, the ostrich, and the golden pheasant are found in various parts. 

Questions.— Why has Asia such variety of climate? What is said of the cli- 
mate of the various sections? Of the rainfall ? What effect on vegetation has the 
variety of climate? What plants are natives of A«ia? What minerals abound? 
What precious stones? What animals are natives of Asia? 
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14. Inhabitants. — Of all the Grand Divisions, Asia has the largest 
population, and presents the greatest diversity of race, religion, man- 
ners, and civilization. The inhabitants number about 823,000,000. 

Asia is regarded as the cradle of the human nice, an<l it-s civilization is the oldest 
in the world. Within its limits the principal religions of the world originated. 
Buddhism. Brahminism, and Mohammedanism are now the prevailing formf* of 
belief. A majority of the people belong to the Mongolian race ; but a large number, 
including the Hindus, the Arabs, the Persians, and the Afghans, are Caucaitians. 
Malays inhabit the Malay Peninsula. 

Political Divisions. 

16. Asia includes within its boundaries a large part of the 
Turkish and Russian Empires, the capitals of which are in Europe ; 
the Chinese Empire and its Dependencies; the Empire of Japan; 
(h-ea; the several States of India and Indo-China, some of which 
are independent and the others more or less under the control or 
protection of European powers ; the confederation of Beluchistan, 
Afghanistan, Persia, and the several powers of Arabia. 

ASIATIC TURKEY. 

16. Asiatic Turkey is a part of the Ottoman Empire. 

On account of its prominence in history, it is one of the most interesting countries 
on the globe. It contains the ruins of many of the most powerful cities of ancient 
time^ and is full of places which are connected with important events. 

17. Towns. — The principal commercial city is Smyrna, from 
which fruits, rags, and various other articles are exported. Mocha 
exports large quantities of coffee. 



THE MOSQUE OF OMAR AT JERUSALEM. 

18. SYRIA (one of the provinces) includes Palestine, or the Holy 
Land, in which most of the events recorded in Scripture took place. 

Jerusalem is the holy city of the Jews, and, to the Christian, is one of the most 
interesting places in the world. Mecca is the holy city of the Mohammedans. 

ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

19. Asiatic Russia comprises more than one-third of Asia. The 
principal divisions are Siberia, Trans-Caucasia, and the Trans- 
Caspian Territory. 

The island of Saghalin belongs to Russia, and the Russian possessions in Asia 
liave greatly increased in extent during the past few years. The Kirghis country, 
the northern' part of the Amoor Basin, a small part of Sungaria, and the Trans- 
Caspian Territory have lately come under Russian control. 

Questions. — What is said of the inhabitants of Asia? Of the religions? Name 
I'le political divisions. Of what empire is Asiatic Turkey apart? Which of its 
provinces includes Palestine? What is said of Jerusalem ? Mecca? What are the 
pnncipal divisions of Asiatic Russia? What is said of the increase in its extent? 



20. SIBERIA occupies the entire northern part of Asia. Owing to 
the severity of the climate, much of this immense region is unfit 
for extensive settlement ; yet its mines of gold and silver, and its 
fur-bearing animals, render it of great value to Russia. 

21. Inhabitants. — About three-fourths of the population are 

Russians. The remainder consists of native tribes. 

Siberia has long been used by the government as a place of banishment for exiles 
and criminals, and these and their descendant-s form most of the population. 

22. Towns. — ^Tashkend, Tomsk, Tobolsk, and Irkutsk are the 
largest towns. 

Kiachta, in Siberia, and Maimatcbin, in China, are places where an immense 
inland trade is carried on between China and Russia. 

23. TRANS-CAUCASIA is south of the Caucasus Mountains. 
Tiflis, the capital, has a large Ciiravan trade. The inhabitants, 
a vigorous, handsome race, are principally engaged in agriculture. 

24. THE TRANS-CASPIAN TERRITORY includes the Turko- 
man country, or West Turkestan (Khiva, Bokhara, Merv), and a 
small part of Sungaria. 

The various States of West Turkestan are called Khanates, each of which has a 
native ruler, or Khan. All of ih<pc Statics are more or less subject to Russia, and 
Russian influence is supreme througiiout most of Central Asia. 

In the south, the inhnbitantn are engaged in agriculture; but the wandering 
tribes, in the north and west, subsist by war and the chase, and their chief wealth 
is in their immense numbers of camels, horses, sheep, and goats. 

26. Towns. — Bokhara, Khokan, and Khiva are each the capital 
of a State, or Khanate, of the same name. 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

26. The Chinese Empire includes China proper, Manchuria, and 
the subject countries Thibet, Mongolia, and Eastern Turkestan, 
in which is included the greater part of Sungaria. 

China proper has nineteen-twentieths of the whole population of the empire. 
Manchuria is called ** Crown-Land," as it is the birthplace of the imperial family 
and of the dominant race. 

So dense is the population in some districts that great numbers of the inhabit- 
ants dwell constantly upon boats on the rivers, or on rafts on the lakes, which 
they convert into gardens by covering them with earth. 

The Chinese are a very industrious people, and, to improve their condition, great 
numbers' emigrate to other countries. Thus, they are very numerous in Farther 
India, in the islands of Malaysia and Australasia, and considerable numbers of them 
have even found their way to California, and other pans of our Pacific Slope. 

Great attention is given to education, and learning is rewarded by honorary titles 
and by lucrative government offices. Nearly every man can read and write, and 
no one can hold public office without first passing a creditable examination. 

27. T H I B ET is only under the supervision of the Chinese govern- 
ment. Lassa is the capitjil and the residence of the Grand Lama, 
who is worshiped as the representative of the Supreme Being. 

28, MONGOLIA is occupied by pastoral tribes, whose chiefs, in 
most cases, own only a nominal subjection to China. 

29, EASTERN TURKESTAN was a province of China until 

1865, when it established an independent government. It was 

reconquered by China in 1877, and now forms a part of the empire, 

with a special political organization. 

Sungaria, lying between the Thian Shan and Altai Mountains, is important on 
account of being the gateway of the caravan trade between Eastern and Western Asia. 
About one-tenth of this country has lately been added to the Russian possessions. 



Questions. — Describe Siberia. Name the principal towns. Where is Trans-Caucasia ? 
Name the capital. Of what does the Trans-Caspian Territory consist? Name the 
divisions ofthe Chinese Empire. What is said of the population? Of the character and 
education of the Chinese? Of Thibet? Of Mongolia? Eastern Turkestan? Sungaria? 
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30. Productions. — The most important productions are rice, 
millet, tea, and silk. 

Rice and millet are the chief articles of food for the entire population. Tea, silk, 
and porcelain are the principal exports. There are valuable mines of iron, coal, 
copper, and gold. The Chinese work with exquisite skill in ivory, wood, and pearl, 
and make the most beautiful porcelain and silk. 

31. Government. — The government is an absolute monarchy. 
The emperor possesses unlimited power over all beneath him, and 
claims the title of **Son of Heaven." 

The oflficers of government are styled mandarins. The laws are severe ; for trifling 
offences, punishment with the bamboo is inflicted, while serious crimes are almost 
always punished by death. 

32. Towns. — China contains many great cities, most of which, 
however, are known to Europeans only by name. Pekin is the 
capital and the largest city. 

Shanghai and Canton are the chief centres of the foreign trade. Ningpo, Foo- 
chow, Nankin, and Amoy are the other most important ports. Until very recently, 
these were the only seaports open to foreign trade. By late treaties, however, all 
of China is open to the intercourse of foreign nations. 

Hainan and Formosa are Chinese islands. Hong Kong belongs to the British, to 
whom it was ceded in 1843. Macao belongs to the Portuguese. It was granted to 
them 250 years ago, for assistance in clearing the coast of pirates. 

33. CORE A is a kingdom which was tributary to China before 
1876, but is now entirely independent, having its own sovereign 
and its own laws. Seoul, or King-ki-tao, is the capital. 

THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

34. The Empire of Japan embraces the islands of Hondo or 
Nippon, Kiushiu, Shikoku, Yezo, the Kurile Islands, and nearly 
four thousand smaller islands. 



A JAPANESE JUNK. 



All these islands are mountainous and subject to frequent earthquakes. The 
Liu Kiu Islands also belong to Japan. The Japanese call their empire Dai Nippon 
(•* Great Japan "), and their emperor the Mikado. Great attention has recently been 
given to education, and many Japanese young men are educated at the expense of 
their government in the United States and in Europe. 

35. Productions. — The principal productions are rice, tea, silk, 
wheat, barley, tobacco, camphor, and copper. 

The country is rich in minerals, gold, silver, copper, and iron being abundant. 
"Japanning'' (or covering metals with varnish) derives its name from this empire. 

Questions. — What are the most important productions of China? What is the 
government? Name the capital. The principal seaports. To whom does Hong 
Kong belong? Macao? Describe Corea. Which are the principal islands of 
Japan? What other islands belong to Japan ? What are the chief productionB? 



36. Towns. — Tokio is the capital and largest city. Ozaka, 
Kioto, and Nagoya are populous cities. Yokohama, Kagoshima, 
Nagasaki, and Hakodate are the principal ports for foreign trade. 
Yokohama is a splendid city, at which several lines of steamers call. 

The Japanese were formerly very jealous of foreigners, and the government per- 
mitted but little intercourse with other nations. The United States and sixteen 
other nations now have treaties with Japan, and several thousands of their citiieng 
live in the various ports of the Empire. 

INDIA AND INDO-CHINA. 

37. India consists of two peninsulas : Hindustan, with the Deccan, 
and Indo-China, or Farther India. 

Both peninsulas are remarkable for the fertility of the soil, and yield, in great 
abundance, the products of the tropical regions in which they are situated. 

38. Climate. — The climate of India is greatly influenced by the 
momoons, or periodical winds which prevail in the Indian Ocean. 

These winds blow from the north-east from October to April, and from the south- 
west during the remaining months of the year. On the western coast, the soutli- 
west monsoon brings the rainy season, and the north-east, the dry season. On the 
eastern coa«t, on the contrary, the rains occnr during the north-east monsoon, and 
the dry season during the south-west, the winds in each case bringing the rain from 
the neighboring bodies of water. 

39. Productions. — The most important productions are rice, cot- 
ton, and wheat. Rice forms the principal food of the natives, and 
almost their entire clothing is made from cotton. 

The other chief exports are tea, indigo, opium, sugar, shawls, carpets, silk, and vari- 
ous drugs, spices, and perfumes. The tea trade is important, and is rapidly increasing. 

40. Animals. — The most remarkable animals are the elephant, 

rhinoceros, tiger, and a huge serpent called the python. . 

The Royal Bengal tiger is the largest, fiercest, and most beautiful of the tiger 
species. Elephants are used in tiger-hunting, which is a favorite amusement in India. 

41. The Hindus are divided into four castes or classes, accord- 
ing to their occupation ; as the priest, soldier, merchant, or laborer. 
The pariahs are the outcasts of these classes. 

The son inherits the occupation of his father from one generation to another. 
The male members of one caste may legally marry into a caste below their own, but 
not into one above. There is no distinction of caste in the countries of Farther 
India, and in British India it is not so rigidly observed as formerly. 

42. BRITISH INDIA. — Nearly the whole of the western penin- 
sula (Hindustan and the Deccan) and the north-western part of 
Indo-China belong to, or are tributary to, Great Britain. 

These countries were long subject to the East India Company, but, m 1858, their 
territories were transferred to the Crown. The British, however, who rule this vast 
region, form but a small part of the population. The French and Portuguese have 
some small settlements upon the coast. 

43. In Indo-China, the British possessions include Lower Bnr- 
m^h and the protectorate established over some small Malay 
States, which, with the islands of Penang and Singapore, consti- 
tute the territory called The Straits Settlements. 

The kingdom of Upper Burmah is now partially conquered by the British, wlio 
claim entire possession of the country. They also possess Ceylon, a fine, populous, 
fertile island, and the Laccadive and Maldive Islands, which are of coral forma- 
tion and but thinly inhabited. 

These territories, in both Hindustan and Farther India, are known under the gen 
eral name of BrfUtth ImiUt, They have a government similar, in some respects, to 
that of the Dominion of Canada, and are under the control of the Governor-Gen 
eral, who resides at Calcutta. The Queen of England is also *' Empress of India. ' 

Questions. — Name the capital of Japan. The principal ports for foreign trade. 
Name the two peninsulas of India. What are the monsoons? What effect have tl^y 
upon the climate? Name the chief productions of India. The exports. Some of 
the animals. What is caste? What does British India include? 
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44. Towns. — India contains many important cities. Calcutta, the 
capital, is a very large city, and the seat of an extensive trade. 

Bombay and Madras are next in coniraercial importance. Benares is the seat of 
Hinda learning. Pondicherry is the capital of the French possessions . in Hindu- 
stan, and Goa of those belonging to Portugal. The larger cities of India are con- 
nected by railroads, which have greatly increased and developed the inland trade. 

Rangoon is the mo?t important town of Lower Burmah, and famous for its golden 
pagoda. Singapore, at the southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, is remark- 
able for its situation and its trade. Mandalay was formerly the capital of Bur- 
mah, but is now controlled by the British. 

45. INDEPENDENT STATES. — Among the mountains forming 
the northern boundary of India are several States which are not 
under the control of European Powers. 

Kafiristan is a very mountainous country lying north of Afghanistan, between 
the Russian and the English possessions. This State, in connection with a part of 
Pamir, is independent, and inhabited by the Siah Poah, a remarkable race resem- 
bling the inhabitants of Europe. The Mohammedans have many times invaded, 
but never conquered, these countries. 

Kashmir, Nepal, Bhotan, and SUcklm, on the northern slope of the Himalaya 
Mountains, are independent States. Kashmir is the most important, and is an 
exceedingly fertile country. Sirinngar is the capital. 

Many of the States of Hindustan, such as Hyderabad, Mysore, etc., are nearly 
independent. They pay an annual tribute to Great Britain under guarantee of 
protection. Many other States, besides paying tribute, place a force of natives at 
the disposal of the British to resist a common enemy. 

46. Besides Burmah and the other British possessions, Indo- 
China comprises the Kingdom ofSiain, with its tributaries, and the 
French Possessions, which inchide Lower Cochin- China, Tongking, 
and the protected kingdoms of Cambodia and Annam. 

Little is known about Siam except that it is a rich and fertile country, to whicli 
are tributary some States of the Malay ¥enii»9ula and part of the 8han TrIbeM, 
who live in Central Indo-China. Bangkok, the capital, is a floating city ; for many 
of the houses are built upon rafts, which line both banks of the great river Meinam 
(tnay^'TMhrn') for several miles. 

The most important cities of the French possessions are Hanoi or Kesho. in 
Tongking, and Saigon, in Lower Cochin-China. The latter is an important, well- 
built, and populous city, and one of the principal seaport« of the Indies. Udong 
is capital of Cambodia, and Hue of Annam. 

AFGHANISTAN AND BELUCHISTAN. 

47. The greater part of this region is mountainous and barren, 
though there are many fertile valleys. 

The inhabitants of the barren regions generally lead a nomadic life, and are rude, 
turbulent, and warlike. The fertile portions are occupied by a settled population, 
and contain several large cities. 

48. Towns. — Cabul is the capital of Afghanistan, and Herat is 
the principal city. Kelat is the capital and largest city of Belu- 
chistan, which is a confederation of Khanates. 

PERSIA. 

49. The Uible-land which forms the greater part of Persia is 
dry and barren, and subject to great extremes of heat and cold ; 
but the mountain-valleys, and other well-watered tracts, are 
exceedingly fertile. 

60. Productions. — The natural productions are fruits, grain, rice, 
cotton, assafcetida, and the vine. 

The people are very skillful in the making of various silk and cotton fabrics, 
shawls, carpets, leather, and perfumery. 

Questions. — Name the principal cities in British India. Describe the Inde- 
pendent Stat-es. Those which are partially independent. What is said of Siam ? 
Of the French Possessions? Name the important cities. Describe Afghanistan and 
Belnchistan. Of what does the latter consist? What is said of Persia? 



51. The government of Persia is a despotic monarchy. The 

sovereign is called the Shah. 

The chiefs of the warlike mountain-tribes, and other unsettled portions of the 
population, are but little dependent on the Toyal authority. 

52. Towns. — Teheran is the capital. Tabreez, Meshid, and Ispa- 
han are important cities. Bender-Bushire is the principal seaport. 

The British government, as the result of hostilities with Persia in 1856 and 1857, 
may be said to have the control of the Persian Qulf, having gained a station at 
Bender-Bushire and several other places on the coast. 

ARABIA. 

63. The greater part of Arabia is a desert plateau. In the 
interior, however, are ranges of low mountains and many fertile 
valleys. There is also a fertile belt of low plains along the coast. 

The principal productions are dates, figs, and other fruits, spices, coffee, and aro- 
matic gums. Pearls are obtained in great numbers in the Persian Gulf. 

The camel, which afifords almost the only conveyance for goods and passengers 
across the desert, is the most important animal. The Arabian horses are celebrated 
for their beauty and speed, and are regarded by their owners with great affection. 

54. Arabia has never been subject to one sovereign, but the 
Turkish Empire has a religious and semi-political power along the 
western coast in Hedjez and Yemen, where Mecca and Medina, the 
sacred cities of the Mohammedans, are situated. 

Arabia includes three principal j»owers— Shomer and Nejed, which have a fer- 
tile soil, a settled population, and some well-built towns and cities, and the Sul- 
tanate of Oman, which includes the eastern and sr)utliern part of the peninsula, 
portions of the Persian Gulf coast, and some districts on the coast of Beluchistan. 



A BEDOUIN ENCAMPMENT. 



55. Inhabitants. — A large part of the population are inhabitants 

of the desert, styled Bedouins, who look with contempt upon the 

dwellers in the towns. 

The Bedouins are a wandering people, devoting themselves to the care of their 
camels, horses, goaU, and sheep. They are generous and hospitable, but quarrel- 
some, revengeful, and addicted to plunder. 

56. Towns. — Muscat is the largest and most important city. 
Hayel and Riad are the principal inland towns. Eiad is the cap- 
ital of Nejed. 

Muscat is a walled city, and has a good harbor well protected by forts. It is the 
commercial emporium for Persia and Arabia, and is the center of the pearl trade. 
Aden belongs to Great Britain. 

Questions. — What is the government of Persia? Name the capital. The other 
important places. What parts of Arabia are fertile? What are some of the pro- 
ductions? What is said of the government? Of the inhabitants? Of the 
Bedouina? Name the most important towns. To whom^oes Aden belong? 
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AFRICA. 



8. The largest lakes in Africa are Victoria Nvanzji, Albert Nyanza, 
and Albert Edward Nyanza (sources of the Nile), Lakes Tchad, Tan- 
ganyika, Nyassa, Moero, Bangweolo, Tzana (Dembea), and Ngami. 

Victoria Nyanza is, with the exception of Lake Superior, the largest fresh -water 
lake in the world. Lake Tchad, which is larger than Lake Erie, has no known 
•outlet, although it is a fresh-water lake. Lake Tanganyika flows into the Congo 
through the Lukuga River. Lake Nyassa, discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 1859, 
if* larger than Lake Ontario. Lnke Tsana, on tlie Abyssinian Plateau, at the head 
of the Blue Nile, is the highest lake, and Lake Tchad is the lowest. 

9. Climate. — Airica is the hottest and driest of the Grand Di- 
visions. The climate of the coast regions is, in general, unheal thful. 

In the country between 15** N. and 20® S. latitude, there are copious rains during 
six months in the year. The rest of Africa is rainless, except on the Mediterranean 
shores, on the mountains, and in areas supplied with moisture by ocean-breezes. 
Snow seldom falls on the lowlands. 

The Sahara is the largest rainless region of the globe. The nortti-east winds 
that blow over it have left their moisture on the highlands of Asia, and the winds 
from the Indian Ocean have left their moisture on the Abyssinian Plateau. 

The absence of vapor contributes to extremes of temperature, and a day of in- 
tense heat in tlie desert may be followed by a night whose temperature is at the 
freezing-point Hot. parching winds from the Sahara prevail, at times, in Kgypt, 
Guinea, and Southern Europe. 

10. Productions and Animals. — In the region of periodical rains 
Africa has a luxuriant vegetation. 

The more noted trees are the baobab, the acacia, the date-palm, the sago-palm, the 
oil-palm, the mangrove, the tamarind, and a species of bread-fruit tree. Evergreen 
oaks, pines, myrtles, and laurels grow in the North. Ebony is an important product 
of Madagascar and the Portuguese Possessions. Coffee is a native of Abyssinia. 
The '• travelers' tree,** whose stalks yield water pure enough to drink, is peculiar 
to Madagascar. The papyrus and the lotus belong to the Nile. 

The banana, the yam, and the manioc are among the valuable food-plants. 
Kice, wheat, maize, and barley grow abundantly in Egypt and other countries' 
Figs, oranges, grapes and wine : grain, dates, and almonds ; coffee, sugar, and 
molasses; olives and olive-oil ; spices, palm-oil, gums, wax. tobacco, indigo and other 
dyee ; senna, myrrh, and aloes; wool, skins, leather, ivory, tortoise-shell, and ostrich- 
feathers; cotton, hemp, and flax ; and gold-dust and diamonds are the chief exports. 
Copper, iron, lead, and salt are widely diffused. Coal is found in the extreme South. 

Questions. — Name the largest lakes. What is said of Victoria Nyanza? Of 
Albert Nyanza? Of Lake Tchad? Into what large river does Jjake Tanganyika 
flow? Which is the highest lake in Africa? The lowest? What is said of the 
climate? What parts of Africa are unhealthful? What is said of the rainfall? 
Name some of the not-ed trees. Some of the important food-plants. The minerals. 



11. Among the animals peculiar to Africa are the African 
elef)liant, the hippopotamus, the African rhinoceros, the girafiFe, the 
zebra, and tliequagga; the mandrill, the gorilla, and the chim- 
panzee ; and the gazelle, the gnu, and other antelof)es. 

Other native animals are the lion, the jackal, the hyena, the leopard, and the 
panther ; the zebu, the camel, and the buffalo ; the crocodile and the ]»ython ; the 
ostrich, the secretary-bird, the ibis, and the guinea-fowl ; monkeys and apes of great 
variety : and sheep and goats of peculiarly valuable kinds. 

, 12. Inhabitants.— The population of Africa is about 168,500,0)0, 
leas than one-half of the population of Europe. Tlie people helong 
chiefly to two races — the Ethiopian and the Caucasian. 

The negroes — who constitute four-fifths of the population — live in the central 
and the southern parts. The white race occupy Northern Africa, the Sahara. Abys- 
sinia, and settlements on the coasts. The inhabitants of Madagascar are MalayR. 

Mohammedanism is the prevailing religion of the white people of the North. In 
Abyssinia and in the European colonies, Christianity is the prevailing religion. 
The negroes, in general, are pagans or fetich worshippers. 



Political Divisions. 

13. For convenience of description, Africa may be divided into 
Norilt^i-n, EoHieiii, Souihemy Westeiiiy and Central Africa, 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

14. Northern Afl*ica comprises Marocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli; the Sahara; and the Nile Countries. 

The most important food-plants in this region are millet and the date-palm tree. 
The southern part of Algeria is called BtUd el Jerid {*' hnnd of Dates"). Rice, 
wheat, tobacco, sugar, and cotton are raised in Egypt. Grain, olive-oil, dates, 
almonds, wax, and leather are the chief exports. 

15. Marocco is an independent empire. Algeria and Tunis 
belong to France. Tripoli is nominally subject to Turkey. Fezzan 
is tributary to Tripoli. 

The inhabitants carry on an extensive trade with the negro tribes, south of the 
Great Desert, and they export wool, goat-skins, leather, olive oil, and various fruits. 
Fez, Mequinez, Marocco, Algiers, and Tunis are the chief cities. 

Questions. — Name some of the animals peculiar to Africa. Give the population. 
What is said of the people? Of their religion ? How may Africa be divided ? What 
does Northern Africa comprise? What are the principal productions? Which of 
the states bordering on the Mediterranean is independent? To what nation do 
Algeria and Tunis belong ? Name the chief cities. 
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1& The Sahara coasists largely of sandy and stony tracts, but 
contains many oases, or fertile spots. Although it can only be 
crossed by the aid of camels, an extensive caravan trade is carried 
on between the interior and the seaport towns. 

The numerous inhabitanta of the oases dwell in walled towns and cultivate exten- 
sive plantations. The people in the western portion of the desert are Moors, in the 
central portion Tuaricks, and in the eastern Tibboos. The Tuaricks frequently 
plunder the caravans. The Tibboos are not a nomadic race, but cultivate the soil 
and tend their flocks. Salt is found in the desert in large quantities. 

17. The Nile Countries are Egypt, Nubia, Kordofan, Darfur, and 
Abyssinia. 

18. Egyptf celebrated for its pyramids, and its ruins of ancient 
cities and temples, is the most important and interesting country in 
Africa. It is the oldest civilized nation known to history. 

Though nominally subject to Turkey, Egypt is practically independent, having 
its own ruler (styled the Khedive), but paying tribute to the Turkish Qovemment. 

The Suez Canal, across the Isthmus from Port Said to Suez, is one of the greatest 
engineering works of modem times. It is about 100 miles long, 72 feet wide at 
the bottom, and 24 feet deep. Vessels by passing through this canal can make 
■inch shorter voyages between European ports and those of Southern Asia. 

19. Nubia, KordofiEin, and Darfur— Nubia is nominally subject to 
Egypt. Kordofan and Darftir, formerly claimed by Egypt, are now 
part of the British Possessions in Africa. 

Although it rarely or never rains in Middle or Lower Egypt, the land is watered 
by the annual overflow of the river Nile, making the country extremely fertile. 

Alexandria is the chief sea- port of Egypt. Cairo, the capital, is the largest city 
in Africa. Khartoom is the only city of any considerable size in Nubia. 

20. Abyssinia consisted until lately of three separate States. They 
are now united under the government of a Negus or emperor, 
and nominally under the protection of Italy. 

Qondar is the capital of Abyssinia. Most of the people profess the Christian 
religion, but their faith is obscured by many barbarous and superstitious ceremonies. 

EASTERN AFRICA. 

21. Eastern Africa includes the countries upon the coast, from the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb to the Tropic of Capricorn. The principal 
divisions are British East Africa, German East Afric^i, and the 
Portuguese Possessions. The country north of British East Africa 
is occupied by a people called the Somalies. 

Zanzibar City is on the Island of Zanzibar. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

22. Southern Africa comprises Cape Colony, Natal, Caffraria, Zulu- 
land, Basotuland, and Griqualand, which are British possessions ; 
the South African Republic and Orange Free Stat-e, also Bechuana- 
land which is under the protection of Great Britain. 

The South African Republic and Orange Free Stafe are inhabited by negro tribes 
and Dutch boers, or farmers ; the latter being the ruling class. The Western Coast, 
including Namaqua and Damara Land, belongs to Germany. 

28. Cape Colony is the most important division of Southern 
Africa. About one-half of the inhabitants are Dutch and English. 

Cape Town, the chief city, carries on an extensive trade with Great Britain and 
other foreign countries. Wool is the principal article of export. 

Questions.— Describe the Sahara? Which are the Nile countries? For what is 
Egypt celebrated? Describe the Suez Canal? By whom is Nubia claimed? To 
whom does Kordofan and Darfur belong? What is said of Abysisinia? What are 
the principal divisions of Eastern Africa? Where is Zanzibar City? Mozambique? 
What does Southern Africa comprise? What divisions belong to the British? 
Describe Orange Free State. South African Republic. Cape Colony. 



WESTERN AFRICA. 
24. Western Africa includes the countries along the coast from the 
Great Desert to the Tropic of Capricorn. The principal divisions 
are the British, French, German and Portuguese Possessions, Liberia 
and Sierra Leone. 

Liberia is a negro republic, with a government modelled after that of the United 
States. It was founded in 1821 by the American Colonization Society as a place 
of refuge for free blacks and liberated slaves. Monrovia, the capital and chief 
town, is a place of considerable trade, and contains many schools and churches. 

aierm Leone is a British Colony, and was founded in 1787 as a refuge for liberated 
slaves. Free Town is the chief town. 

Guinea was the name formerly given to the coast region extending from Liberia 
to Cape Frio, now occupied by Great Britain, France, Germany and Portugal. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 
85. Central AfHca comprises Soudan, the Congo Free State, and 
the rest of the plateau as far as Southern Africa. 

S&ttdan is a plain of great fertility, and embraces the basin of Lake Tchad and 
the greater part of that of the river Niger. It is well peopled by various tribes 
and nations, consisting principally of Moors, Berbers, and negroes. The people, as 
a whole, are superior to the inhabitants of the coast. Some of them work skilfully 
in gold, iron, and leather, and weave and dye substantial cotton fabrics. 

South of Soudan the country was, until recently, but little known, and some of 
it is still unexplored. In 1876 and '77, Henry M. Stanley made a long and peril- 
ous journey across Africa, through almost impenetrable forests, exposed to continual 
attacks from hostile natives. After exploring Lake Tanganyika, he followed the 
course of the Lualaba Kiver from Nyangwe to the Atlantic Ocean, finding it to be 
tlie main stream of the Congo. This important discovery, and the previous explora- 
tions south of Nyangwe, by Commander Cameron, prove that the source of the 
Congo is Lake Bangweolo, or Bemba. 

Congo Free State. — These discoveries led Leopold II., King of Belgium, to organ- 
ize the International Association of the Congo, and the services of Stanley were 
secured to execute the plans of the Association. His triumj-h over the dangers 
encountered, and the successful establishment of stations along the river, resulted 
in the formation of the Congo Free State, which has a civilized government and is 
pledged to free trade, freedom of religion, and the suppression of the slave trade. 

In 1887, Stanley undertook another journey across the continent for the purpose 
of rescuing Em in Pasha, a noted explorer, who was supposed to be held a prisoner 
by the inhabitants of the Upper Nile region. Starting from the mouth of the 
Congo River with a numerous force, but little intelligence concerning him reached 
the civilized world until the latter part of 1889, when he appeared on the eastern 
coast, near Zanzibar, having accomplished the object of his journey and made many 
important geographical discoveries. 

The productions of Eastern, Western, and Central Africa, are sucb as belong to 
the Torrid Zone. Palm oil, ivory, gold-dust, India-rubber, cotton, and the various 
nuts and fruits with which the country abounds are collected by the natives And 
exported from the towns along the coast. 

Savage and powerful animals, such as the lion, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
and the gorilla, a gigantic species of ape, abound in this portion of Africa. 

THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
26. Madagascar, the largest island of Africa, is a mountainous 
but fertile kingdom. Antananarivo is the capital and largest city, 
and Tamatave is the most important seaport. 

B^union and Mauritius Islands are east of Madagascar. The former belongs to 
France, the latter, to England. The Amirante and Seychelle Islands are depen* 
denciee of Mauritius. Socotra belongs to England. 

The Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verd Islands belong to Portugal ; the Canaries, to 
Spain. Fruit, sugar, coffee, cochineal, and salt are the chief exports. 

St. Helena and Ascension are British islands. The former is noted as having 
been the place of exile of the Emperor Napoleon, who died there in 1821. 

Questions. — What are the principal divisions of Western Africa? What Euro 
pean governments have settlements upon the coast? What is said of Liberia) 
Describe Soudan. What is said of the inhabitants? What important discovery 
was made by Stanley in 1877 ? What is the Congo Free State ? What is said of 
its government? Describe Stanley's later journey. Name some of the exports of 
Africa. The principal animals. Describe the largest African island. 
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OCEANICA. 



General Divisions. 

OCEANICA consists entirely of islands, which belong to the 
following divisions : Malaysia^ Australasia, and Polynesia. 

MALAYSIA. 

16. Malaysia — sometimes called the Eastern or Malay Archipelago 
— is peopled chiefly by the Malay race. It is divided into four 
groups — the Philippine Islands; the Borneo Group; the Celebes 
Ghroup (including the J^ice Islands); and the Sunda Islands. 

This Archipelago lies in the Torrid Zone, under or near the Equator, which papses 
through Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and Gilolo. The principal entrances to Malaysia 
from the south are by way of Sunda and Bally Straits, and through the Strait of 
Malacca (commonly called "The Straits") from the west. 

1 7. Climate. — The climate, especially in the central groups, is very 
hot. These islands were formerly considered unhealthful, but, except 
in some small marshy districts, the climate is as salubrious as that 
of any tropical country, and at the altitude of 500 feet there exists 
a remarkably healthful region of perpetual spring. 

18. Surface and Vegetable Productions. — No paft of the world is 
richer in its vegetable productions than Malaysia, but these vary 
with each of the four groups above named. 

19. The Sitmla Islands are traversed throughout their entire 
length by a chain of high volcanic peaks covered with dense forests 
and remarkable for their frequent eruptions. 

In 1883 more than 100,000 people perished in Java from an earthquake which 
resulted from the eruption of Krakatoa, a little volcanic island in the Strait of 
Sunda. Native traditions stat« that Sumatra, Java, and Bally once constituted a 
single island, which was torn asunder by earthquakes and volcanic disturbances. 

The soil is very fertile. Rice is cultivated in most of the islands. Coffee, cotton, 
sugar, and indigo are exported in immense quantities. Cochineal, tobacco, and tea 
ai% raised with great success. All the tropical fruits grow here luxuriantly. 

20. The Celebes Group. — The great island of Celebes, with 
Gilolo and the numerous other islands forming the group called 
the Spice Islands, lies almost directly under the Equator. 

The climate is warmer and drier than that of the Sunda Islands. Rice is not so 
abundant as in the Sunda Islands, and sago supplies its place. The superior quality of 
spices which are especially characteristic of these islands gives them great importance. 

21. The Borneo Group has the same productions as the Spice 
Islands in the south, but resembles the Celebes Group in the pro- 
ductions of the northern and eastern parts. 

22. The Philippine Islands are mountainous and volcanic, and 
have a luxuriant vegetMion combining the productions of Malaysia 
with some of the characteristic products of China. 

Questions. — Into what groups is Malaysia divided? Which group is volcanic? 
What remarkable eruption occurred in 18857 Describe the climate. What is said 
of the vegetation? How does it vary in the different groups ? 



Tiie soil is very fertile and the climate moist. Rice, sugar, cotton, silk, tobacco, 
coffee, hemp, some spices, and a great variety of fruits are the principal products. 

23. Malaysia is remarkable for its dense forests, containing a great 
variety of palm trees (some species of which are the largest known), 
upas, teak (valuable for timber), bamboo, sandal-wood, ebony, etc. 

It is also noted for the bread-fruit, orange, lemon, mangousteen, mango, banana, 
cocoanut, melon, etc. Sweet potatoes are also found here. Great quantities of 
timber, gutta-percha, and camphor are exported from Sumatra and Borneo. 

24. Animals. — The orang-outang is found in Borneo. Some other 
species of large apes are found in Sumatra. The Asiatic eleplant, 
the one-horned rhinoceros, and the tapir also live in this island. 

The tiger, leopard, tiger-rat, hippopotamus, a great variety of small-sized monkeys, 
the wild boar, wild ox. buffalo, deer, babironssa, numerous insects, and enormoos 
serpents are found in all the islands. The black panther lives in Java, and cro<-o- 
diles are plenty in the rivers. Domestic animals, such as hogs, cattle, goats, and 
sheep, are abundant. The birds are remarkable for the beauty of their plumage. 

25. Minerals. — The mineral resources of Malaysia are very great, 
but have not been fully devebped. 

Java furnishes only salt, naphtha, asphaltum, and lignite. Sumatra and Borneo 
are among the richest countries in the world in minerals. Tin, gold, copper, iron, 
petroleum, lignite, sulphur, and saltpeter are obtained from Sumatra. Banca and 
Billiton furnish great quantities of tin. Coal is found in Labuan Island. Gold, 
diamonds, coal, antimony, mercury, etc., exist in Borneo, but the mines are not 
worked. Good coal, gold, iron, and sulphur are exported from the Philippine Islands. 

26. Inhabitants. — The ruling people of the Archipelago are ilie 
Malays. They are much engaged in agricultural pursuits. In tie 
northern part of Borneo, the Sulu Islands, and the southern part 
of Mindanao many of them are pirates. 

The population of Malaysia is about 38,00l),000. In the interior of the larger 
islands are tribes of savages, some of whom, in Sumatra, are cannibals. There are 
also many Chinese and, in the commercial towns, a few Europeans. 

The greater part of Malaysia is owned and controlled by the Dutch. Among 
their possessions are included two-thirds of Sumatra, the southern part of Borneo, 
Celebes, Gilolo, and the other Spice Islands, the southern part of Timor, Sumbawa, 
Lombock, Bally, Java, and Madura. 

Java contains more than half the population of Oceanica, and in proportion to 
its area ranks second among the thickly-populated countries of the world, having 
446 inhabitants to the square mile, while Belgium has 535 and the British Isle^ 312. 

The Philippine and Sulu Islands belong to Spain. The Portuguese possess the 
northern part of Timor. Sarawak (Borneo) is controlled, and the island of Labuan 
is owned, by the English. 

27. Towns. — Batavia, the capital of the Dutch passessions, Soura- 
baya, and Samarang, in Java, Benculen and Palembang,in Sumatra, 
Manilla, the capital of the Spanish possessions, are the most import- 
ant towns and the chief commercial ports of Malaysia. 

Questions. — What is said of the trees ? Of the animals ? Of the minerals ? Who 
are the ruling people of Malaysia? What is the population? Which island if 
most densely populated? What European powers have possession in Malaysia? 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

28. Australasia is the largest division of Oceanica. It comprises 
AudraHay Papiui, or New Guinea, Tasmania, Neio Zealandy New 
Caledonia, and many other islands of less importance* 

The natives (except in New Zealand) belong to different varieties of the Papuan 
family, a negroid (** negro-like '*) race. Their color varies from chocolate to black. 
Many of the tribes are cannibals, and nearly all are savages. 

29. AUSTRALIA is about as large as the United States without 
Altiska. It is the largest island in the world, and on that account 
is sometimes regarded as a continent. 

30. Surface and Climate. — Near the coast almost the entire island 
seems to be guarded by mountain-ranges, but only along the south- 
eastern coast are there any high chains. 

The Australian Alps and the Blue Mountains (2000 to 6000 feet) are the highest. 
The general altitude of the Australian table-land is from 500 to 600 feet. Most 
of the interior is a desert with some salt or marshy lakes, the most important of 
which are Lake Eyre, Lake Torrens, Lake Oairdner, and Lake Amadeus. 

The Murray, the largest river, is about 1000 miles long. The plain drained by 
it and its tributary, the Darling, is generally hot and barren, rising gradually to 
the mountains on the coast; d«tring the rainy season these rivers are flooded. 

The northern half of the country is tropical. The southern part has a mild, 
sub-tropical temperature. Midsummer comes at Christmas. 

31. The northern and eastern slopes are well watered, and the 

interior, near the mountains, is moist enough for grazing or tillage. 

Upon the vast hot plains of the desert rain does not fall for many months ; but 
when, at last, the heavy clouds succeed in passing the mountain -barriers, the rain 
falls in torrents, fiUing the dry beds of the rivers and flooding ttie thirsty plains. 

32. Vegetable Productions. — Wheat, maize, and other grains, the 
vine, the mulberry, the olive, the orange, and the lemon, have been 
introduced by European settlers. 

The natural vegetation is diflerent from that of any other part of the world. 
The forests are usually light and open, for the leaves of the trees are narrow and 
upright: so that they do not shut out the sunlight. The gigantic eucalyptus, or 
gum tree, is a native of Australia. When it grows in wet lands, it absorbs a 
very great quantity of moisture, and thus prevents the exhalation of poisonous 
Tapers. It sheds its bark instead of its leaves. 

The grass is of superior quality, and sustains numerous flocks of sheep and 
immense herds of cattle in the western and south-eastern part-s of the island. 

33. Animals. — ^The native animals are very diflferent from those 

of other countries. The domestic animals have all been brought 

into the country by the early settlers. 

The kangaroo and many other animals of Australia carry their young in pouches. 
The platypus has the bill and the webbed feet of a duck, a body like that of an 
otter, and lays eggs. There are many singular and beautiful birds in this country. 

34. Minerals. — Gold, silver, lead, copper, tin, iron, manganese, 

antimony, coal, and diamonds are found in abundance. 

Gold, the most important of the mineral productions, was flrst discovered in 
1851. Its product since that time has been greater than that of all the rest of the 
world except the gold districts of the United States. 

35. Inhabitants. — The present inhabitants are chiefly Europeans 
and their descendants. The indolent natives are fast dying out. 

36. Government. — ^Australia consists of several British colonies, 
which govern themselves and are independent of one another. 

These colonies are New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, West Australia, 
and Queensland. North Australia and Alexandra Land are thinly-settled districts. 

Australia produces more wool than any other country, and the rich gold-fields 
of New South Wales and Victoria place these colonies among the most important 
divisions of Oceanica. The leading ex}>ort8 are wool and gold. , 

Questions. — To what race do the most of the natives of Australasia belong? 
What is the height of the Australian tableland ? What is said of the climate? The 
producUons? The forests? The animals? The minerals? Who are the present 
inhabitants? Name the colonies. To what power are they subject? 



37. Towns. — Melbourne and Sydney are the principal commercial 
cities. Adelaide is the capital of South Australia. Brisbane is the 
most important city of Queensland, and Perth of West Australia. 

38. TASMANIA is a mountainous island lying south-east of 

Australia, and separated from it by Bass Strait. 

It has a mild climate, a fertile soil« and an abundance of timber. Gold, copper, 
iron, lead, coal, and tin are found here. Wool is the chief export. 

39. NEW ZEALAND consists of two large and several small 
islands, which lie 1500 miles south-east of Australia. 

These islands afre elevated, and traversed from north to south by a chain of high 
volcanic mountains. The country is well wooded, and has a mild, rainy, and 
equable climate. The exports are gold, flax, wool, and gum. 

The natives (called Maoris) are of the Malay stock, and are a well- formed, bold, 
and intelligent race They were once ferocious cannibals, but by kind and just 
treatment they are becoming peaceable and friendly to the whites. 

Tasmania and New Zealand belong to Great Britain. 

40. NEW CALEDONIA is a mountainous island belonging to 
France. It is enclosed by coral reefe, is well wooded, and is rich 
in coal, copper, and tin. 

4:1. PAPUA or NEW GUINEA is the longest island in the worid 
except Australia. It is nominally possessed by the Dutch, Ger- 
man, and English nations. 

Little is known about this island. In the south-eastern peninsula is a chain of 
high mountains. The Fly River drains the soutliern part of the island. The interior 
is covered with dense tropical forests and inhabited by numerous tribes of savages. 

Papua is remarkable for the great variety and beauty of its birds. The bird of 
paradise is found only in this island and in Australia. 

The name Jire{aH««ia— meaning " Islands of the Blacks "—is applied to Papua 
and the islands east of the Coral Sea. 

POLYNESIA. 

42. The principal groups of Polynesia are the Sandwich (or 
Hawaiian), Ladrone (or Mariana), Caroline, Society (Tahiti), JSfar- 
quesas, Samoan, and Fegee Islands. 

43. Climate and Productions. — Nearly the whole of Polynesia is 
in the Torrid Zone, but, modified by the ocean-breezes, the climate 
is mild and delightful, though unheal thful for Europeans. 

The 8aii^iHeh Islands are high and volcanic, and the most important group of 
Polynesia. Hawaii, the largest island, contains Mount Mauna Kea, the highest 
peak of Oceanica. 

Oranges, pine- apples, plantains, and bananas, the yam, the bread-fruit, and the 
cocoa-nut. grow abundantly in the volcanic islands. Cotton and the sugar-cane are 
raised in some of the islands. 

Most of the coral islands are atoUs — that is, narrow strips of land rising but a few 
feet out of the water and enclosing a lagoon. They have a scanty vegetation, because, 
having no highlands to condense the rain-clouds, they are subject to droughts. 

When first discovered, these islands contained no animal larger than a hog; but 
many of the domestic animals of Europe have been taken to Polynesia by white 
settlers. Birds and insects are numerous. 

44. Inhabitants. — The Polynesians are akin to the Malays. They 
are a tall, finely-formed race. In the Sandwich Islands they have 
been converted to Christianity. 

The native inhabitants of the islands of Oceanica, especially those of the Hawaiian 
Kingdom, are rapidly passing away before the white man, and, like the Indians 
of North America, will doubtless at no distant day become extinct. 

45. Towns. — Honolulu, on Oahu, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
is the only important town in Polynesia. 

The Marquesas Group and Tahiti are owned by the French. The iMdrone and 

the Caroline Islands belong to Spain, and the Samoan Islands are under the pro- 
tection of the United States. 

Questions. — Name the principal towns of Australia. What is said of Tasmania? 
Describe New Zealand. Its native inhabitants. What is said of New Caledonia? 
Of Papua? What are the principal groups of Polynesia? Describe the climate 
and productions. The inhabitants. ^^->. 
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Leading Exports from the Principal Commercial Centers. 



Aberdeen.~Malt and Spirituous Liquors, Oatmeal, Salmon, Stockings, Yam. 

Abomey.— Dyes, Gold, Ivory, Palm-oil. 

Aempoleo.— Cacao, Cattle-products, Cochineal, Copper, Dru^, DyestuflTs, Fruits, 

Grain, Indigo, Mahogany, Silver. 
Alexandria.— Coffee, Cotton, Dates, Drugs, Grain, Rice, Sugar. 
Alirlenu— Cattle-products, Copper, Cork, Cotton, Dates, Grain, Indigo, 

Leather, Olive-oil, Sugar. 
Amsterdam.— Dairy-products, Fish, Manufactures, Spirituous Liquors. 
Areltaiiir«l*— Cattle-products, Flax, Forest-products, Oats, Rye. 
4atraUimn.— Fish, Furs, Leather, Oil. 

Anekland.— Cattle-products, Coal, Flax, Ghold, Lumber, Wheat. 
Babla.— Brazil-wood, Coffee, Cotton, Diamonds, Drugs, Rice, Ruble?, S ipphlres. 

Sugar, Tobacco. 
Baltimore.— Canned Fruit, Coal, Flour, Grain, Oysters, Petroleum, Tobacco. 
Bangkok.— Indigo, Opium, Rice, Spices, Sugar. 

Barcelona.— Almonds, Cork, Fruits, Iron, Laces, Leather, Olive-oil, Quick- 
silver, Silk, Tobacco, Wine, Wool. 
Batavla.— Cochineal, Coffee, Indigo, Rice, Spices, Sugar, Tin, Tobacco. 
Belftuit.— Dairy-products, Flax, Hemp, Linen, Malt and Spirituous Liquors. 
Beriren.- Copper, Fish, Furs, Ice, Iron, Lumber, Tallow, Traln-oU. 
BomtMiy.— coffee, Cotton, Cotton Manufactures, Indigo, Jute, Opium, Precious 

Stones, Rice, Silk, Silk Manufactures, Spices, Sugar. 
Bordeaox.— Brandy, Cotton Goods, Fruits, Silks, Wine. 
Boston.— Canned Provisions, Fish, Ice, New England Manufactures. 
Bremen.— Flax, Glass, Grain, Hemp, Iron, Linen Goods, Malt and Spirituous 

Liquors, Woolen Goods, Yarn. Zinc. 
Bnenos Ay res.— Cattle-products, Wool. 
Busklre.— Carpets, Cotton Gk>ods, Drugs, Fruits, Perfumes, Shawls, SUks, 

Wool, Woolen Goods. 
Cadis.— Fruits, Ollve-oll, Sa'.o, Tobacco, Wines, Wool. 
Calcutta.— Cotton, Cotton Goods, Indigo, Jute, Opium, Raw Silk, Rice, Shawls, 

Silks, Spices, Sugar, Tea. 
Callao.— Cinchona Bark, Coca, Guano, Saltpetre, Wool. 
Canary Islands.— Archil, Coffee, Fruits, Honey, Sugar, Wax, Wine. 
Canton.— Fans, Matting, Porcelain, Silk, Silk Goods, Tea. 
Cape Town.— Cattle-products, Coffee, Copper, Diamonds, Ivory, Ostrich- 
feathers, Wheat, Wine, Wool. 
Cartagena.— Cinchona Bark, Coffee, Cotton, Tobacco. 
Cayenne.— Cacao, Coffee, Cotton, Indigo, Spices, Sugar. 
Charleston.— Cotton, Naval Stores, Rice. 
Ckicago.— Beef, Grain, Live-stock, Lumber, Pork. 
Cincinnati.— Beef, Flax, Grain, Live-stock, Pork, Tobacco. 
Constantinople.— Carpets, Cotton, Drugs, Fruits, Grain, Leather, Ollve-oll, 

Perfumes, Silks, Tobacco, Wine, Wool. 
Cork.— Laces, Linens, Liquors, Silk and Woolen Manufactures. 
Dantxle.— Beer, Cotton Goods, Flax, Grain, Linen, Wine, Wool. 
OalTeston.— Cattle, Com, Cotton, Fruits, Hides, Rice, Sugar, Tobacco, Wool. 
Genoa.- Brandy, Fruits, Marble, Olive-oil, Silks, Velvets, Wines. 
Georgetown (Guiana).— Cacao, Coffee, Cotton, Indigo, Molasses, Rum, Spices, 

Sugar, Tobacco, Vanilla. 
Glasgow.— Chemicals, Cotton, Iron, and Woolen Manufactures, Fish, Ships. 
Gottenbnrg.— Copper, Grain, Gunpowder, Iron, Leather, Lumber, Naval 

Stores, Skins, Tallow. 
Gnayaqoll.— Cacao, Cinchona Bark, Coffee, Cotton, Honey, Wax. 
Halifax.— Coal, Fish, Grindstones, Gypsum, Lumber, Potatoes, Sheep. 
Hamburg.— Cotton, Linen, and Woolen Manufactures, Glass, Grain, Malt 

Liquors, Ribbons, Velvets, Yam. 
Havana.- Cacao, Cocoa-nut, Coffee, Fruits, Mahogany, Molasses, Rum, Spices, 

Sugar, Tobacco, Wax. 
Havre.— Brandy, Chemicals, Clothing, Cork, Cotton, Linen, Silk, and Woolen 

Manufactures, Fruits, Glass, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Leather, Ollve-oll, 

Perfumes, Porcelain, Toys, Various Objects of Art, Wines. 
Ilonolnln.— Cocoa-nut Oil, Coffee, Cotton, Sugar, Tallow, Wool. 
Irkutsk.— Cotton, Fruits, Porcelain, Rice, Silk, Sugar, Tea (received from 

China via Kiachta). 
Jamaica.— Cacao, Cocoa-nut, Coffee, Drugs, Fruits, Molasses, Rum, Spices, 

Sugar. 
lift Gnayra.- Cacao, Cattle-products, Coffee, Fruits, Indigo, Sugar, Tobacco. 
I-lsbon.- Cork, Fruits, Ollve-oll, Salt, Silk, Wine, Wool. 
Wverpool.— Carpets, Chemicals, Coal, Cotton Goods, Cutlery, Earthen-ware, 

Glass, Iron- ware, Liuen, Liauors. Woolcu Goods. 
U6 



liondon.— Manufactures and Productions of the British Empire. 
I^yons.— Com, Gold and Silver Stuffls, Ribbons, Silks, Velvets, Winea 
Madeira Islands.— Coffee, Fruits, Nuts, Suerar, Wine. 
Malaga.— Almonds, Grapes, Lemons, Oranges. Raisins, Wines. 
Manilla.— Cigars, Coffee, Cordage, Hemp, Indigo, Rice, Spices, Straw Haos 

Sugar, Tobacco. 
Maroceo.— Almonds, Hides, Leather, Ollve-oll, Wheat, Wool. 
Marseilles.— Anchovies, Brandy, Cork, Cotton Goods, Fruits, Ollve-oll, Sardines, 

Silks, Wine. 
Manrltlns.— Indigo, Sugar, Vanilla. 

Melbourne.- Copper, Cotton, Gold, Hides, Tallow, Wheat, WooL 
Mobile.— Cotton, Naval Stores. 

Moeka.— Coffee, Dates, Gum Arabic, MjTrh, Pearls. 
Monrovia.— Coffee, Gums, Palm-oil, Spices, Sugar, Wax. 
Montevideo.— Beef, Hides, Horns, Tallow, Wool. 
Montreal.— Dalrj'-products, Grain, Lumber. 
New Orleans.— Breadstuff^ Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco. 
Wew York.— Beef, Cotton, Grain, Iron and Iron Manufactures, PetTolenm, 

Pork, Tobacco. 
Odessa.— Chemicals, Flax, Hemp, Leather, Linen Manufactures, Salt, TalloTc 

Timber, Tobacco, Wheat. 
Oporto.— Cork, Fruits, Ollve-oll, Wine, Wool. 
Panama.— Cinchona Bark, Coffee, Cotton, Hats, Tobacco. 
Para.— Cacao, Coffee, Cotton, Diamonds, Drugs, Dyestufffe, Ebony, Hides, 

Horns, India-rubber, Mahogany, Nuts, Rice, Rosewood, Spices, Sugar. 

Tallow, Tapioca, Wax, Wool. 
Paris.— French Manufactiires and Productions, Objects of Art. 
Pemambneo.— Coffee, Cotton, Dyestuffb, Sugar. 
Pklladelpkla.— Coal, Iron, Machinery, Mantifacttires, Petroleum. 
Portland (Me.).— Ice, Lumber. 
Portland (Or.).— Fish, Flour, Lumber, Wheat, 
^nebee.— Fish, Grain, Lumber. 
Rangoon.- Bamboo, Cotton, Indigo, Opium, Rice, Sugar, Teak-wood. 

Riga.— Chemicals, Flax. Grain, Hemp, Iron, Leather, Linen Manuf)EU*turea. 
Malachite, Tallow, Timber. 

Rio Janeiro.— Cacao, Cattle-products, Cotton, Coffee, Diamonds, Drags. Dye- 
stuffs, Gold, Pepper, Rice, Tobacco, Wheat. 

Rome.— Objects of Art of great variety. 

San Franelseo.— Almonds, Fruits, Gold, Grain, Lumber, Olives, Platinum, 
Quicksilver, Silver, Wine, Wool. 

Savannab.— Ck>tton, Naval Stores, Timber. 

Sbangbal.— Cotton, Porcelain, Silk, Tea. 

Sierra I«eone.— Coffee, Ivory, Palm-oil, Spices, Wax. 

Singapore.— Cotton Goods, Indigo, Opium, Rattan, Spices, Sugar, Tin. 

Smyrna.— Carpets, Chemicals, Drugs, Fruits, Perftimes, Silks, Sponges. 

Splee Islands.— Dates, Opium, Sago, Spices. 

St. Jobns (N. F.).— Fish, Oil, Seal-skins. 

St. I<ouls.— Breadstuff^, Cattle-products, Machinery, ManufiEictures. 

St. Paul de I«oanda.— Diamonds, Gold, Gums, Ivory, Ostrlch-featbers, Palm- 
oil, Spices, Sugar, Wax. 

St. Petersburg.— Chemicals, Drugs, Flax, Furs, Hemp, Leather, Linen Manu- 
factures, Malachite, Tallow, Wool. 
Sydney.— Cattle-products, Ck>pper, Cotton, Gtold, Tin, Wheat. Wool. 
Syra.- Fruits, Honey, Ollve-oll, Wax, Wine. 
Tamatave.— Cattle, Coffee, Hides, India-rubber, Wax. 
Tobolsk.— Copper, Fossil Ivory, Furs, Gold, Iron, Platinum. 

Trieste.— Almonds, Breadstuflb, Cotton, Glass, Linen and Woolen Manufac- 
tures, Lumber, Oil, Salt, Wine, Wool. 

Valparaiso.— Chopper, Grain, Hides, Silver, Tin, Wool. 

Tera €rn«.— Cattle-products, Cochineal, Cocoa, Cofllde, Dye-woods, Fruits, 
Indigo, Tobacco, Vanilla. 

Victoria (B. C.).— Coal, Fish, Furs, Gold, Timber. 

Victoria (Hong Kong).— Cottons, Porcelain, Silks, Tea. 

Vienna.— Cottons, Garnets, Glass, Leather Goods, Linen Goods, Musical Instru- 
ments. Opals, Salt, Wheat, Wine, Wool, Woolen Goods. 

Yokohama.— Bronzes, Fans, Lacquer- ware, Matting, Paper Goods, Porcelain. 

Raw Silk, Rice, Silk Goods, Tea. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

Ptttfllloii.— Western Hemisphere. North Frigid, North Temperate, and Tor- 
rid Zones. 

BIse.— Third among the Grand Divisions. 

Oottlne.— Irregular; coast^llne penetrated by large gulf^ and bays. 

j^irfliee.— Lofty mountains and plateaus in the west from, the Arctic Ocean 
to the Isthmus of Panama, high and largest plateau supporting high 
mountains (Kocky Mountains and Sierra Madre) In the west across the 
continent trom the north to the south; lower mountains in the east; 
and great plain between the eastern and the western highlands. 

and RiTcm.— The lakes and the rivers are numerous and import- 
ant, affording great facilities for agriculture, manufacturing, and com- 
merce. 
CUniAte.— Very cold in the north; less severo, but variable, in the central 
parts, except on Pacific sloi>e, where it is mild and equable; and hot 
in the south. 

Pvodnctions.— Barley, cacao, cocoa-nut, coffee, cotton, drugs, dyestuflb, 
fruits, hay, Indian corn, lumber, manufactures, oats, rice, sugar, to- 
l>acco, wheat; coal, copper, gold, iron, lead, nickel, petroleum, quick- 
silver, salt, silver, tin, zinc; ftirs, grazlng-producte. 

AnlBialm.— Alligator, beaver, bison (or buffalo), black bear, cougar, deer, duck, 
eagle, elk (or moose), fox, grizzly bear, monkey, musk-ox, polar bear, 
puma, prairie-dog, seal, tapir, turkey, walrus, whale, wild goose, wolf. 

People.— American Indians; descendants of European settlers; European 
emigrants; ft'eedmen and others of African descent; Eskimos (in the 
north); Chinese emigrants; and people of mixed races. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

P»sitl«M.— Western Hemisphere. Torrid and South Temperate Zones. 

Blse.— Fourth among the O^rand Divisions. 

Oatliiie.~Very regular; coast-line comparatively unbroken. 

•«rlkee.— Very high mountains and plateau in the west along the coast; 
lower ranges and very low plateaus in Brazil and Guiana; and a 
vast interior plain or river-basin. 

M^mMem and Rivers.— There are few lakes of importance, but the rivers are 
large and numerous; the Amazon is the largest river in the world. 
The rivers of the Pacific slope are short mountain-torrents. 

Climate.— Tropical in the greater part; mild on the lower plateaus and in 
the regions toward the south; very cold in the extreme south. 

Prodaetle]is.-Cacao, cocoa-nut, coffee, cotton, drugs, dyestuflb, ebony, 
finiits, grain, india-rubber, mahograny, rosewood, spices, sugar, tobacco; 
copper, diamonds, gold, iron, lead, platinum, quicksilver, rubles, sago, 
salt, silver; beef, hair, hides, horns, tallow, wool. 

Antmalm.— Alligator, alpaca, armadillo, boa-constrictor, condor, cougar (or 
puma), humming-birds. Jaguar, llama, many species of monkeys, nandu 
(American ostrich), parrots, sloth, tapir, vicuna. 

Feople.— Descendants of Spanish and Portuguese settlers; Indians, negroes, 
and people of mixed races. 



EUROPE. 

Position.— Eastern Hemisphere. North Frigid and North Tem.'peTBXe Zones. 

Slae.— Fifth and smallest of the Qrand Divisions. 

Outline.— Irregular ; coast-line broken by Inland seas and numerous inlets 
of the ocean. 

Snrflaee.— Eastern Euroi>e is a plain. Southern and Western Europe are, in 
general, mountainous (Alps. Ontral Plateau), with many valleys and 
plateaus, the mountain chains running easterly and westerly. 

IrfAes and Rivers.— Blvers not so long as those of America, but numerous, 
and important to various branches of Industry. The lake-regions are 
among the Alps and around the Baltic Sea. 

CTllmnte.— In the western parts, mild and equable, tempered by warm 
"Winds and currents; in the north, very cold; around Mediterranean, 
warm. The Great Plain has extremes of temi)erature. 

Prodnetlond.— Drugs, flax, ftnits. grain, hemp ; coal, copper, flsh, gold, iron, 
lead, lumber, manganese, manufactures, opals, platinum, quicksilver, 
salt, silver, sulphur, tin, zinc; furs, grazing-products, silk, wine and 
other liquors, wool. 

Anlmnls.— Bear, chamois, deer, eagle, fox, reindeer, stag, wild boar, wolf. 

People*— Majority of inhabitants are of Caucasian race; Finns, Lapps, 
Magyars (in Hungary), Tartars (in Russia), and Turks proper are of 
Mongolian descent. 



ASIA. 

PoBltlen.— Extreme north-east in Western Hemisphere, rest in Eastern. 
North Frigid, North Temperate, and Torrid Zones. 

Blme.— Iiargest of the Grand Divisions. 

Ontltne.— Irregular, large seas and gulfy breaking the coast-line. 

Bnrfiftce.— Great plain in Asiatic Russia ; lofty mountains and vast plateaus 
in central and south-western regions; highest plateau of the world 
in Thibet; lower mountains and plateaus in southern peninsulas; 
largest depression of the world (Aralo-Casplan Basin); mountain 
chains run easterly and westerly. 

lAkes and Blvenu— The largest lakes are salt. There are many import- 
ant rivers, watering the most fertile and most populous countries in 
the world. 

Climate.- Southern Asia is very hot; Northern Asia, very cold; and Central 
Asia, temperate. The plateaus and interior plains have, In general, a 
dry climate, with extremes of heat and cold. 

Prodnctlons.— Bamboo, cocoa, coffee, cotton, drugs, ebony, flax, fruits, 
grain, gums, hemp, Indigo, opium, rice, spices, sandal-wood, sugar, 
tea, teak; copper, iron, nickel, platinum, tin, precious metals and 
precious stones, salt, sulphur; furs, ivory, silk. 

Animals.— Bear, buffalo, camel, cobra de capello, crocodile, elephant, er- 
mine, fox, goat, sheep, horse, hyena, jackal, leopard, lion, ox, rein- 
deer, rhinoceros, sable, tapir, tiger, wolf, yak. 

People.— The people of India, Arabia, Asiatic Turkey, Trans-Caucasia, Per- 
sia, A^hanistan, and Beluchistan are of the Caucasian race; in Indo- 
Chlna, Japan, Turkestan, and Chinese Empire, the people are of the 
Mongolian race; there are Malays in Malacca. 



AFRICA. 

Position.— Eastern Hemisphere. North Temperate, Torrid, and South Tem- 
perate Zones. 
Slse.- Second of the Grand Divisions. 
Outline.— R«igular; no seas, gul&, or bays extend into the interior. 

Mnrlkee.— Chiefly broad plateau bordered by mountain chains (very high 
in the east); vast deserts in the north, smaller desert tracts in the 
south. Little is known to us of the central regions. 

I<akes and Rivers.— There are numerous ft'esh-water lakes, and some 
very large salt lakes. The rivers are chiefly south and east of the 
Great Desert. The overflow of the Nile makes E^pt fertile and 
habitable. 

Climate.— AfHca is the hottest and driest of the Grand Divisions. The 
extreme south has a temperate climate; the desert winds give the 
northern countries a sub-tropical temperature; and the central re- 
gions, so far as they are known, are hot and unhealthful. 

Prodnetlons.- Cotton, coffee, dates, drugs, ftnilts, grain, gums, ivory, 
palm-products, spices, sugar; diamonds, gold; cattle-products, ostrich- 
feathers. 

Animals.— Antelope, baboon, buffalo, camel, chimpanzee, crocodile, ele- 
phant, giraffe, gnu, gorilla, hippopotamus, hyena, ibis, Jackal, lion, 
manatus, ostrich, python, rhinoceros, zebra. 

People.— North of Soudan, people of Caucasian race; south of it, except In 
European colonies, negro tribes; in Soudan, negroes and mixed races. 



OCEANICA. 

Position.— Eastern Hemisphere. Torrid and South Temperate Zones. 

Slse.- Larger than Eurojpe. Australia al&ie is nearly as large as U. S., 
excluding Alaska. 

OntMne.— Consists entirely of islands. Australia, the largest, has a regular 
outline; no seas, gulfs, or bays penetrate very far into the Interior. 

BnrAice.— The Malaysian Islands and Papua are very mountainous, but 
Australia is an immense barren plain rising gradually to the low 
coast mountain ranges. 

Itakes and Blvers.— Short rivers in Malaysia. In Australia nearly all of 
the rivers dlsapi>ear in dry season, and lakes (most of which are salt) 
become reedy marshes. 

(Tllmate.- Northern and western part, t*oplcal; southern part, mild, but 
variable, with extremes of temperature and destructive floods and 
droughts. 

Productions.- Cotton, coffee, ftrults, grain, indigo, sugar; coal, copi)er, dia- 
monds, gold, tin; hides, wool, raw silk. 

Animals.— AH animals of Asia in Malaysia; apteryx in New Zealand; 
emu, kangaroo, lyre-bird, platypus, wild dog, wombat. In Australia. 
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Questions for Review. 



1. 

What seas, ffolft, and bays lie east and south of Asia? What are the 
principal exports of France? Of Russia? Which has the mildef climate, 
Paris or Quebec? Why? Name four of the largest rivers of Europe, and 
describe the Danube. What does the Dominion of Canada comprise? Why 
are tpceat cities usually situated upon rivers ? Name the laiiBrest six cities 
in the United States. In Europe. Where are the principal coal, iron, and 
gold mines in Euroi>e ? How would you sro by water &om Philadelphia to 
Vienna? What is a desert? Name some of the most celebrated deserts. 
Trace two different routes used by travelers. In sroinfir trom England to 
India. 

2. 

Name the principal rivers that flow into the Pacific Ocean. Name In 
order the coiintries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. Name the islands 
in the Indian Ocean. Where are the following lakes, and by what rivers 
are they drained? St. Clair; Onega; Chesuncook; Albert Nyanza; Itasca; 
Champlain. What does the British Empire comprise? What four large 
rivers rise in the Alps? Describe each of them. Mention some of the 
principal deltas on the globe. Define a Great Circle. Where is the Dead 
Sea? Where is the Peak of Teneriffe? For w^at are the following places 
noted? Lyons; Canton; Genoa; Malaga; Mobile; Jerusalem. Which of 
these are sea-i>ort8? 

3. 

What is government? What meridian divides the hemispheres? Name 
the highest mountain on the globe; the largest firesh-water lake; the 
longest river. When does the rainy season occur in tropical countries 
north of the Equator? How does a lofty mountain in the Torrid 2k>ne 
Illustrate the differences of climate and vegetation? To what race do 
most of the inhabitants of Northern AArioa belong? In what directions 
do the slopes in North America lie? In Asia? Which produce a more 
equable climate? Where is the principal petroleum region in the United 
States? In Euroi)e? 

4. 

Why are large commercial cities generally found on the sea-coast? 
What Is the Gulf Stream ? Name the great powers of Euroi>e. Name four 
branches of the Amazon Biver. Name six remarkable volcanoes, and lo- 
cate them. What names are given to the various chains in the great 
mountain-system extending across the Eastern Hemisphere fk*om Spain 
to the China Sea? What is the most im];>ortant town in South Africa? 
When it is summer at Chicago, what is the season at Valparaiso? Where 
do the Mongolians chiefly live? What is a degree? 

5. 

What country produces the best tea? Where is Aleppo? Surat? Astra- 
khan? Ghent? Where are the Atlas Mountains? Where Is Boumania? 
What are the two chief commeiKJial towns of Australia? Name the rivers 
that drain Siberia. What is the capital of British India? In what coun- 
tries does Mohammedanism prevail? What coiintry is the most exten- 
sively engaged in manufacturing? How does a chart differ trom a map? 
Describe the surface of the Sahara. In what direction do most peninsulas 
extend? 

6. 

What waters does the Isthmus of Suez separate? What lands does it 
connect? Where is the Yukon River? Name the Greater Antilles. Into 
what does the Euphrates flow? Mention two lakes in South America. 
Name the principal rivers flowing into the Black Sea. Into the Baltic 
Sea. Where are the Snow Mountains? Locate Singa];>ore; Smyrna; Para; 
Lelpsic; Madras; Odessa. Which is better watered -the Interior of North 
America or of AfHca? How does the climate of the two compare? 

7. 

Where Is the island of Malta? To what government does it belong? 
What do you mean by the Ottoman Empire? From what islands are 
spices chiefly im];)orted? In what portions of Europe is wheat abundantly 
produced? The olive and mulberry tree? Name all the principal rivers 
on the western coast of Europe, between the Strait of Gibraltar and the 
Strait of Dover. Between the Strait of Dover and Denmark. What strait 
connects the Bed Sea with the Arabian Sea? What two straits connect 
the Indian Ocean with the China Sea? 

8. 

On what waters will a vessel sail in going trom New York, round the 
Cai>e of Good Hope, to Bombay, thence to Canton, thence to San Fran- 
cisco, and thence, by way of Cape Horn, to New York again? At what 
towns on the borders of the Chinese Empire and Siberia do the Russians 
and the Chinese carrj' on an extensive trade? What town In Bussla is 
noted for its great fairs? Which zone contains the most highly civilized 
nations? What is the effect of the climate of the Torrid Zone on Its In- 
habitants? What division of South America has no towns? How many 
empires are there on the Western Continent? Which is the oldest-settled 
town In New England? In the United States? 

9. 

The course of the Mississippi Biver is ftt>m north to south; the course 
of the Amazon is trom west to east: which river, do you think, is the 
more favorable to trade and commerce? Why are there no large rivers 
on the western coast of South America? Which is the largest empire in 
the world? Which one has the largest number of subjects? On what 
d«.»es the length of a river depend? Its direction? Bapldlty? Volume? 



lO. 

Which of the United States Is most extensively engaged in manuflEtctures? 
Which in commerce ? Between what degrees of latitude and longitude are 
the United States situated? Which State produces the most corn? {Fbr 
this and similar questions see ''Statistical'' pages at end of book,. Which one 
has the greatest number of square miles ? Which one has the largest vov 
ulatlon? Which State produces the most wheat? What State and what 
TerHtory are intersected by the 40th parallel ? What lands and what waters 
on the map of the Western Hemisphere are intersected by the meridian 
of Boston? Name the principal mountain-ranges of North America, and 
the general direction of each. Give some of the proofe that the earth is 
round. Name the great circles of the e€urth. Where are the principal coal 
and iron mines in the United States? 

11. 

Name some of the principal exports of the United States. Some of the 
principal imports. What is the horizon? Name the circles which bound 
the zones. Can you go farther north than the North Pole? Why is the 
length of a degree of longitude on the 40th parallel less than the length 
of a degree on the equator? What Is the width of the North Temperate 
Zone in degrees? In miles? On what circumstances does the climate 
of a place depend? What is one cause of the change of seasons? What 
proportion of the earth's surface is covered with water? Of how many 
States and Territories does the United States consist? What is the lati- 
tude of the North Pole? Of the Equator? 

12. 

Where is the Bay of Fundy, and for what is it remarkable? What Is 
the right bank of a river? Of what States does the Mississippi Biver 
form the boundary? Has the north-west passage trom the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean ever been made? To what race do the Eskimos beloner? 
How wide is Behring Strait? What were the area and population of tlie 
United States at the time of the Bevolutlonary War? What are they 
now? Why do rivers rise in mountains? What is an ocean-current? 

13. 

What islands in the Atlantic are in about the same latitude as Charlee- 
tnn? What is the laiigest grain-port in the world? What lake In Central 
America? What lake in California? Are despotic governments found 
among savage or among civilized i>eople? How many seasons are there 
in California? Give the latitude and longitude of New Orleans. What is 
the largest city west of the Bocky Mountains? Name four rivers which 
flow into Hudson Bay. How many miles is it trom, the centre of the 
earth to the surface ? Name three branches of the Missouri Biver. 

14. 

Into how many departments is Geography divided ? Define each depart- 
ment. In what direction does the earth rotate on its axis? Which is 
longer, the polar or the equatorial diameter of the earth ? How many " 
miles longer? What ];)olnt on the earth has neither latitude nor longi- 
tude? What is a plateau? A watershed or divide? What are the three 
departments of the government of the United States ? Name the principal 
rivers of North America flowing into the Pacific Ocean. What are the 
most important occupations? 

1/S. 

In what direction is Quito, in South America, trom Charleston, South 
Carolina? In what direction, then, is South America trom North Amer^ 
lea? Name the principal commei^lal cities in the United States. What 
is the difference between domestic commerce and foreign commerce? Into 
what physical sections is North America divided? Which is farther west, 
Havana or Buffalo? Where do the largest rivers of North America have 
their source? Of South America? Of Euroi)e? Of AfHca? Of Asia? 

16. 

Where are the settlements in Greenland? Where are the Wind River 
Mountains? What celebrated pass near these mountains? What active 
volcano near the South Pole? What is an active volcano? What erroup 
of islands connect the continent of America with Asia? What is the. 
largest city on the Western Continent? What is a first meridian? Are 
mines usually foiind in fertile plains or in mountainous, rugged places? 
What conditions affect the distribution of plants? Of animals? Wlilch 
continent has the most useful system of rivers? 

17. 

What is the distance in a straight line trom Lake of the Woods to 
Galveston? From Cape Mendocino to the mouth of the Hudson Biver? 
What climate is the most favorable for agriculture? What peninsulas 
on the east coast of North America? On the west coast? Tell where you 
find the following moiin tain-peaks : MltchelPs Peak; Mount Baker; Mount 
San Bernardino; Mount Whitney. What parts of the earth move at thb 
rate of a thousand miles an hour? What motion is uniform in all parts? 
Name the rivers flowing into Hudson Bay on the east. 

18. 

What bodies of land are found near the South Pole? In what direc- 
tion does the great mountain-system of the Western Continent extend? 
In what direction does that of the Eastern Continent extend? What 
town at the head of Winnebago Lake? At the head of Lake Superior? 
What are Geysers? Where are the Tortugas Islands? Where Is Gettys- 
burg? Chattanooga? Fortress Monroe? Harper's Ferry? Vicksburg? 
Fort Sumter? What is the chief staple of the States bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico? "What strait separates Florid 
How wide U the Equator » 
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System of Map-Drawing. 



'BIT C A.. AVny A.. O. AFGJLEt. 



This Bsrstem of Map-Drawing is substantislly the same as that originally prepared by the authors and published in 1865. Such improvements have been 

introduced, however, as the practical workings of the system have shown to be important. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



THE study of geography consists largely in a study 
of the form and locality of the features of the earth*s 
surface. Maps give a much better idea of the form and 
locality of geographical features than can be obtained 
from descriptions ooly; hence, maps should be among the 
principal objects of study in geography. 

The pupil commits his lesson in text to memory, and 
for a recitation, he repeats it to the teacher as given by 
the author. In studying maps the same rule should be 
observed; that is, the maps should be committed to 
memory, and for a recitation t^ey should be reproduced 
as given in the book. 

That form is easiest remembered which the hand b 
taught to trace. The exercise of the mind, needed to 
teach the hand to trace a form, impresses that form upon 
tiie mind. As the study of maps is a study of form, the 
manner of studying them should be by map-drawing. 

In learning to draw maps, the pupil needs some rule or 
guide to assist him in drawing them correctly, and also 
to enable him to judge of their accuracy when drawn. 
This assistance is best afforded by the use of geometrical 
figures or diagrams. The diagram used in each case, 
in order to answer the purpose intended, should be 
so constructed as to coincide as nearly as possible in iu 
outline with the boundaries of the map to be drawn. By 
the relative lengths of the lines of which it is composed, 
it should express the general laws of form of the map it 
is intended to accompany, and, by its angles and division 
marks, the position of prominent features should be deter- 
mined. However complex and irregular the map may 
be, the diagram should be so simple that it can be readily 
constructed and easily remembered by the pupils. 

In the construction of the diagrams used for drawing 
the Continents, the first line in each case serves as a measure 
ibr determining the lengths of the other lines. For the 
States n^ additional diagram is used, because the bounding 
lines are generally straight, and they themselves when 
taken together form a geometrical figure. In drawing the 
States, therefore, it is only necessary to select one of the 
straight lines forming the boundary for a measuring unit 
The line selected should be a convenient measure or mul- 
tiple of the other lines. 

In conducting exercises in map-drawing, the class 
should be practiced,— 3^/7/ in drawing upon the black- 
board, under the immediate direction of the teacher; 
ucond, in drawing upon slates, their work to be sub- 
mitted to the teacher ; and third, in executing maps upon 
paper, to be presented for the criticism of both the teacher 
and the class. 

Either the teacher or one of the more skillful pupils 
should execute a we1I-finishe<l and accurate map upon 
Che blackboard. Frnm this drawing —which is much to 
be preferred to any printed outline map — the class may 
recite tlieir lesson, and upon it each of the new features, 
as they are learned from day to day, may be represented. 

It is iRrell to accompany every lesson in map-drawing 



with more or less practice in rapid sketching. In order 
to excite emulation for quick work, the lesson may 
be drawn on the board, and the exercise timed by 
the teacher. Pupils, by practice, will soon be able to 
draw a diagram in half a minute, a State in from 
half a minute to two minutes, and a G>ntinent in from 
three to five minutes. Concert recitation sliould frequently 
accompany rapid sketching. 

An exercise called talking and chalking will be found 
both interesting and valuable. The pupil, while he is 
drawing a map, briefly and in a lively manner, describes 
the features as he represents them ; his verbal explana- 
tions all the while keeping pace with his illustrations 
made with the chalk. 

All directions and exercises in map-drawing should be 
such as to prepare the pupil to draw rapidly, accurately, 
and without the copy. 

After the pupils have learned to draw a map with 
sufficient accuracy, and are able to describe satisfactorily 
the features it contains, they may, with the use of colors 
and India ink, be taught to draw and embellish one for 
preservation. Not much time^ however, should be spent 
in producing highly ornamented maps, A slate-pencil and 
slate, lead-pencil and paper, white crayon and blackboard, 
are all the materials usually needed in map-drawing exer- 
cises. Rapid work and much of it should be the motto. 

Special attention should be directed to the method 
employed for representing the population of cities and 
the heights of elevations. The symbols used will greatly 
assist the memory in retaining these facts. Special lessons 
may be given to teach their meaning. Their use should 
be required in all map-drawing exercises. 

In drawing a Continent, the pupOs should be tMx^tr-/irtt, to 
construct the diagram accurately ; ttcond, to draw the coast line, 
and to describe all the features fcMrmed by it, such as peninsulas, capes, 
bays, gul&. &c.: and tkirdt to draw and describe the internal 
features, such as mountains, lakes, rivers and cities. It is all impor- 
tant Uiat the pupils should be aUe to draw the outline of a Continent 
readily and ac curatel y, before tbcy attempt to represent the internal 
features ; for upon an imperfect drawing of the outline, the details 
mtist necessarily be imperfect. 

In describing the features of a map, observe the following order 
and directions : — 

Diagram. — Exf^n in full the manner of its construction. 

Poioi* of Coinoid«no«. — Name in order the angles and division 
marks upon the diagram, and the features upon the map, the 
location of which they determine. 

Ponimulat.— Sute from what portion of the Omtinent they pro- 
ject, and by what waters they are e m braced. 

CapM.— Sute from what portion of the Continent they prefect, 
and into what waters. 

Bays.— Give their location, and the names of tba bodies of water 
to which they are tribuury. 

Island?.— State where situated, and luune the waters by which 
they are surrounded. 

Moantain*.— Give their height, the general direction in which 
they extend, and the part of the Continent where they are located. 

Lakaa.— State where located, and name the river which forms the 
outlet. 

Rhrers.— State where they rise, in what direction they flow, and 
into what waters. 

Pdiiieal DivitioiM.— Bound the country, and name, bound, 
and give the capital of each of the divii ions. 

Citiaa.— Give location and p<^>ulation. 



EXPLANATION OF THE SIGNS 

USED TO BEPBESEUT THE POPULATION OF THB 

CITIES AND TOWNS, 



FIRST CLASS. 

la tfaa Fhvt CImi only one Sign la used vis. a roond dolt 
• repnaents under IOjOOO TnhaWfanta. 



SECOND CLASS. 

Eidi Line of tfaa 8<)Cond CIsm 
r^pRMttta a popolatioaof lOdOOOi 



..10,000 



4.^ 
1t~ 



SOjOOO 

30,000 



SOOjOOO 

SOOjOOO 



THIRD CLASS. 

The maridnga of the Third dan 
bavoaDot in the centre. Each 
Line upon this Dot rcpwaenti 
UMUno population. 






It.- 

ift 700.000 



« 

Ijk. .en/MO 

^ 7^000 

m. 80,000 



FOURTH CLASS. 

The maiktegaoT the Foorth Clasa have a Dot and Circle ( # ) is 
the centre, finch line npoa thia Dot and Circle represents IjOOO^OOO 
inhabitanta. 

♦.- 



.4,000,000 



EXPLANATION OP THE SIGNS 

USED TO REPRESENT THB 

ELEVATION OF THE MOUNTAINS. 



RANGES. 

Rm and Moontain Ranges, Like the Citlea, are divided Into Poor 
classea. The first is reprasented by a aeries of Parallel Carves; tlie Se. 
oood by a series of Interlocking Corves ; the Third by a Waved Line; 
and the Fourth by a Zigiag Line; as follows: 



»)))>;))»»))»))) Tvnt Cla$9orJtiU$,-Vhain 9000 ft. 1d^ 

^^^^^^^^.^ji^i!^^ SK(mdaaM,-lie«weni2000ft8000ft.hi<h. 
^"""'S?^!?^ o'B«*''^>i*»^iH mil- high. 



^^^^^^" 



Third aaM.-SHwM& 80U0 * 16,000 ft. high, 
SetwetalH aadSadkshl^ 



JlmrA Cla«, -Oret iO/XX) IM high, 
^ ocoTsrSailwhl^ 

PEAKS. 

For Peaks under one mile high each Carre opon the right rei^esents 
One-Fourth of a mile Elevation; Ibr those one mile high or more, each 
L'ne npon the right represents One Mile in Eleratioo and the Daah 
nndemeath One Haifa Mile. 

O A^ofamiUhigh. A S^^ adlsshifh. 

/^ V MM Al^ i}i ** - 

Al „M A4n- 

A liiaOMhifh. J^ ^H H n 

Aa.*.* Jk i n n 

SyttrnTUUnUdOctobtr-UOL^lBM, 



Eniertd, according to Act of Congrtss, iu tk£ yomr /573, fyE.A.fy' A, C. APGAR^ in tks Cfffice 0/ the Lihrariam 0/ Congrett, mi lykskingtoHi j<^ r^'rtil r> 
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DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING NORTH AMERICA. 



Diagrtm. — ^1* Draw a quadrant, and diyide it into four 
equal parts, as represented in the figure. Through the 
first division at i, and the right angle, draw the first line 
of the diagram the length desired ibr the map. 

2» From the centre of this line, draw the line C D at 
right angles with it» and one-half its length. Connect 
A D and B D. 

Z» Extend the line 9 toward I, making the whole 
length D B, equal to 1 D or B D, and draw the lines A B 
and E B. 

4. Divide the line A B into four equal parts, and from 
the upper division-point at G, draw the line G H at right 
angles to A K, and equal to B in length. Connect 
A and D. 

6. Divide the line B B into two equal parts, and from 
its centre, and at right angles with it, dniw the line I J 
one-half the length of B C, and connect B and J, and J 
and D. 

0. Divide the lines C D and C B each into two equal 
parts, and the lines A D and B B each into six equal 
parts. 

7. Sub-divide the lower division of the line D B into 
three equal parts, and from the division-point at L draw 
L H, and from H draw H H, and from H draw I 0, — 
making the len^h of each line equal to two thirds of the 
distance from B to K, or equal to the distance from 
L to K. 

It will be observed that if the diagram is correctly 
drawn, the lines D A, D B and D B are equal in length, 
and the line A B is vertical. 

Position. — North America is situated North of the 
Equator, and is joined to South America by the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

Extent.— The length of the Continent, extending firom 
Point Barrow, on the North, to the Port of Guatemala on 
the South, is 4,800 miles. 

General Form.— The general form of North America 
b triangular. It is wide toward the North, and narrow 
toward the South. The Arctic and Atlantic coast-lines 
are neariy straight in their general direction, while the 
Pacific coast-line is curved. 

Points of Colnoidenoe.— The position of Point Bar- 
row is determined by the northern angle of the diagram; 
Cape Charles by the eastern angle; Port of Guatemala by 
the southern angle ; Bay of San Francisco by the western 
angle ; and the western extremity of Alaska Peninsula 
by the north-western dngle. 

* Drawing the Map.— ^r«N0 OMMt.— Commence at 
Point Barrow. Make the mouth of the Mackenzie River 
opposite the first division; Victoria Land on the second; 
the mouth of Hudson Bay between the third and fourth, 
and Ungava Bay and Cape Chidley near the fifth division. 
The southern extremity of Hudson Bay touches the line 
C D near its centre. 

AUnmtU Coast. — Make the Pena. of Nova Scotia oppo- 
site the first division ; Cape Cod north of the second, and 
Cape Fear at the third. The western shore of Florida 
crosses at the fourth division; the mouth of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co is between the fourth and fifth, and Yucatan Pena. ex- 
tends as far north as the fifUi. The shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico crosses the line G B near its centre, and touches the 
line B B. The shore of Central America, and the Isthmus 
of Panama follows closely the zigzag line from R to 0. 

Itaeifie OmmI. — California Peninsula extends nearly as 
far south as the angle at J, and the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of California crosses the line 1 J near its centre. 

Noli.~It win be obscrred that the Lake of the Woods b on the 
litte CB, midway between its centre and C; also, that Lake Eric is 
anidway be t we en the centres of the lines o 9 and a*. 

• In these directions for drawing. »on»e feature* are referred to 
whtch are not Ibund upon the »cc«mpanving maps. In such caftrs 
ft Is expectrd that the popil wQl nifa to tht other maps in the book. 



DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING SOUTH AMERICA. 

Diagrtm. — ^1* Draw the Tertical line 1 B the length 
desired for the map, and divide it into four equal parts. 
From the upper dimion-point, draw a horizontal line to 
the right, one-half the length of the first line, and divide 
it into three equal parts. Extend thb horizontal line 
one-third of its length to the left. 

2» Draw straight lines from C to F, from F to A, from 
1 to B, and from I to B, and divide the lines F 1, 1 B, 
and B B, each into three equal parts. 

Qaatral Form.— South America In Its general form Is wedgn. 
shape d b eing wide toward the north and narrow toward the south. 
Its coast-line is simple, and deviates but little from the lines of the dia- 
graflft. Thekngthof the Continent from north to south IS 4,500 miles. 

Peiato of Coinddonco.—The position of the Peninsula of Para- 
guana is determined by the northern angle of the figure ; Cape St 
Roque by the eastern angle ; Cape PiUar by the southern, and Cape 
Parina by the western. Oppos i te the second dirision-polnt, on the 
fine V ▲, b the Isthmus of Panama : and opposite the second, on the 
lineAB, Uthcmouthofthe Amasoa. Opposite the first divbion on 
die line ■ B b Cape Fiio, and opposito the second b the mouth of 
the Rio de la Plata. 



DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING AFRICA. 



Diagram. — l* By means of a quadrant divided into six 
equal parts, as represented in the figure, draw the first line 
of the diagram the length desired for the map. 

2. Divide this line into two equal parts at C, and the 
upper half in four equal parts. 

8. With the points A and B as centres, and with a 
radius equal to three-fourths of the fiist line, draw two 
arcs to intersect D, and draw the lines A D and B D. In 
the same manner with the points A and C as centres, and 
with a radius equal to three-fourths of the line A €, deter- 
mine the point E, and draw A E and C B. 

4. Divide the line A D into two equal parts, and draw 
the perpendicular F H equal to one-eighth of the first line. 
Divide the part F D into two equal parts, and draw the 
lines A H and H G. Trisect eadi d the lines A H, D B, 
B C and C B. 

Qaaoral Form.— Africa resembles both North America and Sooth 
America in its general form, being wide at the north and narrow 
toward the sooth. Its coast b very regular, like that of South 
America. Its length, &om Cape Spartd to Cape Agiilhas. b 5,000 
odles. Like South America, b b situated on both sides of tho 



Pointi of C obi cid oiwo.—The position of Cape Spartd b deterw 
mined by dke northern aa^ of the diagram .* the Isthmus of Sues by 
the north-eastern aagk : Cape Goardalui by the eastern angle; Cape 
Agulhas by the southern, and Cape Roxo by the western. 

Ooiliiio.— Commence at Cape Spartd. and draw the nordiern and 
caatem coasts ; then, from the same point, draw the western coast. 
The ooott from Cape Spartd to Cape Bon b without the line of the 
diagram ; then it crosses the Une, and forms the Gulf of Sidra, oppo- 
site the second dhrision-poiiit The western shore of the Red Sea 
foOows the line ■ Q, and makes an Inward curve between • and 9, 
The eastern shore first makes a small outward curre : touches dM 
line at die first dlvblon>point, and dien makes a mtKh brger bend 
without the Une, touching again at Cape Agulhas. From thb point 
It deviates but little from the diagram till it reaches Cape Lopea. 
Det w cftn thb point and the first division on die line c ■, there b a 
large inward bend forming the Golf of Guinea. It then bends with- 
out the line tUl we readi Cape Roxo. From Cape Roxo to Capo 
Spartd the coast to wholly without the Une. 



I 



I 



F^. 1. 



Figure 1 1 
maps 1 
Into hj 
long, may be used lEor drawiog 00 slate or paper. 



Figure I represents a convenient Ruler for pupfls to use i 
ips upon the blackboard. It b twenty inches long, an 
;o halves, thirds, fourths and sixths. A similar (me, 1 



in drawing 

dividea 

six 




Figure a represents an easy 
■Mthod for drawing a quadrant. 



^r3. 
rlgure 3 represents . 
method for iriaeoing a 1 



llolt«~In the construction of diagrams, and in the dlvialoB ol 
Unea, the pupib ahould at first be aUowed to uae a ruler, auch as tho 
one represented In figure 1. After some practice, however, the ruler 
should be dbpcnsed with, and the fiigurcs should be drawn by hand, 
guided only by the eye. 

In drawiog a quadrant, a piece of crayon hdd ba wci cn the thtimb 
and fint finger may be made to deacribe the arc around the end of 
the iburth finger, aa repreaeitted in figure a. A vertical and a horf. 
aootal line drawn frum the centra to the arc will complete the 
quadrant. Instead of the hand, a short string with a piece of crayon 
tied to the end of it may be uaed ; or, each pupil may be furnished 
with a quarter of a circle, cut out of a piece of writii^ pi^wr, having 
the divisions of quarters and sixths marked upon it. 

In dividing a line htto three equal parts, use the finger of one hand 
and a crayon in the other,and g^ace them so that the three parts ap- 
pear equal, as represented in figure 3. 

In dividing a Une Into four or six parts, fint bisea It, and then 
bisect or trisea each half 

It will be observed that die different lines of the diagrams are 
drawn in the order diey are lettered, and that die divisions are made 
in the order they are numbered. 

In drawing upon paper or slate, the dbgram should be in very 
light lines. For blackboard work, the figure should be drawn with 
a alate-pencIL 

MODEL LESSON IN MAP^RAWINQ. 

In Map^lrawing Exercises, the pupib may dther be reqiUred to 
deacribe their work In full, without the assistance of questions; or, 
the lessons may consbt of a series of quesdoos and answcia similar 
to the following modd :-> 

North Amorioa.— Afkcr the diagram b made, the dasa b pro- 
pared to draw the map, — first, with the atlas In hand, and afterwarda 
firom memory. Every order given by the teacher should be executed 
by the claaa almultaneously, and with military promptneas and pre- 
cision. The execution should commence immediatdy after the last 
word of the order b given. Eadi pupQ b supposed to have hb owa 
Aagram on the board upon which he draws hb map, 

OoHino : TmkA^t.— What b die bmm northern point of North 
America? 

ScMmrs.—VohA Barrow. 

71— Show where Point Barrow b located. In what directkm fi«ai 
ft b Cape Chariest 

51— South-east. 

r.— Point where Cape Chaslea b tocated. (Sdidais point.) 

Now make a dot showii^ the locadon of each of the fbOowIag 
placea between theae two Capea:— tat. For Cape Bathurst. (SchoUra 
made the dot with the crayon.) ad. For Victoria Land. yd. For 
the northern extremity of MdviUe Pena. 4th. For Hudson Strab- 
What large b^y between MdviBe Pttinsulaand Hudaoa StraUt 

5.— Hudson Bay. 

r.— 5th. For die aouthera extremity of Hudaon Bay. (Dot.) 6d^ 
For Cape Chidley. What bay aooth-wcat from Cape Chidley t 

5.— Ungava Bay. 

r.— Draw the coast-Hoe from Point Barrow to Cape Bathonik 
(Scholais draw.) Frum Cape Bathuist to Victoria Land. From 
Victoria Land to MdviUe Peninsub. Draw Hudson Bay and Jaoaca 
Bay Draw the Une from Hikkoii Strait to Cape Charles. 

The teacher should now make a brief inspecticMi of the work doa% 
and point out and correa aU the fouhs made. 

In thb omnner the outline of North Aaurica shoidd be completod. 

Moontaint: 7!— How far do the Rocky liouniaiaa extendi 

£— Thiou^ the entire length of North Aawrica. 

r.—What b theb devatiooT 

S.->Betwecn 8/>oo and i^/wo feet, except the northern po rt km, 
which IS c»ily between a/ioo and tjooo feet 

r.— Drawthe Rocky Mountaina nearly paraUd with,and at a pro* 
per diatancc from the Pacific Coast What range in the tastem put 
of the Continentr 

51— The Appalachian MountaliiB. 

7*.— What M the devatlon of ihb raagat 

5.— About a/»o feet 

r.— Draw It The teacher ahould now iaapoct dbe drawiqg of dM 



r.— What three bkea have their outlet through tbe Mac» 
kende River? 

51— Great Bear Lake, Great Sbv* Lake, and Athabaya Lake. 

r.— Point where the firatbfocated: the aecoad: the third. Drmw 
die first; the second, the third. 

In thb manner complet€ dm drawing of the lakes. 

Rbort: T.— Describe the Yukon River. 

51 -It rbea near the Pacific Coast and west of the Great Slavv 
Lake : ffows. first, ra a north-westerly direction, then westerijr througb 
the country of Alaska, and empties into Behring Sea. 

r.— Draw it FoUow in the same manner widi the Mackeaate; 
Nelson. Albany; St Lawrence; Ottawa; Savannah, and A bh . m a 

7*— Desoibe the MisniMippi River. 

£— It rises in a small lake weat of Lake Superior, and aoutk of tba 
Lake of the Wooda . flowa a aootherly ooorse dirough the UbmaA 
States, and emptiea into the Gulf of Mexico. 

T. — Draw tt Draw the tribulanes. and deacnbe theat 

Complete the riven in thb way, and inspect die work. 

CWoo: r.—t/Knte the dticaaal name them, taking patea to shorn 
thttpopulatkmoteKaaaitb,dmwiithahMlD^/^l^ I /> 
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DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING AUSTRALIA. 

Diagram. — ^l. Draw the horizontal line A B the length desired for the map, 
and bisect it at G. 

2. Through the centre C draw the line D B at right angles to A B, making 
C D and C B each one- third the length of A B. 

3. Draw D F at right angles to D B, and one-fourth the length of A B, and 
connect F and B . 

4. Draw H at right angles to D B, making B and E H each equal to F B 
in length, and bisect the lines C B and K H . 

Points of Coinoidenoe.— North-west Cape coincides with the angle at A ; Sandy Cape, 
with the angle at ■: Cape Howe, with the angle at H: and Cape Leeuwin, with the angle at 
« . Cape York is a little north of the angle at W . 

Map. — From Q the coast extends toward the centre of the line C I, and from this point it 
extends toward and crosses near the bisecting point of the line I H . 

The Gulf of Carpentaria is situated between 9 and r . and extends toward the south nearly 
half way to the line A B. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING EUROPE. 



Diagram. — Draw the horizontal line A B die 
length desired for the map. This line ccmneds 
the mouth of the Dooro River with Cape Ap* 
sheron. Its length is 3,000 miles. With A and B 
as centres, and with a radius equal to three-fourths 
of A D, draws arcs to intersect at C, and connect 
A and C, and B and C Divide A C into foor, 
C B into six, and A B into eight equal parts. 
From the first division to the right of G, and from 
the angle A draw vertical lines, as shown in the 
figure, each one-eighth the length of A B. Coiu 
nect H and I, and divide the right-hand half of 
this line into four equal parts. From D draw a 
perpendicular line equal to two and one-half 
divisions on the line A B, and bisect it G>nnect 
C and F, and E and B. From K draw a line in 
the direction of the centre of C B until it meets a 
vertical line drawn from the angle C 

Map. — In drawing the map commence at c, on the 
coast of Norway, and draw, in order, the northern and 
enstem boundaries ; then commence again at G and draw 
the western and southern boundaries. The coast of Nor- 
way fi>lIows the line C ▲, and extends south to a point about 
midway between C and K. The lines € L and L E will 
assist in drawing the Gtilf of Bothnia, the Baltic Sea, and 
the north-western shores of Germany and France. The 
head of the Bay of Biscay is near the first division to dw 
ri^ of ▲, on Am line A B. The Gul& of Lions and Genoa 
are on opposite sides of the second division, and die had 
of the Adriatic Sea embraces the third divinon. The fifUi 
divbion marks the western extretnity of the Blade Sea; 
the Sea of Azov b north of the sixth division, and die 
eastern extremity of the Black Sea n near the seventh. 
Italy resembles in outline the shape of a boot The 
•outhem extremity is b et ween the fiist and second divisions 
to the right of J on the line H L The Peninsula of Greece 
b situated between the second and third dlvistons, and 
extends south of thb line equal to one divi^an. The Sea 
of Marmora b a litde north of L 



DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING ASIA. 



Diagram. — Draw the vertical line A B a little 
more than one-half the length desired for the m^ 
north and south. Divide it into three equal paits, 
and the upper third into two parts. From the 
point B draw the horizontal line B C one and one- 
sixth times the length of A B. Bisect it, and con- 
nect A and G. Trisect A C, then bbect the middle 
division and trisect the npper. With the points 
A and C as centres, and with a radius equal to one 
and two-thirds times the first line, draw arcs to 
intersect at D, and connect A and D, and C and D. 
Trisect A D and bisect the middle division. 
Divide the line G B into four equal parts, and 
Insect both of the extreme divisions. Draw the 
lines E P and IT L and bisect them ; also one from 
to K and trisect it From the lower trisecting 
point on the line K draw a line toward J till it 
meets the line H L. The distance measured by 
the line A C is 5,300 miles. 

Vap.— In drawhig the map comwenre at East Cape sad 
draw in order the eastern, southern, and western booa- 
daries, including the Black Sea; then commence again at 
East Cape and finish the outline. The shoie of Kam- 
chatka crosses at the first division on the line A C ; the 
southern shore of the Sea of Ochotsk b at 0; the Yellow 
Sea is near the centre of the line at B; theGulfofTonqnin 
isatl; and the Gulf of Siam isnearthelastdiviidoa. If 
we suppose a line drawn from thb division-point panBci 
with the line A C, it will assist in determining die positicm 
of the Gulf of Siam and die Bay of BensaL Cape 
Romania coincides widi the angle at C, and Cape Como- 
tin with the k>wer divbion on die Une O E. Theheadof 
the Persian Gulf b near the centre of the trian^ ABL. 
The Strait of Bab^-Mand<^ b at V; die Isthmus of Sues 
between A and H; and the Strait of Bosphorus, at A. The 
Black Sea extends as fiu- east as the first division od die 
line A C. and the Caspian Sea tooches thb line at dia 
second divtti<m. The position of the Caspian Sea, die Ural 
River, aoi Ural Moontains b determined by die hae ■ 
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Pronouncing and Explanatory Vocabulary, 



KEY TO THE REPRESENTATION OF SOUNDS. 



ay as a in fate; 
oA as a in far ; 
aw as a in faU; 



a as a in /at; 

e ovee as«in meet; 

a aaeinmet; 



I as t in pine; 
% as « in pin; 
as o in note; 



d asoin not; 
do as 00 in pool; 
dd as 00 in good ; 



u as ii in pure; 
a BSu in tun; 
ai as a in fare; 



ar as or in /or; 
^ as ^ in get; 
J as gin gem; 



• BBiinmm; 
s as « in hat; 
ch as chin church; 



a, «, if 0, u, obscure sound, as in organ, torn, virgin, other, cur ; m as French n, similar to ng through the nose. 



fh as thin thin; 
TBasthinthfn; 
*h asMingUmer. 



Aalborg, awVMrg. (Bel 
castle.) 

Aar, ar, (A river.) 

Aaszy, ah'see, (The rebel- 
lious.) 

Abaco, ah'bah-ko, 

Abeokuta, ah-be-o-hoytah, 

Aberdeen'. (Mouth of the 
Dee.) 

Aberystwith, Hb-erAttfufUh, 

Ahiquiu, db-e-ku\ 

Abomey, Ob-o-ma^. 

Abreoios, ah-braifd-hos. 

Abrolhos, ah-br6Vyds. (Port. 
"Open your eyes" — i. «., 
*' breakers ahead." So 
named fh>m the danger- 
ous coast of the islands.) 

Abydos, ahrhl-dM, 

Abyssinia, (JMt-^in^-a. 

(Mixed people. So named 
because the ponulation 
was composed oi many 
different races.) 

Acapuico, ah'kah'pool'ho, 

Acaray, oA-ifcaA-ri'. 

Accomack, Hk-ko-mAk', (Ind. 
Land on the other side, or 
beyond (the water].) 

Acheen, iU-cheen', 

AchUl, AJfU. 

Aconcagua, ah-kOn-kah'' 
gwah. 

Acre, ay'ker or ah'ker, 

Adana, ah'dah-nah or aA- 
eioA'noA. 

Aden, ah'den or ay'den. 

Adije, dd%-Jee or ah' de-jay. 

Adirondack, iid-x-HMoAk, 
(Ind. He eats bark.) 

Adour, ahdroof'. 

Adrianople, Ad-rv-an-d^pH. 
(City of Adrian.) 

Adriatic, M-re-iUrUc. (Named 
from ''Adria," formerly 
an imix)rtant city on the 
Gulf of Venice.) 

Afghanistan, ahf-gdn^U- 
tahn'. (Country of the 
Afghans.) 

Africa, d/rt-fa. 

Agra, ah'grah. 

Agulhas, aA-^dd^'yaA«. TCape 
Agulhas, "Cape Needles.^') 

Aisue, aifu. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, ayke-lah- 
8hah-pH', (Waters of the 
chapel.) 

Ajaccio. ah-yahfcho, 

Alan, ah^zahn'. 

Akaba, ah'kah-hixh. 

Akita, ah'he'tah. 

Alabama, dl'^i-hah'm4i, (A 
place of rest.) 

Alamo, a^A-md, (A poplar 
tree.) 

Aland, aw'land. 

Alapaha, dJr&j/a-haw, 

Alaska, ay-l&s'ka. (Qreat 
country.) 

Albany, awl'ba-n\. 

Albemarle, Al'be-marl. 

Albuquerque, aht-bdo-keer*' 
kay or iU'hdd-herk, (White 
oak.) 

Alcoy, ahl-kffee. 

Aldemey, awl'der-rH. 

Alen^on, ah-ViN-adx', 

Aleppo, ay-lip'pd. (Milk.) 

Aleutian,ay-/u'»AVan. (From 
aleut^ "a bold rock.") 

Alexandria, At-fgs-An'dA-a. 
(Named from its founder, 
Alexander the Great.) 

Alexandrowsk, ah-Ufffs-ahn- 
driW, 

Algeria, dl-Jee'r^-a, 

Algiers, tU^eenf, 



Alicante, ah4e-kahn'tay. 

Allegany (N. Y.), dWc- 
gay'ni. 

AUeehany, dl-ft-gay^fii. 

(River of the Allegewi.) 

Allegheny (city), Hl-ll- 
gay'nl. 

Aller, aM'ler. 

Allier, ahl-h^if, 

Almaden (Spain), oA^-tnaA- 
Tsen\ (Tne mines.) 

Almaden (U.S.), ahl-mak- 
din\ 

Almansa, ahl^mafui^tah. 

Almeria, ahl-may-re'ah. 

Alnwick, iin'n\k. 

Alp. (White; a mountain 
niffh enough to be capped 
with snow. Hence also 
Height.) 

Alsace, oM-^aM, 

Altai, ahl4i'. (Gold moun- 
tains.) 

Altamana, auft^ta-ma-haw', 
(Place of the village.) 

Alton, awVton, 

Altona. ahVto-nah. 

Altoona, &l-tdd'na. 

Alvarado, aht-vah-rah' rad. 

Amarapura, ahm^-ra-poo'' 
ra. 

Amazon, dm'A-zdn. (Ind. 
Amassona, *' boat-destroy- 
er ;" so named because of 
the destructive tide called 
the bore.) 

Amboyna, Amrboi'na. 

America, a-t/i^r^fa. (Prom 
Americus Vespucius.) 

Amherst, dm'ent. 

Amiens, ah'ml-dw. 

Amirante, dm-e-rant^. 

Amoo (or Amu), ah-moo^. 

Amoor (or Amur), ah^moor'. 

Amoskeag, Amrdi-ki^, 

Amoy, ah-moV. 

Am'sterdam. {TrGmAmetd- 
dam, "dam [or dike] of 
Amstel.") 

Anadir, ahnro-deer'. 

Ancona, oAn-^noA. 

Andaman, An-dorm&n', 

Andes, An'deez. (Copper.) 

Andorra, ahn-dor^rah. 

Andros, An'drds. 

Androscoggin, dn-drds-kda^' 
^n. (Originally Amaskohe- 
ganj " fish-spearing.") 

Andujar, ahu-dod^char. 

Angara, ahna-gah^rah'. 

Angers, dn'zhay. 

Anglesea, dn^g'Ueee. 

Angola, a?i^-^2a. 

Angostura (oAn-^-^oo'raA). 

Angouleme, dN-goo-laym' . 

Anguilla, Ang^'la. 

Annam, An-nAm' or tfn- 
noAm'. 

Annap'olis. (Anne City.) 

Antananarivo, ahn'tah-nah'- 
nah-ri'Vd&. 

Antarctic. Ant-wrkftik. (Op- 
posite the Arctic.) 

Antequera, ahn-tay-kay'rah. 

Antioosti, An-tUkOt'Ci. 

Antigua, oAn-^^. 

Antilles, dK-ted' or oAn-flT- 
leez. 

Antioch, An'tUdk. 

Antioquia, ahn-te-d-kc'a. 

Antongil, ahn-tdn'zhB. 

Ant'werp. (Added. So 
called because built xx\Km 
successive deposits of the 
river Scheldt.) 

Apache, ah-pah'chay. 

Apennines, Ap^en-nlm. 

Appalachee, Ap-paAAch'ee. 

Appalachian, Ap-porlay^chV 



Ap^lachicola, Ap-pa-lAch-X- 
loo'la. (Town of the Apo- 
lachites.) 

Appomattox, Ap-po-mMtoke. 

Arabia, anratftUa. (West; 
also Merclumdise.) 

Araguay, ah-rah-gwV. 

Aral, Aai^al. (Sea of Aral, 
"sea of islands.") 

Aranjuez, ah-rahn-chwHh\ 

Ararat, Ar-a-rtW. 

Araucania, A-raw-kah'nl^. 

Archaneel, arkroyn'jH. 

Archipelago, ar-h-pWorgb. 

Arctic, orrfLib. ( From orcto*, 
"a bear." It signifies 
"northern," because the 
constellation called the 
Great Bear lies toward 
the North Pole.) 

Ardennes,ar-d^'. (Heights.) 

Arequipa, ah-rtxy-kefpah. 

Argentme, or'/^fn-An. (Sil- 
ver.) 

Arica, ah-re'kah. 

Arizona, ArA-zb'na. (Sand 
hUls.) 

Arkansas, ar-kAn'zAs or ar'- 
kAn-eaw. (From the 
French arc, " a bow," and 
the Indian kaneaSt " smoky 
water.") 

Armagh, ar-mah\ 

Annenia, ar-^me'nl-a, 

Amhem, am'Mm. 

Aroostook, a-rddf'(ddib. (Ind. 
Good river.) 

Arras, ar-rahe'. 

Ascension, ae-sin'shUn. (As- 
cension Island ; so named 
because it was discovered 

. on Ascencion day, 1601.) 

Ascutuey, As-kUfnl. (Ind. 
Fire mountain.) 

Ashantee, AshAn'tee or aA«A- 
An-teef. 

Asia, ay'shl-a, (Land of the 
dawn.) 

Assam, As-sAm'. 

Assiniboia, At^n-l^Hn^ya. 
(Country of the "Stone 
Sioux," a wandering In- 
dian tribe.) 

Assouan, aA«-«dd-aAn' or aA«- 
eufahn'. 

Astrakhan, ahB-trah-kahn' , 

Asuncion, ah-toon'gi-on. 

Atacama, ah-tah-kah'mah, 

Atbara, aht-bah'rah. 

Atchafalaya, atch-^-a-R'a. 
i Lost water,or Long river. ) 

Athabasca, Ath^-bAs'ka. 
(Swampy.J 

Athens, AiNhiz. (From 
Athene, the goddess of 
wisdom.) 

Atlan'tic. (The sea beyond 
Mt. Atlas.) 

At'las. (The Atlas Moun- 
tains were named from 
Atlas, an ancient king 
who was said to have 
borne the world on his 
shoulders.) 

Auburn, au/bwm, (Old 
brook.) 

Auch. bsh. 

Auckland, awkfland. 

Angela, aw-je'lah or Hvhfif' 
lah. 

Augsburg, owgs'bobrg. 

Augusta, aw-gHs'ta. (Noble.) 

Aurillac, o-re-yahk'. 

Au Sable, aw-eah'hl. 

Australasia,at0«-<rai-ay'»At-a. 
(Southern Asia.) 

Australia, aws-tray'li-a. 

(Southern land.) 

Austria, awt'trtHf (Eastern 
empire.) 



Auvergne, b-vaym', 

Aux Gayes, b-koif, 

Auxerre, bsayr', 

Ava, ah'vah. 

Avignon, ah-ven-ybn'. 

Avon (Eng.), ay' von. (A 
river.) 

Axum, ahksbbm'. 

Azores, a-zbrz'. (Port, aifor, 
" a hawk." Hawks are nu- 
merous on these islands.) 

Azov, Ai^Ap or ah'Zbt^, 

B. 

Baalbec, bahlbW. 

Bab el Mandeb, bAb-O- 
mahn'dHb. (The gate of 
tears; so called on ac- 
count of the numerous 
shipwrecks in this strait.) 

Badajos, bahd-e^hM. (Arab. 
Laud of life, or health.) 

Baden, bah'dfn or bAd^n. 
(The baths.) 

Baeza, bah-ay^thah. 

^ ' ' bahg-dahd'. 



Bagur, _ 
Bahamas, ba-hay'nuuf. 
Bahia. bah-e'ah. (The har- 

Baikal, bi'kaM. (Rich lake.) 

Balearic, bAl-e-Ar^. (From 
Gr. ballein, "to throw," 
because the inhabitants 
were noted slingers.) 

Balize, baK-leea^. (A corrup- 
tion of Wdlig, which the 
Spaniards called this 
place because it was the 
resort of Wallace, a noted 
pirate.) 

B^an, bahl-kahn'. 

Balkash, 6aA^ikaA^'. 

Ballarat, bAl-la-rAf. 

Balmoral, bAl-mbr-AF. 

Balsas, baht'eahs. 

Baltic, bawl'ttk. (Full of belta 
or straits.) 

Baltimore, oawl'Ci-mdr. 

Banca, bAngta. 

Banff, bAn^. 

Bangkok, bAng-kakf. 

Bangor, bAng'g&r. (High 
choir.) 

Bangweolo, bAng-we-o'lo. 

Banialuka, 6aAn-yaA-ioo'i»A. 

Baracoa, bah-rah-kd'ah. 

Baranoff, bah-rahn'dff. 

Barbadoes, bar-bay'dox. 

Barbary. bar'ba^. (A desert, 
or barbarian.) 

Barbuda, bar-bdo'da. 

Barcelona, bar-se-lffnah. 

Barfleur, bar-ftwr*. 

Bari, bah'ree. 

Barilochi, bar-lWchee. 

Barquisimeto, bar-kay-se- 
may'to. 

Basle, bahl. (Queen.) 

Batabano, bah-tah-boh-nff . 

Batavia, ba-taxftfi-a or 6aA- 
tah'ffi-ah. 

Bathurst, bahth'urgt. 

Batiscan, bah-tes-kdi/. 

Baton Rouge, bAt-Hn-robzh' . 
(Red stick.) 

Bavaria, ba-vay'ri^. (Lat. 
Land of tba Boii.) 

Baylen, bi-lhi'. 

Bayona, baJi-yo'nah. 

Bayonne, bay-ydn'. 

Bayou La Fourche, bt'oo- 
lah'fborsh. 

Bayreuth, M'rufA. 

Beaufort (U. S.), bu'fOrt. 

Beauhamois, ho-^ihr-nwah' . 

Beaumaris, fto-wiay'H*. 

Beauvais, ho'vay'. 

Bechuanas, Mr-cAooHiA'fiaf. 



Bedouin, bid'oo^Ui. (Inhab- 
itant of the open land.) 

Begharmi, ba-gar'mee. 

Benring, be'ring. 

Beirout, barf root. 

Beja, bay'znoh. 

Beted el Jerid, b&*ed^'gr- 
eed'. (Land of dates.) 

Belem, bay-Un'. 

Belfest. bd-fahs^. (Town 
b;ir the sand-bank in the 
nver.) 

Belgium, bWii-itm. (Lat. 
Country of the Beigm, who 
dwelt along the Bolga or 
Volga.) 

Belpade, b&grayd', (White 
city.) 

BeUeIsle,(«Kr. (Beantiftil 
island.) 

Belmonte, bH-mSn'tay. 

Beloit, be^loUf. 

Beluchistan, 5^!{-od-cAU- 
tahn'. (The country of 
the Beluchees.) 

Bemini, bay-fnifnee. 

Benares, bin-ah'rhs. 

Bengal, hhi-gavaV. 

Ben^ela, bin-aay'lah, 

Benicia, be^lsh'l-ah. 

Benin, oin-een', 

Benisouef, bht-e-^w^, 

Beujarmassin,&iln-yar-i7iaA«'- 
Hn. 

Ben Lomond, b^-Wm^nd. 
(Beacon mountain.) 

Ben MacDhui, hin-^mlik- 
doo^ee. 

Ben Nevis, fti'n-nA;^. (Cloud- 
capped mountain.) 

Benue, bihv-oo-e'. 

Ben Wyvis, bifn-vn'iH». 

Bergen (XJ. S.), berg' en. 

Bergen (Norway), birg'en. 
(Mountains.) 

BerUn (Prus.J, bfr4een'. (Un- 
cultivated land.) * 

Bermudas, bir-mU'duz. 

(Named after Bermudez, 
their discoverer, 1522.) 

Berne, bem. (A beer.) 

Besan^on, Vt-Aj^ebxr, 

Bhotan, hoo-tahn', 

Biafra. be-Afra. 

Biddeford, Md'deford. 

Bilbao, M^KiA'o. 

Binghamton, bing'amrton. 

Bit, beer, 

Birmingham, ber'm\ng-4im, 
(Broom-place-dwelling.) 

Bis'cay. (A forest.) 

Bismarck, bitfmark. 

Bistineau, bU-fin^. 

Blanco, blAir'ko. (White.) 

Blenheim, bli!n'\m. 

Blois, bltpoh. 

Boavista, 6o-aA-f>c»'toA. 

Bochnia, bdk'ne-ah. 

Boers, bo'erz. 

B^ota, bo-go-tah', 

Bohemia, bd-Jie'm^-ah. 

Bohmerwald, ber'mer-vahU. 
(Bohemian forest.) 

Bois^, boi'xe or bwah'zay, 
(Woody.) 

Boiador, bdd-jah-dJor' , 

Bokhara, bdkroh'rah. (Treas- 
ury of sciences.) 

Bolivia, bo-Utfi-a, (Named 
from General Bolivar.) 

Bologna, bd-lon'yah. 

Bolor, bo-Ufr'. Bolor Tagh 
[mountains]. (The roof of 
the world.) 

Bombay'. (Gk)od bay.) 

Bonifacio, bo-ne-fah'cno, 

Bonin. bo-nen'. 

Boothia, boffthl-a. 

Bordeaux, bdr-djy. (Border 
of the waters.) 



Boigne,Mrfi. 

Borneo, bik'nM, 

Bom'holm. (Island of the 
Bui^ndians.^ 

Bosnia, &^nVaA. 

Bosporus, bWpo-riU. (Ox- 
ford.) 

Bos'ton. (St Botolph's 
town.) 

Bothnia, bAth'nXa. (Deep 
sea.) 

Bougainville, bbb-gAM-wa. 

Boulogne, hw-lon', 

Bourbon, boor'biin or 6o6r 
bos'. 

Bourses, boorzh, 

Bowooinham, b&dm-ham. 

Braganza, brah-gahn'ioh. 

Brahm or Brah'ma. (The 
Hindu deity.) 

Brahmaputra, brah'tnah- 
pootfrah. (Son of the 
Creator.) 

Brazil'. (So named from the 
color of Brazil wood, 
which was thought to re* 
semble the color of glow- 
ing coals in a brazier.) 

Brazos, brah'xdt. 

Breede, bray'de or breed. 

Bremen, Initm'en or ftreqf'* 
mtn. 

Breslan, brfyflaw or brVkw, 

Brest. (Great port.) 

Bruges, bru'Jez or bruMk 
(Bridges.) 

Brunn,oreen, 

Brusa, bro&eah. 

Brussels, briU^Mstz, 

Bucharest, bu'ka-rbL (City 
of enjoyment.) 

Buda Pesth, boffdJt^pithL 

Buddha, bddd'da. 

Buddhism, ftdM'Um. 

Budweis, bood'ns. 

Buena Esperanza, buHinfndk' 
ile-pay-mhn'xah. 

Buen Ayre, bwin^'ray. 

Buenos AyreB,6uN^not-vfti. 
(Good air.j 

Bug, bdog. 

Bulgaria, bdm-^ajfii-a. 

(Country of the Volgari' 
an» or Huns.) 

Bui^gas, boor*gAt. 

Buraoe, biir'gibe, 

Bushire, &dd-«ASr'. 

Butte, 6iUe. 

Ckbriel, kah^bth^. 

Cabul, faiA-W«'. 

Cacao, kakay'o. 

Caceres, kah'thay^. 

Cachoeira, kah^hd-ay^e-rah, 

Cadiz, kay'dix, (Shut in;) 

Caen, kdN. 

Caernarvon, kar-nar'pon. 

CafiVaria, kqf'frayffi-a. 

(Country of the Oaffire or 
Infidels, a name given by 
the Arabs to all who dia 
not accent the Moham* 
medan religion.) 

Cagliari, kahl'vah-ree, 

Cahawba, ka-haw'ba, 

Cahors, kah^. 

Cairo (U. S.), ka^rd. 

Cairo (Egypt), «'ii5. (Tbe 
victorious.) 

Calais (U. S.), kdtU. 

Calais (France), kAK4ai^. 

Calcasieu, kafd^ka-eki, 

Calcutta, kAt-katta. (Tin 
temple of the goddesB or 
Time.) 

Caldera, loA^dSo^VoA. 

Callao, hahl4alf9 or M^ 
yakfd. 
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Cambay' . (Caverns. ) 
Cambodia, kAm-bd'^f'n. 
Cambridge, kaynCht^. 

(Bridge over the Cam.) 
Cameroon, ibdm-€r-ddn'. 
Cameta, kah-maxftak. 
Campeche, kdmpe^chee or 

Canada, kin'a^, (Ind. A 

villaf^e,) 
Canandaigua, kdn-an-dai^' 
ffwa, (Ind. A town set 
off or separated.) 
Canaries, ka-nay'riM. 
Oanav'eral. 

(Jan'cer. (A crab. When 
the snn reaches the Tropic 
of Cancer, it moves back- 
ward, like a crab, to Cap- 
ricorn.) 
Candahar, hahn-Aah-haf' . 
Cafion, kAn'ydn or kahn-yon*, 
Cantabrian, kahn-tajfhA-an, 
Canton (U. 8.). kdn'ton. 
Ointon (China), kAn-tUn', 

(Large east citv.) 
Cape Breton, hrtftn. 
Cape Verd. (Qreen cape.) 
Oai/ricom. (Goat*8 horn. 
The Tropic of Capricorn 
is the point at which the 
mm appears to tnm " and 
climb like a goat " to Can- 
cer.) 
Caqueta, kah-ka-iftnK 
Caracas, kah-rnh'knh». 
Cart)onaro, car-bo-nah'ro. 
Carcassonne, kar-kAs-tiinn'. 
Cardenas, koT'day-naha, ■ 
(>irdigan, koT'di-gan. 
Caribbean, kHrAh^'tm. 
Carlsbad, karbfhad or karW- 

haht. 
Carbcrona, karl$krod*nn. 
Oarisnihe, kwrWroo, 

(Charles's r^.^ 
Oixo}mtMr^o4x*nn. (Named 
after Charles II. of Eng- 
land.) 
Caroline, kiir*d4ln. 
Carpathian, kwr-vaifth\-4m, 
Garpenta'ria. (Named from 

Captain Carpenter.) 
Carrara, Aor-mA'roA. 
OaTtagena,ibar-ta.;e' na. (New 

Carthage.) 
Carvoeiro, kar-vd-ni/e-ro. 
Casale, kah-tah'lay. 
C^sco, kdM'ko, (A crane.) 
Caspian, kd^pi^n. 
Cassava, kds'sflva. 
CVwsiciuiare, ktA-tte-ke-ahWee. 
Oastellon de la Plana, knhs- 

tfl-ydn'day-lah-nlah'nah, 
0»telnau, kAg-UH-nff, 
Ostine, kOs-^een', 
Catahoula, kOt-a-hno'la. 
Ciatania, hnh'tah'ne-ah. 
Catoche, kah-tffchay. 
Cats'kill. ^So named because 
the mountains were in- 
fested with wildcats and 
panthers.^ 
Oattaro. knfWtnh-ro. 
CsiUefffU.kiWte'ffiU. 'Oa^eor 
strait of th*? Oi«.«, an 
ancient people of that 
region.) 
Ornca, kouf'kah, 
Cnncasian. kaw-ka-ifxhi-nn, 
Oiucasus, kav/ka-sHs. (White 

mountains.") 
Caxia**. knh-xhe'fihs. 
Oiximbas. k^eksAm'htU. 
Caycos, ki'kds. 
Oavenne, kny-jifn' or iK-^'. 
(^yman. Wmnhn. 
Oavos, In'oce. 
CSayuga, kay-yoo'ga, (Long 

lake.) 
Celano, chayAah'no. 
Celebes, 9&l-h\z, 
Centoce, sht'to-say. 
Cephalonia. t^f^-Wni-ah, 
Ceram, «-Wtm'. 
Oredo, te-r^db. 
Cerigo, chfHr'e-gd. 
Oetinje, chH-4een*yay. 
Oette,«*W. 
Centa, au'ta. 
Oevennes, 9iMn' or ^y- 



Cevlon, see-lOnf or iW-5»'. 

(The island of lions.) 
(Eagres, chah'gra. 
Chidous, ahah'loi^. 
(^lamplain, thdm-pUxun', 
Chanaeleur, fMn-fMadr', 
Charente, shah-rdjtf. 
Chariton, chOr^-ton, 
(dartres, aharVr. 
(Gascon! us, chAs-kb^mootf , 
Chateaugay, shah-td-^y^ . 
Chattahoochee, chM'ta-hod^* 

eke. (Painted stone.) 
Giattanooga, chAt-tO'nd&ga, 
CJhaudiSre, shib-dt-ayr*. 
(^aumont, sho-moii'. (Bald 

mountain.) 
Chautauqua, sha-tau/kwa, 

(Ind. Foggy place.) 
Chelmsford, cMmz'furd, 
Cheltenham, chfWnHm. 
Chelyuskin, cm-jfiWkin. 
ChemnitE, kf^'nlts. 
Cheops, ke'Ops, 
Cher, skayr. 
Clierbourg,)!^^*^^ tf r/7 or shayr- 

boor'. (Oesar's town.) 
Cherokee'. 

CHiesapeake, chis'a-peek. 
(Ina. Mother of waters.) 
I CJhesuncook, che-tHn'kddk. 
(Ind. Great goose lake.) 
(!)hetunal, chajf-tbo'nahl. 
Cheviot, chWeUt or chBife-iU. 
Chevenne, «Ai-Mf. 
Chicago, «A«-ibito'^. (Ind. A 

wild onion.) 
Chic'akoff. 

Chichester, ckick'es-ter, 
Chick'asaw. 
Chicopee, chlkfo-pee. (Cedar 

tree.) 
Chihuahua, che-wnh'ivnh. 
ChWlchttlee, (LandofMiiow.) 
Chillicothe, chU-h-kHth'e, 
Chiloe, che-loay'. 
(^liinborazo, dilm-ho-rah^zd. 

(A chimnev.) 
Chi'na. (CHiinese Chon-ioo^ 

The middle nation.) 
(^lincha, ehXn'cha or chen'- 

chah. 
CJhippewa, ch^r/inr-wnh, 
Chiriqui, chf-r?-kee'. 
Olionos. chn'not. 
Chowan, cho-wahn*. 
Christiania, krU-tl-ak'ni-a. 
C^ristiansand, ibVA-oAn- 

mhnd', 
Chudleigh, chitd'le. 
Chuquibamba, ehoo-ke- 

hahm'bah. 
dbao, se-bah'o, 
Cienfuesros. (te-ffn-fioaj^gos. 

(Hundred fires.) 
Cimarron, se-mah-ron'. 
Cinchona, An-ko^na, 
Cincinnati, sln-An-nah'tl, 
(Named fW>m C^ncinnatns, 
the Roman dictator.) 
Ciudad Real. the-oo-THfiTB'' 

ray-ahV. (Royal citv.) 
Civita Vecchia, che-ve-tak- 

v^ke-ah, (Old town.) 
(Cleveland, klev'land. 
Coanza, cd-ahn'za. 
Cbatzacoalcos, ko^tht-tah-kd- 

ahPkof. 
Cobija, co-bee'hah, 
CocHabamba, ko^fuMnxhrn'- 

bah, 
0>chin ChmtL.ko'chin^Vna, 
Ox;hineal, kfich'\'neel. 
Cockbum, k^bitm. 
Coco, ko'ko. 
Cocoa, ibo'*6. 
CJoepang, kod^pdn^, 
Cohoes, kO'hoig', 
CJoiba. koi'ba. 
Oimbra, ka-hn'hrah. 
CJolima, kd-le'mah. 
Cologne, ko-lon'. (Prom co- 

Ionia. ^ "colony.") 
Colorado,ifc«.o.raA'rfo. (Red.) 
Comayagua, kd-mi-ah'guHifi. 
Comonur, ko-md-noor'. 
Comorin, dSm'b'Hn. 
Concepcion. kdn-aij/ihiin or 

kOn-thl^P' tht-cn'. 
Concord, kOng'kurd, 
Conecuh, ko^nie'ka. 
Conesus, ibS-ne'hbr. 



Congaree, kdng-ga-ree' . 
Conhocton, kGn-hdk'ton. 
Conneautville, JOn-ne-awtf' 

Connecticut, kSn-nttn-km. 

(Long river.) 
Constantinople, kUn-st&nrti- 

nffp'l. (City of Constan- 

tine.) 
Constitucion, kOn-ttl-tbd^hi' 

M. 
Cooniassie, kdo-mdx'see. 
Copenhagen, kd-phi-hay'ghi. 

(Merchant's haven.) 
Copiapo, kd-vi-ah-pb^ . 
0>quimbo, Kd-khn'bd. 
Coidil'lera. (A rope ; hence 

a mountain chain.) 
Cordova, k&r'dibvah. 
Corea, ko-ri'a. 
Corentyn, kb-rhi-tin'. 
Corrientes, kffr-rf-in'Us. (A 

current. There is a strong 

current in Mozambique 

Channel off Cape Cor- 

rientes.) 
Corunna, ko-ritn'nn. 
Costa Rica, kds-tahree'kah. 

(Rich coai»t.) 
Cote d'Or, kot-dor^. (Coast or 

hill of gold.) 
Cotopaxi, ko^b-pdh^ce. 
Coudersport, kou/dfrz-pori. 
Coxsackic, kMksaw'ke. 
Oozumel, ko-zno-mH'. 
Cracow, kray'ko. 
Crete, kreet. 
Creuse, kruz. 
Creux, kruh. 
Crimea, kfi-me^a. 
Cronstadt,ibron'«to^. (Crown 

city.) 
Cuenca, kwMkah. 
Oimana, kod-mnh-nah* . 
Curacoa, ku-rato* or itu-ro- 

tfd'ah. 
Cuyaba, kdo-vah-bah' . 
CJuvahocra, kni-a-ho^ga. 
Cuzco, kods'kd. 
CVclades, tiWln-deez. (From 

the Gr.fedWrw," a circle.") 
Czar, zahr. (From the Lat 

Cksar.) 

D. 

Dahlonefm, dah'ton-^ga. 

(Ind. Place of srold.) 
Dahomey, dah-hb*mnv. 
Dako'ta. (Ind. Allied.) 
Damara, dah'inah'rah. 
Damascus, da-mds'kiis, 
Damietta, dSm-X-Wta. 
Dant'zic. (Danish town.) 
Danube. dAn'yoob. (Deep.) 
Darlanelles, dar-da-nHz' . 
Darfur, dnr-fbor'. (Ck)untry 

of the Foorians.) 
Darien, day'ri-gn. 
Darmstadt, darm'ntnht. 
Debretzin, day-hrfffdn. 
Deccan.dftf ifean.fThe south.) 
Declerta, day-8e-air*tah. 
Deir, dayr. (A mona<»te^v.^ 
D^ir el Kammer, dayr-H- 

kahm'er. 
Del a ware,<Wa-tivitr. (Nampd 

in honor of Thomas West. 

Lord de la Ware, who vis- 
ited the bay in 1610.) 
Delgado, rtti^pnA'do. (C^pe 

Delgado. Fine cape.) 
Delhi, re«'». (A quicksand.^ 
Denbigh, dM'hi. (Dwelling 

in the vale.) 
Den'mark. (A low country.) 
Deme, dcr*ne. 
Desaguadero, dex-'oh'fnmh- 

rrraif'rd. (The outlet.) 
Des Moines, de-moin'. {diy 

of the monks.) 
Detroit'. (A strait.) 
Dhawalaerhiri, da-wfif-a-gifr'' 

re. (White mountain.) 
Diamantina, de-ah-makn-te'' 

nah. 
Diarbekir, dee-ar'hee-keer', 
Dieppe, de-f^. (Deep.) 
Digne, den'tta. 
Dijon, de-zfioi/. 
Dinaric, di-nAr^k. 
Dnieper, ne'per. (The upper 

river.) 



(The 



Dniester, needier, 
lower river.) 

Don. (Deep.) 

Donegal, dAn-e-gawl'. 

Dongola, dOng'gd4a. 

Dordogne, dOr-dbn', 

Douro, dod'ro. 

Dovrefield, do'vre-fUHd^ . 
(From Davre, the name of a 
village, findfidd, a "moun- 
tain riage.") 

Draguignan, drah-gen-ydn', 

Drave, drayv. 

Dub'lin. (Black pool.) 

Dubuque, du-bukf. 

Duero, doo-ay'rd. 

Dulce, dool'say or dJobl'thay, 

Duluth, dod4ddth'. 

Dumfries, dikmrfrhf. 

Duna, du'nah. 

Dundalk, dUn-dawk'. 

Dundee'. (Corruption of 
Dun Tay, hill or fort oii 
theTay.) 

Dunedin, dtfn-^dtn. 

Dunfermline, dUm-fer'Hn, 

Durango, dbd-rahn'go. 

Durazzo, dod-raht*so. 

Durham, dur'am. (Home 
by the river.) 

Diisseldorf, dues' sel-dOrf. 
(Village on the Dussel.) 

Dwina, dun'na or dwe'ncu 
(Double rivei*.) 



Eau Claire, o-klair'. (Clear 
water.) 

E'bro. (Foaming water.) 

Ecija, ay'thi'hah. 

Ecuador,<*-MxiA-d6r'. (Equa- 
tor. So named fW)m its 
situation— under the line. ) 

Eldinburgh, H'tn^tOr-rb, 
(Edwin's castle.) 

Egina, e-Ji'na. 

Eider, Vder. 

Ekaterinburg, ay-kaJt-tay- 
rin'bdorg. (Catherines 
borongh.) 

Elbe, «6. 

Elborz, rt-Wnr'. (Peaked 
mountains.) 

Elbruz, il'brdozf. 

Eleuthera, e-la'ther-ah. 

Elgin, H'gXn. 

El Gmn Cliaco, H-grahn- 
chah'ko. 

El Pa.«»o, H'Vah'm. (The pass.) 

Elsinore, fUsx-nJor'. 

Emilia, ay-mWe-ak. 

Engano. hx-gah^nb. 

England, \Mi'gland. (Land 
of the Engles or Angles.) 

Enikale, in-e-kah'tay. 

Equator, e-kwny'tor. (Lat. 
Equally dividing the 
earth.) 

Erebus, Br'e-hiis. 

Erfurth, ^fiUhi. 

Erie,«'ri. (Wildcat.) 

Erlau, fr-hw, 

Erz Gebirge, airU^ge-h^ge. 
(Ore mountains.) 

R<*ourial, H-koo-ri-ahV . 

Eskimo, i^ki-md. (Raw-flesh 
eater.) 

Espiritu Santo, in-pe're-tdd- 
mhn'to. (Holy Spirit.) 

Essequibo, ifssay-ke'bo. 

Ethio'pian. (Burnt face; 
hence black.) 

Et'na. (Mountain of fire.) 

Eufaula, yoo-fnu/law. 

Euphrates, yod-ymjv'refz. (To 
make glad. This river, 
like the Nile, annually 
overflows its banks, there- 
by fertilizing the adjacent 
country.) 

Eureka, yod-re'ka. (A dis- 
covery.) 

Europe, yoo'riip, 

Eutaw, ^'taw. 

Evora, h/o^a. 

Evreux, hyru'. 

Ex'mouth. (Mouth of the 
Exe.) 

Eylau, Vlow. 

Eyre, a«r. 



F. 

Falkirk, fahl'kerk. 

Falkland, fawtland, 

Falmouth, fiil'miUh. 

Falster, fahl'ster. 

Farallones, fah-rahl^'nH, 
(Pointed islets.) 

Faribault, /otr-l-W. 

Faro, fah'rb. 

Faroe, /aj/ro or ftxtfrer-e. 
(Sheep islands.) 

Favetteville, fay^et-ffd. 

Fellatahs, /H-lah'takz. 

Femandina, flr^nahnrdi'- 
nah. 

Ferrol, fir-rbV. 

Fezzan, flM-zahn'. 

Pinisterre, /In-U-toyr'. 

(Land's end.) 

Fiord, ye-drd'. 

Fittre, fWtray. 

Fiume, fi-bb'may. 

Flandreau, fiAn'drb. 

Flensbuiig, fhu^bHikg. 

Florence, fX/t'hnM. (From 
liora^ "goddess of flow- 
ers.") 

Florida(U.S.) jWrO^a. (Dis- 
covered on Raster Sunday, 
" Pascua Florida.") 

Fof^, fbd'jah. 

Foix, fwoh. 

Fond-dii-Lac, fMduMk. 
(Head of the lake.) 

FontainebIeau,yojr-fayn-62d'. 
(Fountain of b^utiful 
water.) 

Foochow, fbb<hb&. (Large 
city of the second class.) 

Formcntera, fir-mfn-tay'ra. 

Formosa, /JJr-mo' WW. (Beau- 
tiful.) 

Fortaleza, flr-tah-lay'gah, 

Foveaux, yS-w'. 

France, firAnt. (Named fVom 
the Franks, its ancient in- 
habitants.) 

Francois, firdif-noah'. 

Frankfort, frdnk'/dOn. (Ford 
of the Franks, or Free pas- 
sage.) 

Fresnillo, frfs-nel'yb. 

Frigid, M;'ld. (Lat^r^, 
"cold.") 

Frijol, fre-hoT. 

Frio, free'b. (Cape Frio, 
Cold cape.) 

Fronteras, friin-tajfmkf. 

Fuerteventura, fwJfr-tay'VBn' 
tbb'rah. 

Fuji, fob'jetf. 

Fukui, fbb-kb&ee. 

Funen, fbb'nen. 

Fiinfkirchen, fwmf-ktr'ken. 
(Five churches.) 



Gaeta, gah-a\ftah. 

Gairdner, gahrd'ner, 

Galapagos, g&Ua^parfgot. 
(Island of" land-turtles." ) 

Galatz. gah'lnhU. 

Galena, ga-Wna, (Silver or 
lead ore.) 

Galicia, ga-hsh*\-ah, 

Galla. gahl'lah. 

Gal lego, gahl-yay'ffb. 

Gal 1 inas (S. A. ), paA/-t/f 'noJ^. 
(From gallina, a " nen.") 

Qallipoli, ^tf/-ftj[>'d-ft. (Beau- 
tiful city.) 

Galveston, gdl'vfs-tfm. 

Galway, gawVway. (Western 
wav.) 

Gambia, gdrn'tH-a. 

Ganges, g&n'jez. (Great 
river.) 

Garonne, gah-rbn*. (Rapid 
or turbid river.) 

(Gasconade, gHa-ko-nayd' . 

Gattm, gah-^ban*. 

Geelong^, ge-ldng'. 

Genargentu , jay-nar-jhi4db' . 

Genesee, jhi-e-ue'. 

Geneseo, Jht-e-ge'b. 

Geneva, je-n^va. 

Genii, hay-neP. 

Genoa, jkn'ih-a. 

Georgia, JOr'/i-a. (Named 
after George II. of Eng- 
land.) 



Geral, xhay-rahl'. 

Germany, jer'morfiX. (Lat 
Qermania^ from "Wehr- 
man "—*.«.," war man "— 
was changed by the Ro- 
mans into German ; hence 
the name of Germany.) 

GettysbuiK, gH'ttz-burg. 

Geyser, gi'tlh'. 

Ghauts, gawU. (Gates or 
passes.) 

Ghent, ^tfU. 

Gibraltar, fi-brawVlar. (In 
the eighth century Tariff 
with an army of Saracens, 
landed here and built a 
castle on the rock, which 
was called Gib el Tarif. 
" the Mountain of Tarif,'* 
whence the present name.) 

Gila, hi'lah. 

Gilolo, helb'lb. 

Girgeh, jOhr'je. 

Gironde. zhi-rbnd^. 

Glacier, glay'seer. 

Glasgow, glatfgd. (Daik 
ravine.) 

Glogau, glo'gow. 

Gloucester, glds'tcr. (Fair 
city.) 

Gluckstadt, gluek^Maht. 

Oobi, g&bee. (Sea of sand.) 

Godavery, gb-dah'ver-X. 

Godhaven, gdd'houm, (Good 
haven.) 

Godthaab, gOd'tahb. (Good 
hope.) 

Goliad, gb-H-dd'. 

Gonaives, gb-nah-hf, 

Gondokorro, gdn-dJb-kffro. 

Gotha, g&tah. 

Goth'land. (Land of the 
Goths or Good land.) 

Gottenbui^, gbt' en-burg, 

Gottingen, gH'ting-en. 

Gouvemeur, gbbv-er-nbbr*. 

Gozo, gdt^sb. 

Gracias, grah'se-ahM, 

(Thanks.) 

Gracias a Dios, grah'se-ahS' 
ah'defbs. (Thanks to God!) 

Granada, grah-nah'dah. 

Great Britain, brWCn. 

Greenwich (U. S.), grtn'uficK 

Greenwich (Eng.), grW\L 

Grenoble, gre-nb'bl. (City 
of Gratian.) 

Griqua, gre'kwa. 

Groningen, hrb'nXng-hen. 

Grosswardein, grbs-var'din. 

Quadalaxara, gwah-dah-lah- 
hah'rah. 

Guadalquivir, gwah-daht-ke" 
wfr'. (The great river.) 

Guadalupe, gaw-da-lbbp' or 
guHih-aah-ibb'pay. 

Guadeloupe, gwah'dah'lb&' 
pay or gaw-da-lbbp' , (Wolf 
river.) 

Guadiana, gaw-dJe-ah'nah, 
(River of joy.) 

Guanaco, gwah-nah'kb. 

Guanalmni, gufa-nah-hah'- 
nee. 

Guafiape, gwahn-yah*pay. 

Quanaxuato, gwah-nah- 
hwnh'tb. 

Guardafui, gwahr-da-fwe* , 

Guardia, gwar'de-ah. 

Guatemala, gwah'tay-mah'' 
Jah or gaW'te-mah'la. 

Guaviare, gumh-vt-ah're. 

Guayama, gun-aJx'mah. 

Guayaquil, gvn-ah-keelf , 

Guaymas, gun'maht. 

Guernsey, gem'ze. 

Guiana, ge-ah*na. 

Guinea, gUn'e. 

Guyandotte, gi-an-ddt, 

H. 

Haarlem, har'Um. 
Hachijo, hdch-e-jb*. 
Hadramant.hah'drah-mau/f, 
Hapie,Aaiy^. (Count's wood.] 
Haman, ht-nahn'. (South of 

the sea.) 
Hakodate, hah-kb-dah'te. 
Halle, hahl'le. 
Hamah, hah'mah. 
Hammerfestt, hahrn'mer-ftiL 
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Hairan, har-rahn\ 

Hartz, harts. (Forest.) 

Havana^ ha-v&n'a, 

Haverhill, hay'verAl. 

Havre, hakv'r, (A harbor or 
haven.) 

Havre de Grace, hdv'er-de- 
grahB. (Harbor of grace or 
safety^.) 

Hawaii, hdh-wVee, 

Hayel, hah-yH'. 

Hayti, haj/ti, (Mountain- 
Otis.) 

Hebrides, hih'i\-deex. 

Hecla, Mtla. 

Hcjaz, hi^-aha^. (Land of 
pilgrimage.) 

Hel'ena (U. 8.). 

Helena (St.), hil-e^na. 

Heligoland, • hil%^64ahnd, 
(Holy land.) 

Helvel'lyn. 

Henlo'pen. (To run in.) 

Herat, her-ahf. 

Herculanenm, her'ku4ay'' 
ne-Hm. 

Hereford, htT'e-ford. (Army 
ford.) 

Hermanstadt, Mr'mahn- 
ttafU, 

Hertberg, hh-Vh^g. 

Herzegovina, hairt-te-go-veef- 
nah. 

Hesse, fiiss. 

Hiawassee, hx-OrwWsee. 

Hieres, e-ayr', 

Himalaya, hhn-ah-Iay'ya, 
(Abode of snow.) 

Hindu Kush, hXn'doO'kddsh, 
(Black mountains.) 

Hindustan, Mrw2dd-«toAn' or 
hln-do-stahn' , (In Persian 
the word signifies the 
** country of the Hindus." 
It may be derived from 
Indits, a "river.") 

Hizen, he-zHn^ 

Hoang Ho, hd-afmg-hff, 
(Yellow river.) 

Hol'land. (Muddy or 
marshy land. Originally 
OUant A large portion 
of Holland lies beiow the 
level of the sea ; hence the 
name Netherlands.) 

Holstein, hot'sdn, 

Holston, hol'ston. 

Holyhead, hdl'^-hgd. 

Holyoke, kol'ydk. 

Homs, hdmz. 

Hondo, hm'do. (The main- 
land.) 

Honduras, klin-^id&raa. 

Hong Kong'. (Fragrant 
streams.) 

Honolulu, ko-nd4od'ldd, 

Hoogly, hooa'ti, 

Houghton, ho' ton, 

Houlton, hoi' ton. 

Housatonic, Ao5-«i-WntJfe. 
(Ind. Stream beyond the 
mountains.) 

Houssa, hou/sah. 

Houston, hydog'ton. 

Huallaga, wahl-yah'gnh. 

Huamanga, hwah-mahn'gah. 

Hue, hooTay or hway, 

Huesca, wfs'kah. 

Hunjjary, hdng'ga-r^. (Name 
derived from the*'Hunni," 
or " Huns," who took pos- 
session of this country to- 
wanl the close of the 
fourth century.) 

Huron, A u'ron. (A name ap- 
plied by the French to the 
Wyandot Indians.) 

Hyderabad, hl-^t^-a-bahdf. 



I. 

Ibraila, e-brahri'lah. 

Iceland. (Land of ice.) 

Idaho, Vda-ho. 

Ilheos, H-yay'ds. 

Hi, ee'lee. 

IlHmani, el-j^-mah'nee. 

Illinois, M-hn-miz or tZ-Tln- 

o*/. (Tribe of men.) 
Indiana, tn-dWtn'o. (From 

"Indian.") 



Indianapolis, tn-(ft-an-d|p'- 

o-Uf. 
Indighirka, Xn-de-^r'kah. 
Indo-China. Wdchchx'na. 
In'dus. (The sea.) 
Inhambane, en-yahmrbah*' 

nay. 
Innspnick.tnyprWit. (Bridge 

over the Inn.) 
Inverness'. (Mouth of the 

Ness.) 
lona, e-o'na. 
Ionian, t-o'nl-an. 
Iowa, t'o-wa. (Drowsy. The 

meaning of the * Sioux 

name for the loway In- 
dians.) 
Iquique, hke'kay. 
Iran, e-rahn'. 
Ira.su, e-rah'9dd^, 
Ireland, xr'land. 
Irkutsk, ^r-kootsV. 
Irrawaddy, Xr-ra-wUd'di or 

\r-ra-w(td'dx. (Great river.) 
Irtysh, VmA. 
Is€T, e^zer. 
Isere, e-zayr'. 
Ishim, IsAlm or \»h^eem', 
Islay, %'lay, 
Ispahan, Xi-pa-haM. (A 

soldier.) 
Itasca, X'tils'ha. 
Ivi^a, e-ve'sah. 
Iztaccihuatl, h-tahk-te- 

hwahfl (The white lady.) 

J. 

Jacmel, thahk-mff. 

Jaen, hah-ayn'. 

Jaffa, Jdffa or yahffah. 

Jaguar, JSg-u-ar'. 

Jalapa, hahrlah'pdh. (The 

medicinal herbyofap owes 

its name to this town.) 
Jalon, hah'lon'. 
Jamaica, iormatfka, (Land 

of wood and water.) 
Janina, yahn'ne-nah. 
Jan Mayen, yahn-mViin. 
Japan, Ja-pdn'. (CJalled by | 

the Japanese Nippon. Nip 

signifies" origin,"andp(m. I 

" sun " — i. e., " origin of | 

the sun," the east.) 
Jaroslav, ynh'ro-slahv. 
Jassay, yaha^se. 
Java, JaJi'va. (Rice.) 
Javary, hah-voh-ree^ . 
Jeendana, jen-dah'nah. 
J^r^mie, zhay^ay-^tMt' . 
Jersey, t'^r'ift. (Island of 

Csesar.) 
Jeni'salem. (Habitation of 

peace.) 
Jevpore, jl-poor'. 
Jiiiginsk, je-jh^naV, 
Jiloco, he-lo'ko. 
Joannes, zfto-cJin'ni^r 
Joliet, jb'h'H. 
Joliette, zhb-ti^. 
Jor'dan. (The flowing.) 
Jonillo, hd^dol'yo. 
Juan, hoo^um' or htpohn. 
Juan de Fuca, hod-ahn^dny- 

foo'knh. 
Juan Fernandez, jUk'Unrflr- 

nUn'dfz or Koo-ohn'flr- 

nahn'dPth. 
Juba, zhod'hah. 
Jujuy, hoo-hwee^. 
Juniata, jod-nX-iWa, 
Jura, Jdd'rah. 
Junia, zhoo-rod^ah. 
Jutay, zhoO'tV. 
Jut'land. (Land of giants.) 

K. 

Kadiak. kahd-yHV. 
Kagoshima, kah-gb-tihi^mah. 
Kairwan, Br-wcum'. 
Kalahari, kah-lahrhah'ree. 
Kalamazoo, ibd^-o-ma-xod'. 
Kamchatka, kahmrchaht'ka. 
Kanagawa, kah-nah-^fah'- 

wah. 
Kanawha, ka-naw'wa. 
Kankakee, kdng-ka-kee'. 
Kano. kah-no'. 
Kansas, kUn'zaa. (Smoky 

water.) 



Kara, kah'rah. (Black.) 
Kashgar'. 

Kashmir, k^sh-mer*. 
Kaskaskia, kds-kdt'ki-a. 
Katah'din. (The highest 

place.) 
Kazan, kah-zahn', 
Kearsarge, keeHaarj, (Pine 

mountain.) 
Keewatin, kee-wah'tin. 
Kelat, kd-aht'. 
Kenia, ke-w'a. 
Ken'nebec. (Ind. Long 

water-place.) 
Kenosha, ke-nb'tha. (Ind. 

Pike river.) 
Kentucky, khi-tHkri. (Ind. 

Dark and bloody ground, 

or Head of a r»ver.) 
Keokuk, ke'b-k^k. 
Kermadec. ker-ma-dUf, 
Ke'weenaw. 
Khabur, kah-bdor'. 
Khan, kawn. 
Khanate, kawn'nxft. 
Kharkov, kar-h^jf*. 
Khartoom, kar-toom'. 
Khedive, kny-deet/ or ibe'dlv. 
Khingan, kin-gaJm'. 
Khiva, ke'vcih. 
Khokan, ko-kahn'. 
Kiachta, ke-ahk'tah. 
Kichinev, Hsh-i-iUlf. 
Kiev, ke-af*. 
Kilima Njaro, kUrl-mahnr 

Jah-ro^, 
Killarney, m-ktr'n\. 
Kingkitao, king-ke'tah'o. 
Kinnaird'. (Head of the 

heights.) 
Kino, H-nff. 
Kiolen, keer'len or chear'len, 

(The keel.) 
Kioto, kee-o'to. 
Kirghis, kir-geesf. 
Kittatiny, itl/-to-fln'nl 
Kiushiu, kee-oo' she-do'. 
Klagenfurth, klah'gen-foort. 
Klausenburg, klou/zen-bobrg. 

(Castle of the defile.) 
Knoxville, ndks'^fU, 
Kobe, ko'bay. 
Kochi, koch'ee. 
Kolima, kb-Wmah. 
Konieh, Aso'ne-cA. 
Koniggratz, htn'eg-rHs. 

(King's town.) 
Konigsburg, ker*ri\gz-herg. 

(King's town.) 
Kordofan, kHr-db-fahn' , 
Kouka, kdo'kah. 
Kuen Lun, kwhi4oon*. 
Kunchinginga, kdon-cMn- 

jing'gah. 
Kurile,ifcod'r1i. (Derived from 

Kooroo mitsi — t. «., " the 

road of sea- weeds." Kooroo 

signifies "sea-weed.") 
Kuro-Sivo, kod-rd-te^vd. 

(Black water.) 
Kurrachee, kHr-cH^hee^. 



Laaland, law'lahnd. (Low- 
land.) 

Labrador, Idb'rOrdOr. (Lab- 
rador signifies a "hus- 
bandman" or "farmer." 
This land was called ter- 
ra labrador. "cultivable 
land," to oistinguish it 
from Greenland.) 

liabuan, lah-bdo-ahn' . 

Laccadive, Wcfka-dxv. 

(Lakara Islands.) 

Lachlan, lahk^lan. 

La Crosse, la-krdst^. 

La Cumbre, la-kdom'bray, 

Ladoga, lAd'o-ga. 

Ladrone, ia-dron' or lahTB- 
ro'ni. (Called also the 
Marian «i Islands. These 
were discovered in 1521 
by Magellan, and called 
Las Islas de los Ladrones — 
t. «., "the islands of the 
thieves.") 

La Fayette, lahf-ay-if. 

Lagos, lah'gbs. 

La Guayra, lah-gm'rak. 

Lahaina, lah-h^'nah. 



Lahore, lah-hdr* 

Lahsa, lah'sah. 

Lamoille, la-moQ'. 

Laniurek, lah-nwd-rekf. 

ljancasteT,langk^as-ter, 

Landes, IdNd. (Sterile plains.) 

Laon, lah-OM'. 

Laos, lah'os. 

La Paz, lah-pahz' or lah- 
pahth'. (The peace.) 

L&V\&t&, Iflh-pUA'tah. (Sil- 
ver. Rio de la Plata, river 
of silver.) 

Laramie, lAr'a-mee. 

Laredo, la-ray'do. 

Larissa, lar^is'sah. 

La Rochelle, lah-ro-shfJf . 

Lassa.lahs'sah. (Land of the 
divine intelligence. The 
grand temple of Buddha 
with its gilded dome is 
here; also the residence 
of the grand lama.) 

Latakia, lah'takee'a. 

Lat'ituda (From latitudo, 
" breadth." The ancients 
believed that the globe 
was a flat plain, and much 
longer from east to west 
than from north to south ; 
consequently, they called 
distance from north to 
south latitude, as they 
called distance from east 
to west longitude— from 
longitudo, "length.") 

Laucnburg, lou'en-bddrg. 

Lausanne, lo-zahn', 

Laybach, li'bahk. 

Lazaro, lah'zah-ro. 

Lech, lik. 

Leeu win, lay'H-vfin or leu/in, 

Leh, lay. 

Leicester, Wter. 

Leipeic, Rp'Ak. 

Leiria, lay-re'ah. 

Leith, leeth, 

Le Mans, M-mdii'. 

Le'na. (A sluggard. So 
named on account of its 
sluggish course.) 

Leon, lay-on'. 

Lepanto, U-pHn'to or lay'- 
pahn-to. 

Lerida, Vtr't-dah. 

Levant'. (The east.) 

Levee, Vh/ee. 

Lewes, Wes. 

Liberia, tirhe^f\-a. (From 
Lat/OwT, "free.") 

Lichtenfels, hk^tenrfSs. 

(Mountain of light.) 

Liege, lefj or U-aizh'. 

Liim Fiord, Vmrftr&rd\ 

Lille, led. 

Lima, le'mah. 

Limoges, U-mJbzh*, 

Limpopo, Hm-po'pd, 

Linnhe, ftn'n«e. 

Lipari, ap'a-re or lee'pah^re, 

Lippe, tip'pe. 

Lisbon, ks'bon. (A corrup- 
tion of Vlysippo, from 
a tradition that Ulysses 
laid the foundation of the 
city.) 

Liu iCiu, lee-do^ kee-ob'. 

Llama, lah' ma or lay'ma. 

Llandaff, lUn-ddf. 

Llano Estacado, Inh'nb-is- 
tah-kah'db. (Staked plain ; 
so called from the yucca 
stems, which look like 
stakes.) 

Llanos, Fjfoh'nbs. (Llanos. 
"plains." A term applied 
to the extensive plains of 
South America^the same 
as prairies in North Amer- 
ica or steppes in Russia.) 

Llerena, tlay-ray'nah. 

Loango, Ib-^ng'gb. 

Loboe, lo'bds. 

Loffoden, t6ffb-den or lof- 
fb'den. 

Logrofio, Ib-grbn'yb. 

Loire, lufar, 

London, lUn'dUn. 

Jjondonderry, lUn-dUn-der'f^. 

Lopatka, Ib-paht'kah. 

Lopez, lo'pffz or IffpBih, 

Lorca, Uk'kah, 



Lorraine, lor-rayn', 

Los Angeles, Ibs-dng^H-is, 

(City of the angels.) 
Lough Derg, Idk-dihrg*, 
Lough Erne, Idk-ifm'. 
Lough Neagh, Idk-nay', 
I^uisiade, lo6-e-ze-ahd' . 
Louisiana, lob-e-ze-ah'na. 

(Named after Louis XIV. 

of France.) 
Louisville, Ibbls-M, 
Louvain, Ibb-vdM'. 
Lubeck, lH'bi'k. 
Lucca, Ibbk'kah. 
Lucerne, lob-sem'. 
Luck now, ink' now. 
Luneburg, lue'ne-bditrg, 
Lupata, lu'pah'tah. 
Luxembuig, liJJcs-hn'burg. 
Luzon, Ibb-zbn'. 
Lyons, R'ons. (Hill of the 

raven.) 

M. 

Maas, mahs. 

Macao, mah-kah'd or ma^ 
kow'. (Seaport.) 

Macassar, ma-knhs'sar, 

Machias, ma-chVas. 

Mackenzie, mnk-khi'iH, 

Mackinaw. tndJfl-now. 

Macon (U. S.), may^kon. 

Madagascar, indd-a-gds'kar, 

Madawaska, mdd-a-wds'ka. 

Madeira, ma-dee'ra. (Madeira 
signifies, in Portuguese, 
"timber." These islands 
were so named on ac- 
count of their magnificent 
forests. The Madeira 
River flows through a 
densely- wooded region.) 

Madras, mA-drHsf, (Univer- 
sity town.) 

Madre de Dios, mah'TBray- 
day-de-bs'. 

Madrid, mUd-fidf. 

Maelstrom, mahl'stritm, (A 
mill-3tream.) 

Maese, mahs, 

Maestricht, wiaA«'<riiK. (Cor- 
ruption of Lat. Mosss Tra- 
jectuSy ford of the Meuse.) 

Magadoxa, mah-gah-db'shah. 

M^dalena, mdg-da-le'na or 
mahg-dah-lay'nah. 

Maggiore,maAd-/d'roy. (Lago 
Maggiore^ " lai^ lake.") 

Magyar, mdd'Jbr. 

Maifnatchin, mi-mah-cheen'. 
(The trading-place.) 

M^orca, ma-idr'ka. (Ma- 
jorca and Minorca were 
anciently named Gi/m- 
nasisi. The epithet mt'tjor^ 
the "greater," was given 
to one, while that of minor, 
the " less," was applied to 
the other.) 

Makololos, mdk-b4b'lbs. 

Malacca, ma-ldk'ka. 

Malaga, mAVa-ga or mah'- 
lah-gah. 

Malar or Maelar, may'lar. 

Malay, ma4ay', 

Malaysia, ma-lay'shl-^L 

Maldive, mAl'dRv. (Thousand 
isles.) 

Malta, mawl'ta, 

Mamore, mah-mb-ray'. 

Manaar, mah-nar'. 

Managua, mah-nah'gwah. 

Manchuria, mjdn-chob'r\-a. 

Mandalay, mahn'dah-lay. 

Manheim, mahn'hvm. 

Manilla, ma-n\l'la. 

Manioc, may'n\-ok. 

Manitoba, mdnA-tb-bah' . 
(Ind. Spirit straits.) 

Manitoulin, mAn-\-tbb-fln* , 
(Ind. Spirit islands.) 

Manitowoc mdnA^-tb-wdkf . 
(Ind. River of the spirits.) 

Mankato, mAn-kah'tb. 

Mantua, mAn'tH-a. 

Maracaybo, mnh-rah-ln'bb. 

Maramec, mAr'a-rtUk. 

Maranham, mar-ii-nbm' , 

MarafSon, mah-rahn-ybn' . 

Marash. mah-rash', 

Margarita, mar-ga-ree'ta. (A 



pearl. Pearis were ft»w 

merly found in gittt 

quantities on the coasts 

of this island.) 
Mai>^e, mar' got. 
Marie Galante, mah^d-gl^ 

loaf. 
Marmora, mdr'mo-ra. (Majw 

ble. One of the islands 

of this sea has long been 

celebrated for its marble- 
quarries.) 
Marocco, mah-rbVIA. (Fa^ 

thest west.) 
Maroni, mah-rb-netf, 
Maros, mUr-dsh'. 
Marquesas, mar-kajfsahs, 
Marquette, mar-kH'. 
Marseilles, mdr-mjtl^, 
Martaban, mar-ta-hahnf. 
Maryland, mUr^-kmd or 

mni/r^-land. (Named aftcf 

the queen of Charles I.) 
Massachusetts. mds-m-cUff- 

sfts. (Ind. Blue hills.) 
Massuah. mobs' sbb-ah. 
Masulipatam, mah-sbd-le-pa- 

tahm*. 
Matagorda, mOt-a-gor'da. 
Matamora.«, mdt-a-mb'mit. 
Matanzas, ma-t&n'xatOTmak' 

tahn'thahs. 
Matapan, mdt-a-pdn'. 
Mate, mah'tay. 
Matsumai, mahts-mV. 
Mattapony. mdt-ta-j^vii. 
Mat ta warn keag, mdt4a- 

wi^i'kPq. 
Mauch Cliunk,inaiui-f AtfnJK. 
Maui, nww'ee. 
Maumee, maw-metf. 
Mauna 'KeA^moufnah-kaffak. 
Mauritius, maw-fish'X-iU, 

(Named after Maurice^ 

prince of Orange.) 
Mayen. mx-hi'. 
Mazatlan, mahrsaht-UM. 
Mecca, mWka. 
Mechlin, mJtVtin. 
Mecklenburg, mfk'Wn-burff. 
Medina, may-dee^nah. (the 

city.) 
Mediterranean, mfd-hth' 

ray'ne-an. 'Midland.) 
Meinam, may-r-nahm' or 

may-nihn'. ' (Mother of 

watera.) 
Meiningen, fM-n%ng-gen^. 
Melanesia, mH-a-ne'ghi'a. 

(Islands of the blacks.) 
Melbourne, mWbum, 
Melville, tn«'t«. 
Memphis, mhn'ps. (The 

temple of the Good 

God.) 
Memphremagog, mfrnrfih 

may'gdg. (Ind. Lake of 

abundance.) 
Menai, mifnl or min'ay. 
Menan, fn«-nAn'. (Ind. 

Island.) 
Mende, mdmL 
Mendocino, mifn-db-see^nb. 
Mendoza, min-dffza or mm- 

do'fhah. 
Menomonee, me-nbm'o-nee, 
Mcquinez, mfk^-nbt, 
Merida, mer%^a, 
Meriden, mifr^-den. 
Mcrmenteau, mer-m¥n-tff. 
Merrimack, mir'i\-mAk 

(Swift water.) 
Mersey, mer'ii. 
Merthvr Tj'dfil, mer-ther- 

ad'M 
Mesopotamia, mfs-b-pb^ttty- 

m\-a. (The country be- 
tween the rivers,— Tigris 

and Euphrates.) 
Messina, mes-ste'nah. 
Mesurado, may-sbb-rah'db. 
Meuse, mOz. 
Mexico, m^z^-K. (Place of 

Mexidi, the Aztec god of 

war.) 
Miami, mt-ahmt. 
Michigan, mUh'%-gan. (Ind. 

A weir for fish.) 
Milan, m^fan or mUdn* 

(Harvest-ftill.) 
Milledgeville, mXP^-^ 
MiltBin, nCilt-9een*. 
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MUwaukee.mll wau/ke.ilnd. 

Rich land.) 
l^iiiatitlan, m«-n<iA-fU-faAn'. 
Mindanao, men-dah-nah'o. 
Minho, men'ifd, 
>IinneapoIis, Mil/t-««-dp'o-^. 
Minnesota, M\n'ni'Sd'ta, 

(Cloudv water.) ^ 
Miuni Wakan, i»ln'c-iwi*- 

Uhn'. 
Minorca, nil-nor'ka, {hat, 
Mess.") 



Miquelon, me-kU-ldji' . 

Miramichi, mlr-a'wi1-«A«. 

Mirim, mt-rti^. 

Missisf^oe, triit-^Mhwe. 

Misissippi, mls-»X«-j1/>'pl. 
(Ind. May-9ee-9ctfhey Fa- 
ther of running waters.) 

Miasolonghi, mU-sd-ldng^- 
gee. 

Missoori, mt«-«dd'r%. (Smoky 
water, or Mud river.) 

MistJasinny, mU-fU-^ln'nl. 
(Ind. Big rock.) 

Mito, mee'to. 

Mitvlene, mW-e-Cne. 

Mobile, md4>eel'. 

Mocha, mffka. 

Modena, tn^'ay-nah, 

M'wro, mo-e'ro. 

Mo^ore, ijidg-a-dor' . 

Molrimroedan, md-Adm'- 

M'lliave, m^hah'vip. 

M >lia\rk, mffliawh, (Ind. 

Men-eaters. '• 
Mohilev, mo-he'lfv. 
Moldan, mol'duw. 
Moldavia, mdl-daj/ tfl-^i, 
Molokai, fno-f^ti'. 
Molncca, mo^OFka. 
Mombas, mdm'baks. 
Monaco, mdn'oh-ko. 
Monadnock, mo-nHd^nok. 

(Ind. The spirits' place.) 
Mondego, mon-day'^. 
Monongahela, wo-n^-flpfl- 

ki'Vi. (Ind. F^ling-in 

bank river.) 
M<»nrovia, mOn-rfft^^a. 
Montana, mBn^ah'na. 
Montaaban, mdn'to-bdn* . 
Montank, mUn-tawkf, (Ind. 

A manito tree.) 
Mont Blanc mdN-bloir'. 

(White mountain.) 
Monte Cbristo, mon-tay- 

trh'to. 
Monten^^rro, mdn-^ay-nay'' 

gro. (Black mountain.) 
Monterey, mdn-U-ray'. 
Montevefrde, tn^n-tay-v^- 

day. 
Montevideo, mon-tay-ve'' 

dajihd. (Mount prospect. 

It is situated on a slight 

elevation.) 
Montgomery, mihii-giim'fy'A. 
Uontroorenci, mdnt^w-rBn'- 

A. 
Montpelier, mdrU-pe'll-^r. 

(Fr. Mountain of the 

yonng girls.) 
Montreal, mdni-re^wl', 

(Royal mount.) 
Montserrat, m^nUter-HiV . 

(Jagged mountains.) 
Moquefoia, mo-kay'gwah. 
Morant, mo-rdnf. 
Morava, mo-mh'vah, 
Moravia, mo-ray' v1-a. 
I Moray, mOr'ray. 

Morea, nio-re'a. (Prom the 

word mo-re, a " mulberry 

tree." So called from its 

resemblance in shape to a 

malberry-Ieaf, or on ac- 

connt of the quantity of 

mulberry trees produced 

here.) 
I Moreau, mo-ro'. 
Morelia. mo-rav'ti-nt, 
Morella, mo^ifyah, 
Moriato, mo-fi-ah'to, 
Morioka. mc-re-o'kah, 
Moritix, mor-lay', 
Moscow, mJMho. 
Moselle, mo-t^. 
Moskva, mntk^eah', 
M'lwamedes, rndtMoA-may'- 



Moulins, mod'UiH', 

Mount Desert, dB-xeit or 

Murzuk, mdor-Mook*. 
Mozaiiibi(^ue, mo-zdm-beet , 
Mulir, moor. 
Mulahachen, mdo-lah-ah' 

thia'. 
Mulhaiv«en, muel-how'Men. 

(Mill [houses J village.) 
Munich, mu'nlit, (Monks.) 
Mnnkacz, rnddn-kaJUeh' . 
Miinster, muen'tter. (The 

monastery.) 
Murda, mur'Mt-a. 
Muscatj miiS'kdt'. 
Muscatine, miU-ka-teen' , 
Muskegon, mite-Jbe'j7o/i. (Ind. 

The place of cranberries.). 
MviskiHgum, mCa-klny'gilm. 

(Moose-eye river.) 
Mnta Nzige, mu'iah-n'tVgeef. 

N. 

Nacogdoches, nAk-o-dydtix, 

Nagasaki, wth-gah-aah' ke. 

Nagoya, nah-goi'ah. 

Namaqua, ftah-maJi'kwtih, 

Namur, nau'mur. 

Nankin,fiaAtt-l1n'.(3outlicm 
capital.) 

Nan Ling, nahn'linij. (South- 
em mountain-chain.) 

Nantes, nanU. (A brook.) 

Naples, na}fp"l2. ( New city.) 

NapoU (Greece), naii'po-ti. 

Narbonne, nar-Wii'. 

Naraw, nah-rhf. 

Narragansett, nAr-ra-ff&n'sft, 

Narraguagus, niXr-ra-gway' - 
gUi. 

Nashua, nAsh'a-a. (lud. Be- 
tween [the riversj.) 

Nassau nAt'saw, 

Nata. nah'tah. 

Natal, nah'tahV, (So named 
by Vasco de Oama, be- 
cause he discovered this 
coast on Christmas day 
[the day of the Nativity].) 

Natchitoches, nAchA^Ukh'ez ; 
often pronounced n&k-e- 
tUsW. 

Navarino, nah-vah're'm. 

Naxia, nakka-ifA. 

Naze, iiah'ze. (Nose, cape.) 

Nebraska, nlMia'ka, (Flat 
water.) 

Neches, iiich'Bz. 

Neckar, nik'ar. 

S^eembucu, n'yay^n'bdd' 
koo'. 

Negri I, ne-gfU'. 

Nepopont, nai/gro-plhU, 

Neilgherry, tM'g&'H. 

Neisse, nVse. 

Nejed, nid'JM. 

Neosho, ne^'sho, 

Nepal, ni-pawl*. 

Nerbudda, n&'bitd'da. 

Nertschinsk, ner-chitukf . 

Netherlands, fiiTH'er-landz. 
(The lower lands.) 

Neufchatel, niUMoA-^. 
(New castle.) 

Neuse, naoe, 

Neva, riefva or naj/vah. 

Nevada, nay-voA'cM. (White 
with snow.) 

Nevers, nH-vayr'. 

Newfoundland, nu'fond- 
land. 

New Hampshire, h&mp'ihir. 
(Named after a county in 
England.) 

New Jersey, i'«r'2^. (Named 
after the Island of Jersey.) 

New Orleans, dr'te-anM, 

New Tacoma, torkd'ma. 

New Zealand, Zealand. 

N^mi, ngah'mee. 

Niagara, nl-dg'cHra. (Thun- 
der of waters.) 

Nicaragua, ne-kafi'rah'giffoh. 

Nice, neea, 

Nicobar, nV^d-bar'. (Nine 
islands.) 

Nicolaivsky, nU-o-fiv'sM. 

Nicoya, ne-ko'yoJi, 

Niemen, nee'men. 

Niger, m'jer, or Qnor'ra, or 



JoViba. (The great dark 

river.) 
Nii^ta, ne-e-gah'tah. 
Nijni Novgorod, mxk'nt-ndih 

go-rdd'. (The lower new 

city.) 
Nikko, neek'ko. 
Nile. (So nanie<l from Ai/ta, 

king of Thebctt.) 
Ningpo'. 

Niobrara, nl-d-brah'ra. 
Niort, ne-dr'. 
Nishnebatona, nUA-ne-M^- 

o-na. 
Nisnies, nem. 
Noirmoutier, nwar'mdd4e' 

ay*. (The black mon- 
astery.) 
Norfolk, tidr'fok. 
Norway, nor^way. (Nortli 

way or comitry.) 
Norwich (U. S.), nbr*vfUch or 

nlir'rUch. 
Norwich (Eng.), ndr'fV. 

(North town.) 
Nourse, ndorn. 
Nova Scotia, nu'va-tko'thH-a. 

(New Scotland. 
Nova Zembla, fto'va-zihn'bla. 

(New land.) 
Nubia, na'bH-a. 
Nueces, nway^sHs. 
Nuevitas, nwap-ve'tahM. 
Nunnivac, noon-nl-twAJf. 
Nuremberg, nu'r^m-berg, 
Nvangwe, nt'Ohn'gtve. 
Nvanza, ni-dn'za. (Lake.) 
Nyassa, ni-afuftah. (Thosea.) 



o. 

Oahu, o-ah'hoo or wah'hod. 

Oaxacfl, wak'htUi'kuh, 

Obe, o'bee. 

Obidos, o-bi'dos. 

Ocean, d'$hdn. (Derived from 
Ocetiwts, god of the .sea, 
son of Ckelus and Terra. 
He is generally represent- 
ed as an old man with a 
long flowing beard, sitting 
on the waves of the sea 
with a pike in his hand.) 

Oceanica, o-she-An'e'ka. 

Ochotsk, o-kdUt. 

Ocmu\iifie,dk-miU'gee. (Ind. 
The rivers.) 

Oconee, o-ko'nee. (Ind. Small 
river.) 

Odense, o'dense. 

Odessa, o-dia'sa. 

Oeiras, o^y'e-rahs, 

Oeland, ar'lahnd, 

Ogasima, o-gah-K^mah, 

Ogeechee, o-gee'chee. 

Ohio, o-AVd. (The beautiful 
river.) 

Oka, o'kah. 

Okechobee, o-ke-cho'be. 

Okefinokee, d-IX'fln-&kL 

Oki, b'kee. 

Okinagon, d-Atn'o-^t. 

Olean, o-U-Hn*. 

Olenek, b4ay-iM, 

Olmutz, lH'miUa. 

Olot, o-m'. 

Olviopol, dl'Ve-o'pdl, 

Olympia, d-ftm'pVa. 

Olympus, o-Hm'pHi. 

Omaha, o'mA'haw. 

Omoa, d^mo'ah. 

Omsk. (Town on the Om.) 

Onega, b-^'ga. 

Oneida, b-nVdn. (Ind. Peo- 
ple of the beacon-stone.) 

Oneonta, b-ni-bn'ia. 

Onondaga, On-on-daw'ga. 

Ontario, dn-tey'ii-o. (Ind. A 
village on a mountain.) 

Ontonagon, dn-to-iidg'dn. 

Oporto, b-por'td. (The har- 
bor.) 

OraUj b-rahn'. 

Orchilla, br-ckeVyah. 

Oregon, br't-gon, (River of 
the West.) 

Orense, b-rifn'aay. 

Orinoco, b^iK-nb'kb, (The 
coiled serpent) 

Oristano, d-rl#-toA'no. 

Orizaba, b-re-lhah'vah. 



Orkneys, brkfneez. (Isles of 

whales.) 
Ortegal, or-tay-gahr. 
Osage, b-aajff'. (Ind. The 

strong.) 
Osceola, dt-te-b'lcL 
Osh'kosh. 
Osmanlis, dz-mAn'tlz. (A 

term derived from Osmcm, 

the name of the founder 

of the Ottoman Empire, 

and now applied to the 

Turks.) 
Ossuna, basbb'ncifi. 
Oswegatchie, fis-we-gUch'^, 
Oswego, bg'We'gb. 
Otranto, b-trHn'tb or b-trahn'' 

to. 
Otsego, bt'H'gb. 
Ottawa, bt'ta-wa or bCta- 

way. (Ind. Traders.) 
Ottoman, bt'to-man. (From 

OUioman, or Omnan, who 

foimded the empire of 

Turkey.) 
Ottumwa, bt'tHm'wa. 
Ouriqtie, bb-re-kay'. 
Ouro Preto, bb-ro-pray'tb, 
Ouse, bbz. (Water.) 
Oviedo, b^-ay'TBo. 
Owasco, b^Os'kb. (Ind. A 

bridge.) 
Oyapok, oi-a-pbV, 
OiEaka, b-znh'kah, 
Ozark, b-zarV, 



Pacific. (Tranouil.) 

Paducah, padu'hth. 

Paisley, payz'ti. (Moist pas- 
tures-ground. ) 

Palawan, pah-lah-wahn' . 

Paleinbang, pah'lhnrbahn^ . 

Palermo, pa-Ur'mb or mA- 
Utr'tm. (0)nvenient har- 
bor.) 

Palestine, pdl'ea-Citi. (Land 
of wanderers.) 

Palk, pawk. 

Palmas, pahl'mala. 

Palmyra. pdUmVra, 

Palos, pah' lbs. 

Pamlico, pdm'h-kb. 

Pampas, pahm'paJts. (Tree- 
less plains.) 

Pampeluna, pahm-pay-lbb'' 
nak. (CJorruption of Pom- 
peiopolis, "the city of 
Pompey.") 

Pamunky, pa-mUno'kl. 

Panama, pAn-a-mah' . 

Pantellaria, pahn-Ul-lah' 
re'ah. 

Papua, pdp'bb-a or pah'pbb- 
ah. (The inhabitants re- 
ceived the name of pamuu 
from the Malays, in wiiose 
language it signifies " friz- 
zled hair.") 

Para, pah-rah'. (Father of 
waters.) 

Paraguay, pah-rah-gwi' . 

Parahybta, pah'rah-e'bah. 

Paraiba, pah-rah-e'bah. 

Paramanbo, pdr-OrmAr^-bb. 

Paramatta, par-a-mlit'ta. 

Parana, pah-rah-tiati' . (The 
sea.) 

Paranagua, pah-rah-nah'* 



Parime, pah-re'may. 

Parina, pah-re-naw. 

Paris, pdr*\$. 

Pamahyba, pah-nah-e'bah. 

Pamaiba, par-nahri'hah. 

Pascagoula, pAt-ka-gbb'la. 
(Nation of bread.) 

Passaic, pda-rny^. (Valley.) 

Passamaquoddv, pA»-<a-ma- 
kwbd'dl. (Ind. Great place 
for pollock.) 

Passaro, pahs-tah'rb. 

Passau, pahafaow. 

Patagonia, pAt-a-gynV-a, 
{Patagon means, in Span- 
ish, "a roan with large 
feet." Magellan gave the 
inhabitants of this coun- 
try the name of Patagoni- 
ans on account of the ap- 
parently huge size of thdr 



feet, wnicli, t)eing wrapped 

in skins, seemed much 

laiiger than they really 

were.) 
Patapsoo, pOrtApt'kb, 
Patras, pah-tralu'. 
Patuxent, portUx'Bni. 
Pan, pb. 
Pawtucket, paw-tiJcfet, (Ind. 

At the falls.) 
Payta, pi'tah. 
Pecos, pay'kbt. 
Pedee, pe^die'. 
Peii)us, pay'e-pbbt. 
Pekin, pe-Jtln'. (Northern 

capital.) 
Pelew, pi-lob*. 
Peling, pe-hnq', (Northern 

mountain chain.) 
Pembina, phn'be-na. 
Peniigewasset, phn-Vpe-wds- 

aH. (Ind. Crooked place 

of pines.) 
Penang*. 

Pef\a.s. phi'yaha. (Rocky.) 
Pend Orcillea, poxd-b-raylf. 

(Eiirrings.) 
Prnjinsk'. 
Pennsylvania, pht-till-rmi'- 

n1-/i.* (Penn's wixMllnnd.) 
Pcnoh!»c*\t, pe-ntM'acot. (Ind. 

At the roek.) 
PoiLsacola, pht-iui'kft'la. 
Penzance, pfn-zAiiaf. 
Peoria, pe-o'f^-a. 
Perdido, per-di'db. 
Pfcre Marquette, payr-mar- 

k-H'. 
P^rigueux. pay-ri-gH*. 
Pcmambuco. pbr-nahm-hbb^- 

kb. 
Perouse, pay-rbbif. 
Perpignan, nihr-ptn-ybt^ , 
Persia, ph^aM-a, 
Peni, pe-rbb'. 
Perugia, pay-rbb'jah. 
Pescara, pH-kah'rah, 
Petchora, pft-chb'rah, 
Petropanlovsky, pay-trb- 

pnv-UH/akee. (Town of 

Peter and Paul.) 
Petrovitch. pay'trb-iflich. 
Philadelphia. fM-a-da\f\-a, 

(C^ty of brotherlv love.) 
Philippine, nllp-pin. 

(Nanictl after Philip U. 

of Spain.) 
Philippopolis, fU-Hp-pdp'b' 

na. (atv of Philip.) 
Phoenix, fi'nika. 
Piacenza, pe-ah-chin'zah. 
Piacina, pe-ah-ae'nah. 
Pichinclia. pe-chfn'cha, 
Picolata, pik-b-lah'(aK 
Pictou, jAk-tbb\ 
Piedmont. ped*inbnt. (Foot 

of the mountain.) 
Pilcomayo, pll-kb-mVb, 
Pinalena, pi-nah-lay^nah, 
Piqua, p\kfwa. 
Pisa, pi'zah. 
Piscataqua, fia-kbVA-kwa, 

(Ind. Great aeer river.) 
Piscataquis. pXa-kS^a-kufia. 
Pisgah, plz'ga, 
Pisueiga, pe-awh^gah. 
Plaquemine, pltik-men'. 
Plymouth, phm'iUh. (Town 

at the mouth of the Plym.) 
Point de Galle, de-gahV, 
Poitiers, pwA-n-ay^. (CSty 

of the Pictonea.) 
Po'land. (Flat land.) 
Policastro, pb-le-kaha'trb. 
Polvnesia, t>dl^ne'ah\-a. 

(Many islanos.) 
Pomerania, pdiii-c-ray'nt-a. 

(Upon the sea.) 
Pompeii, pfhn-pay'yee. 
Ponce, pbn'ihay. 
Pondicnerry.Don-de.fAay-retf' 

arpbirde-ahay-ree'. (Near 

town.) 
Pontchartrain, pbrU-ehar' 

trayn*, 
Po))ayan, po-pi-oAn' or po- 

pah-yahn\ 
Popocatapetl. pb^'kdt^y- 

pay-tl. 
Portalegre, pbr-tah-lay^gray. 
Port au Prince, pbrt-b^^xa'. 
Port MaboD, plbrUtHak'kbn', 



Porto Rico, pur'lb-ree'kb. 

(Rich hartx)r./ 
Porto Vecchio, pbr-tb-vekf- 

ke-b. (Old harbor.) 
Port Said, pbrt-aah-eed' . 
Portujgal, pbr'tu-gal. (The 

haroorof Cal.) 
Portuguese, pbr'tu-geez. 
Posen, pb'zm. 
Potomac, pb-tb'mak. (Ind. 

Place of the burning 

pine.) 
Potosi, pb-tb-aee^ or pb-tb'aee. 
Poughkeepsie, po-kip'tH, 

(Shallow inlet, or Safe 

harbor for small vessels.) 
Poultney, pbU'tiee. 
Powhatan, jxnv-hft-tdn*. 
Poyang, pb-yalmg'. 
Praga, pralt'gah. 
"Prs^ejmiyg. ( A tli ^c^ hold.) 
Prairie, pray're. 
Prairie du Cbien, pmy't c-do- 

aheen. (Dog prairie.) 
Pregel, pray'od. 
Presidio del Norte, pray-ae'- 

de-O'dH-nbr'tay. ( Guard- 
house or fort of the North 

— t. e. northern fort.) 
Presque Isle, prtak-cU. (A 

^leninsula. ) 
Pnmero, pre-niay'ro. (First.) 
Pripet, prtp'«. 
Privas, pre^vdaf. 
Prussia, prfl*/i1[-/?. (Conntry 

of the Boruaaf^ or Next to 

Russia.) 
Pruth, prbblh or prdOi. 

(River.) 
Pueblo, pto&j'lb, (Town or 

city.) 
Puerto Principe, pwtr'ib' 

prin* alt-pah. (Prince's port, 

or chief gate.) 
Punjab, fkn-Jahb'. (Five 

rivers.) 
Punta Arenas, ^podfi'toA-oA- 

rarfnaha. (Point of sand.) 
Punssima, pu-r\a^ii^vui, 
Purus, pob-rbba^, 
Putumayo, pbb4b&vnM, 
Pyrenees, jAr'e^Met, 



Q. 

Quebec, kwe-bikf. (Ind. Take 

care of the rock I) 
Qucretaro, hiy-ray'tnh-rb, 
Quesaltenango, kay-aahl-tay' 

nuhn'gb. 
Quiloa, ke'lb-ah. 
Quimper, kAn-par'. 
Quincy, ku^n'zl. 
Quinine, kun'ntn or ktnrnW. 
Quinnebaug, kufln-ne-baw^ , 

(Ind. Long pond.) 
Qoito, keeftb. 



Rabatt, roA-ftoA/'. 

Racine, ra-aem'. 

Radack, roA'daAA. 

Ragusa, rah-gbb'aah, 

Raiah.roA^aA. (King, royal.) 

Rakkah, rahkfkah. 

Raleigh, raw'la. (Named in 
honor of Sir Walter 
Raleigh.) 

Ralick, rah'Hk. 

Rangeley, rayr^'lee. 

Rangoon, rahng-gbbn' , 

Rapidan'. (Rapid Ann. Said 
to have been named in 
honor of Queen Anne.) 

Rappahannock, rAp-pa-hAn*' 
nok. (River of quick-rising 
waters.) 

Raritan, rair^-an. 

Ravenna, ra-vfn'na, 

Reading, rH'\ng. 

Recife, rajMeyay. (The reef.) 

Ref^iaes, rtfnH. 

Reggio, rayd'jb. 

Regina, re-gi'na. 

Reikiavik,r#iKa.|ilA. (Steam- 
town.) 

Rendsburg, rhidx'hbOrg, 

Rennes, rinn. 

Requefia, ray-kayn'yak. 

Reus, ra/bb9. 
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Reyil1agigedo,rajf-fie^yaA-Ae- 

Reyes, rm/yH. 

Rheims, rhnx. 
Rhine, nn. 

Rhode Island, rod-Viand, 

• (80 called fh>Tn its sup- 
posed Tesemblance to the 
island of Rhodes.) 

Rhodope, rW 6-pee. 

Rhone, rofi. 

Riad, r^Hd, 

Ribe, rt^he, 

Richelien, r^she-ldy. 

Ridean, ri-dff, 

Riesen Oebii^, rttftm-ge- 
h^ge. (Giant mountains.) 

Riea, n'ga or ri^fin. . 

Riobamba, rhb-bnhm'hnh, 

Rio del Norte, rt^b^l-nnr'' 
tny, (River of the north.) 

Rio Grande, ri'ihgrdnd or 
qrfihn'dnv, (Great river.) 

Rioja, rt-ffhah. 

Rio Janeiro, n'o-Jn-ne'ro. 
(The citv is .situatei on nn 
arm of the sea ; called Rh 
ds Janeiro^ " the River of 
Januarv," becau<«e dis- 
covered Januarv 1.) 

Rio Ne^O^, ft'b-nm/ffro. 
(Black riven) 

Roanoke, rd-o-no**. (Tnd. 
Sea-shell or wampum.) 

Rochelle, ro-thH'. 

Romagna, rb-mnhn-^iah' , 

Romania, ro-wioA'nl-a. 

Rosario, rd-^nh're-d. 

Rosetta, rb-zittn. 

Rotterdam. (Gn the dam 
or dike of the Rotter.) 

Rouen, roo-^ir', 

Roumania, rod-majfrH-a. 
(Country of the Romans.) 

Ronmelia. roo-meeftl-a, 

(Turkish corruption of 
Rmnania,) 

Rovuma. rfhtfoo^mah, 

Roxo, r&ho. 

RQgen, rug'frm, 

Ruska Povana, row^kopd- 
ynhfnd, 

Russia, rttoA1-a or rdd'*hl a, 

s. 

Sabine, m-heen*. 

Sable, OTj/ftV. (Sand.) 

Saco, saWko, 

Sacramento, sUk-ra-mBn'to. 

Sadao, sah-dawjt*, 

Rado, sah'do, 

Saora, mh'gah, 

Sas^halin, sah-gah-leen' , 

Satf'inaw. 

Sasfua la Grande, Mh'gwah- 

Inh'ffrahn'dajf, 
Sasrtienay, ^fifj-enm/' . 
Sahara, Mi-hnh'tah. (Desert.) 
Said, mh-eed*. 
Saigon, A'fjon', 
Saima, n'mah. 
Salado, mh-lnh'dn, 
Salem, »5'/!rm. (Peace.) 
Salina (U. S.). m-Wna. 
Salinas, sa-WnAt, (Salt 

works.) ' 
Bailee, mh'lmf. 
Salonica, mh-lo-ne'kaK 
Saltillo, mhfteVjio. 
Saluda, mh-lm'dah, 
Sal wen, snhl'ivPn. 
Salzburg, snhlU^hMrg, 
Samara, mh-mah-rah'. 
Samaran?. sah-mnh-rahmf', 
Samarcand. mhrn-er-kUnd' , 
Samisat, 9ih-me-^hi\ 
Samos, saifmfis. ( From Arab. 

Mtnta, "to project, to be 

prominent.") 
Samovedes, xthn-mi Mzf, 
San Antonio, $nhn-ahn-td'' 

nl-5. (St. Anthonv.) 
San Diego, nahn-dje'fijfgo, 
Sandomierz, sahn-do'Tne- 

nirzh. 
San Domingo, fahn-do- 

mlnrfffd, (Holv Sabbath.) 
Sandiis'kv. (Cold sprinar.) 
San Felipe, mhn-fay-le'pfiv. 
San Francis'co.(8t. Francis.) 
Sangamon, sang^gar-mGn, 



Sangar, aahn-gar', 

San Joaquin, Bahn-ho-dh- 

keen' or sahn-waw-keen' . 
San Jose, sahn-ho-tay' . (St. 

Joseph.) 
San Juan, mhn-hoo-ahn' or 

hwnhn. (St. John.) 
San Juan Bautista, sahn-hod- 

ahn*b(jw4e8'tah, 
San \MCBS^9ahn4dd'kahs. (St. 

Luke.) 
San Luis de Potosi, $ahn4d0' 

et'dny-po-tosee'. 
San Marino, aahn'jnah're'no. 
San Miguel, mthn-me-gH*. 

(St. Michael.) 
San Saba, tahn-Boh'hah, 
San Salvador, mhn-mhl-vah- 

dm*. (Holy Savior.) 
San Sebastian, aahn-say-bafiS' 

tt'Ohn'. 
Santa Barbara, tahn-tn-bar'' 

ha-ra, (St. Barbara.^ 
Santa Cniz, mhn*tah'krodi. 

(Holv cross.) 
Santa Fe, sdn-fa-fe' or MAn- 

tnh-fnv^. (Holy faith.) 
Santa Maura, aaKn'tah-mow'' 

rib. 
Santander, Mahn-tahn-dayr' . 
.^ntarem, aoKn-tah-rfN' , 
Sintee'. 
Santiago, sahn'ti-ah'ffd. (St. 

lago— t. «., St. James.) 
Santiago.de Oiba, tahn-tl- 

dk'gb-ddh'lmo'hah. 
Santorini, Mhn-tb-ri'nee. 
SAo Felipe de Bonguela, 

SOWN • fay - Wpay - day-hhi' 

ftrnflnh. 
Sfto Jofto. towjr-zho'OWJt'. 
Saone, ton, (The placid 

river.) 
Sfto Paulo, iowjf-pow'lo, 
Sapporo, Bohp-po'ro. 
Saranac, sOr-n-ndV, (Ind. 

River that flows under 

rock.) 
Saratoga, sdr-a-to'^n, (Ind. 

Place of miraculous waters 

in a rock.) 
Saratov, s&r-a-tlif. 
Sarawack, mh'rah*wahk or 

snh-Tfih'WnhV . 
Sardinia, sar-dln'^'a. 
Saskatchewan. gUs-kfich'^- 

wan. (Ind, Swift current.) 
Sa^sari, rnhf^inh-re. 
Satsuma. mhi-Md'mnh, 
Saugerties, sav/qer-tez. 
Saut de Saint Marie, too'de- 

fhit-may'fi. (Falls of St. 

Marv.) 
Savannah, m-vfin'na. 
Save, sahv or sayv, 
Scandinavia, akAn-di-nay'' 

Scheldt, fkm. 

Scbemnitz, shfm'nits. 

Schenectadv, ike-ni'tta-di. 
( Ind. River- valley beyond 
the pine trees.) 

Schiedam, akee-dnhm*. (On 
the dam or dike of the 
Schie.) 

Schleswig, shWtfig. (From 
the river SchU^ and urw, 
"a bay.") 

Schoodic, akoo'dik, (Ind. 
Burnt lands.) 

Srhuvler, tki'ler, 

Schnvlkill,<i:dd/'MI. (Dutch. 
Hidden creek.) 

Schwerin. ahjay-rhi'. 

Scilly, ifU'ti. 

Scind, And. (A collection 
of waters.) 

Scio, «'o. 

Scioto, 9%'b'td, 

Scot'land. (Land of the 
Scots.) 

Scutari, akdo'tnh-ree. (From 
Persian tukHdnr^ " messen- 
ger." Scutari was for- 
merly, and is now. a 
post-station for Asiatic 
couriers.) 

Searcv, ser^A. 

Seattle, se-dt't'l. 

Sebago, se-hnifgo. (Ind. 
R^on of river-lake.) 

Sebaistopol or Sevastopol, 



ae-vdi-^o'pol or ae-viWtd-pol. 

(City of Augtistus.) 
Secundo, my-koou'dib. (Sec- 
ond.) 
Segovia, aay-gb'veah, 
S^re, my^grav, 
Segura, my-gob^rah, 
Seine, saym. 
&e\vas, s^l'vas. 
Sena, aay'nah. 
Sendai, thi'di. 
Seneca, sin' e-ka. ((Corruption 

of sinnibnr, " vermilion.") 
Senegal, sht-i-gawV , 
Senegambia, ahi-e-gdrn'M-a. 

(Named from its situation 

between the Senegal and 

Gambia Rivers.) 
Sennaar, ahi-nar', 
Senne, tthi'ne. • 

Seres, sihr'h. 
Sereth, aaji-rH'. 
Sergipe del Rey, myr-zhV- 

paydft-rny. 
Serra Tabatinga, Or'rah-tah- 

hnh'tin'gnh. 
Serro Frio, t^r^rbfrtefb. (Cold 

mountains.) 
Servia, ser'tfl-a. 
Sesheke. my-ahnjfkah. 
Severo Vostochnoi, my-va^- 

rbvOs-tOk'noi. (North-east.) 
Sevier, sever'. 
Seville. «ft;^/ or je-rW. (Cor- 

mption of the Latin name 

Hispnlis.) 
Sevchelle, say-shfr, 
Shamo, shnh-mb*. 
Sbanchai, shdng'ht. 
Shannon, shdn'non, (Old 

river.) 
Shenandoah, shhi-fln-db^a, 
Shikoku, she-kb'kbb. 
Shilluks, shU-lbbk^. 
Shiraz, shFrahz, 
Shoya. shb'yah. 
Shreveport. shreev'pbrt, 
Shumla, shbbm'lah. 
Slam, si-dm' or sl-ahm*, 
Siberia, ai-WH-a. 
SIcllv, Afn-n. (Cut off) 
Sierra, se-Pr'mh. (A "saw.** 

Hence a mountain range, 

because at a distance it 

presents a notched appear- 
ance like the teeth of a 

saw.) 
Sierra Estrella, se-ir-rah-h- 

trH'jfoh. 
Sierra Guadarama, se-ir'rah' 

gwnh-TBnh'rah'mnh. 
Sierra Leone. A-fr'ra-te-b'ne 

or se-fr'rah-lay'b* nay. (lAon 

mountains.) 
Sierra Madre, mah'nrray. 

(Mother mountains.) 
Sierra Morena, mb-ray'nah. 

(Brown mountains.) 
Sierra Nevada, ne-vah^da. 

(Snowy mountain-ridge.) 
Sierra Toledo, tb4njfdb. 
Sihon, A-hbn' or H-hobn', 
Silan, se4ahn\ 
Silesia, si-lee'shi-a, 
Sillstria, rt-ft^M-a. 
Simferopol, Am-fer-b'pbl, 
Sinai, si'nny or /ii'«ay-t. 
SInaloa, An-ah-lb'nh. 
Qmg&Jiore, Ang-ga-pbr'. (CJity 

of lions.) 
Siout, se-bbf, 
Sioux, abb. 

Sirinagar, ArAn-a-gwr*. 
Sirocco. Ar-rdk'kb. 
Sisal, ae-stthV, 
Siwab, se'tvnh. 
Skag'er Rack. (An isthmus 

or promontory.) 
Skid'daw. 

Skowh^^an, akow-he'gan. 
Skye, sH. 
Skyros, ake'rba, 
Sligo, di'gb. 

Smyrna, amir'na. (Myrrh.) 
Soconusco, ab-kb-nbbt'kb. 
Socorro, ab-kbr'rd. 
Socotra, ab-kb'trah or adtd- 

trah. 
Sofala, ab-fah'lah or ab'fah- 

lah. 
5V>koto, m-kb-tb'. 
Solano, ab-lah'nb. 



Somali, sb-mawl'ee. 
Sombrerete, abm-hray-ray'' 

tay. 
Sombrero, sbm-bray'rb. 
Somme, abmm. 
Sonora, ab-nb'ra, 
Sooloo, sbb'lbb^, 
Sophia. sb-fVa. 
Sorata, sb-rah'tah. 
Sorel. ab-rH'. 
Soria. ab're-ah. 
Soudan, abb-^ahn', (The land 

of the blacks.) 
Spezia, aptd'zeah. 
Spitzberg'en. (Mountain 

with peaks.) 
Spree, ^yray. 
Squillace, skunl-Uih'chay, 
Staffa. 

Stanovoi, stah-nb-voi'. 
St. Augustine, sifnt-avhgiia- 

teen', 
Staunton (IT. S.). atahn'ton. 
St. Bias, shit-blahs'. 
St. Croix, ahu-kroy'. (Holy 

cross.) 
Steilacoom, aiiVa-kbbm or 

ate'la-kHm. 
Steppes, stipa, 
St. EtIenne, adst-ay-ti-hin'. 

(St, Stephen.) 
Stettin, rtft-ten'. 
Steubcnvllle, stu'ben-tfJ. 
St. Genevieve, ^aynt-jhi-e- 

Vflf. 

St. Heliere, sint'hH'yerx. 
St. Malo, adif-mO'lb'. 
Stock'holm. (Island formed 

bv stocks or piles.) 
Stolpemunde, atb^pe-muen- 

de. 
St. Paul de Loan'da. 
St. Pierre, ada-pe-ayr'. 
St. Quentin, anM-kbit-iAMf. 
Strabane, atra-Mn'. 
Stralsund. strahl'abbnd. 
Strasburg, atrds'barg. (Ca.stle 

or town upon the [old 

Romani highway.) 
Strelitz, slrajf'lUz. 
Stromboli, atrdm'bb-lee, 
St. Roque. ahit-rdt. 
St. TTbcs, shtf-ubz^, 
Suakin. swah'tln, 
Sucre, sbb-kra}f, 
Suez, abb'ex, 
Snir, ahbbr, 

Sumatra, abb-mahUrah. 
Sumbawa, aHm-baw'wa, 
Sumburgh, tflm'6flr-r5. 
Sun'apee. 
Sunda, aUn'da. 
Sungari, abbngah-rref. 
Sungaria, sbbng'pah're-ah, 
Superior. sbb'jie'r'i'Or, 
Surat. sbb-rahf, 
Surinam, sbb^-nahm*. 
Susquehanna, aHa-kwe-Mn'- 

na, 
Sutlege, aUt'f^'. 
Suwanee, su-wmp'nee, 
Swansea, swdu'se. 
Swatow, swah'tow*. 
Sweden, awe' den. (Country 

of the Suevi.) 
Sydney. Ad'nee. 
Svra, ae'rah. 
Syracuse, Ar'a-kua, 
Syria. Ar'\'a» 
Szamos. sb-mbsh'. 
Szegedin. sfgfdin'. 

T. 

Tabasco, fahMhs'kb. 

Tabreez, tnh-Wrez', 

Tacazze. tah-kafifsay. (The 
terrible; from its numer- 
ous cataracts.) 

Taconic, fah-kbn'U, 

Tafilett, tdf-UHf. 

Tagus, taifgHa. 

Tahiti, tah-hee'tl. 

Tahlequah, tah4e-kwah*. 

Taiba, fi'bah, 

Tai-yuen, tuybb-hi'. 

Talavera, tah-lahwrifrnh. 

Talcahuana, tahUkah-wah'- 
nah. 

Talladega, tdl-la-d?'na. 

Tallahassee, tOl-ia-Ma'aee, 
(Ind. Old town.) 



Tallapoosa, tdl-la-pbb'aa. 

(Ind. Swift water.) 
Tamatave, tah-mah'tahf. 
Tamaulipas, tah-mouhle'' 

paha, 
Tampa, tahm'pa. 
Tampico, talim-ne'kb. 
Tanganyika, tahn-gahn-yee^' 

kah. 
Tangier, tahn-Jer', 
Taos, tah'ba. 
Tapajos, tah-pah'zhba or tah- 

pah'hba. 
Taranto, tah'rahn-tb. 
Tarazona, (ah-rah-thb'nah. 
Tarbes, tdrb. 
Tarija, tah-re'hah. 
Tamopol, tar-nb'pbl. 
Tarragona, tar-rah-gb'nah, 
Tartarv, tar'ta-fi. 
Tashkend, tahsh-khuV. 
Tasmania, tifz-may'nt-a. 

(Named after Tasman, its 

discoverer.) 
Taudenv, tnu/de-nee. 
Taunton (U. S.\ tahn'ton. 
Tau'rus. (Lat. From Arab. 

tawr, "a mountain.") 
Tchad, chdd. 
Tcherkasi, chPr-kah'see. 
Tchemlgov, chfr-negbv'. 
Trhemowitz, chfr'noifita. 
Tchin-tou, cMng-i^, 
Tchoui, chbb'ee. 
Teentsin, tent-sen'. 
Tegucigalpa, tay-gbb^e-gahP- 

pah. 
Teheran, te-hrahn', 
Tehuantepec, tay-wahn-tav' 

pfV. 
Teify, Ct'vee. 
Ten^esvar, thn-^sh-vm* , 
TenerifTe. Ifn-er-Xf. 
Tennessee, thi-nff's'See' . (Ind. 

River of the Big Bend.) 
Tepeleni, tajt-pay^ay'nee, 
Tepic, tay-jtek'. 
Terceira.* th-sa^fe-rah. 
Terre Haute, th^reh-hbt. 

(High land.) 
Terra Nova, tfr-rah-nb'vah. 

(New land.) 
Tete, tajftny. 
Teulada, U^-bb-tnh'rnah. 
Texas, t^ka'aa. (Named fVom 

the Tfjas, or '• Friendly," 

Indians.) 
Texel, t^ka'rt, 
Thames, tfmz. 
Thebes, thed>t. 
Theiss, fij». 
Thian Shan, tee-ahn'ahahn. 

(Celestial mountains.) 
Thibet. Cib'ft or ti-bPt'. 
Thibodeaux, teb-b-dff. 
Thorn, tikn. 
Thur, tbbr. 

Tliuringian. thu-i'ln'ji-an, 
Tibboos. tlb-bbba^, 
Tiber, ei'her. 
TIbesty, te-bfa-tee'. 
TIburon, te-vob-rbn'. 
Ticino, te-che'nb. 
Ticonderoga, d-kdn-der-ffga. 
Tierra del Fuego, te-fr'rah^ 

dfl'fu-e'gb. (Land of fire.) 
TIete, te-aiftay. 
Tiflls, nf'teea^. 
Timbuctoo, ffm-ftflifc'^. 
Timor, te-mbr'. 
Timoriaut,/<-mor7(w£. (Sea- 
ward Timor.) 
Tioga, a-b'ga, (Ind. Swift 

current.) 
Tippecanoe. tip-pe-ka-nSff . 

(Ind. A kind of fish living 

in this branch of the 

Wabash.) 
Titicaca, ru-e-kah'kah, 
Tobago, tb-ba^fqb. 
Tobioue, tbh^k'. 
Tobolsk'. (Town on the 

Tobol.) 
Tocantins, tb-kakn-teena^ . 
Tokay, «-**»/. 
Tokio, tb'kt-b. 
Tolosa, tb-lb'aa. 
Tombigbee, tbm-blg'bee. 
Tomsk, (Town on the Tom.) 
Tonawanda. tdn-a-wbn'da. 
Tongking, tbng-keen'. 
Tongoy, tbn-g&l. 



Tooele, tbb^i. 

Topeka, tb-pe'ka. 

Tormes, tbr'mH. 

Toronto, tb-rbn'tb. (InA.Chy 
trees rising from iKe 
lake.) 

Torres tbHrfa. 

Tor'ricJ. (From Lat. tmn 
"to roast.") 

Tortugas, tbr-tob^gaa, (Tor- 
toises.) 

Toulon, tbb'lbM'. 

Toulouse, tob-lbbif. 

Tours, tobr. 

Towanda, tb-tpahn'da, 

Towatsi, ib-waht'see. 

Trafalgar, trdf-dl-gar'. 

Trans Caucasia, trdns-ktiw- 
kay'ah\-a. (Across the C^o- 
casus Mountains.) 

Trans Vaal, frtfnj-twAf. (Be- 
yond the two/, or river.) 

Transylvania. trdn-Al-w^- 
nl-a. (Across the wood.^ 

Trebizond, trfb1-z»nd. (Said 
to have been built in the 
shape of a trapezinro.) 

Tres Montes, trH-nOn'tts. 
(Three mountains.) 

Trieste, tre-lfsf or tri-H'tmi. 

Trinidad, Mn-1-<ted'. (Tnn- 
itv.) 

Tripoli, Mp'o-fl. {Urn 
cities. Three large towns 
formerly occupied the site 
of the present Tripoli.) 

Tripolizza, trepb-hCnh. 

Trop'ics. (Derived from tlie 
Greek trepb, "to turn," 
because the sun in hin an- 
nual cour»e— the ecIipHc 
— turns when he rparhes 
the signs of Oncer and 
Capricorn.) 

Troyes. trwah. 

Truxillo, trbb-heeTyd, 

Tsadda, fsdd'dah. 

Tsugaru, sbb-gah'rod. 

Tsuniga, abb-rob' gah. 

Tuaricks, tbb-ah-iW, 

Tuat, tbb-ahf. 

Tubac, tbb-bdkf. 

Tucson, tbb-abn' or tuk-fik', 

Tucuroan, tbb-kob-mahi'. 

Tulare, tbc-lah'ref. 

Tule, tb&le, (A bulrush.) 

Tundra, tUn'drd. 

Tunguragtia, tbbng-gCd-raV' 
gwah. 

Tunis, tu*iHa or tSffiAt. 

Turcoman, tbbr-kifman. 

Turin, tu'f\n or tu-An'. 

Turkestan, tbbr-kh-fahf. 
(Country of the Turks.) 

Tuscaloosa, <4*-lw-/oo'«. 
(Ind. Black warrior.) 

Tuscarora, tHa-ca-n'ra. 

Tuxpan, tbba-pahn'. 

Tyrol, tir'ol or U-rbf. 

u. 

Uaupes, wow'pfs. 

IFbeaa, bb-vayrmik, 

Ucayle, bb-B-ah'lay, 

ITist, ««. 

ITjiji. bb^ee'Jee, 

Xf\m,d6lm. 

Umbagog, Hm-hajfgbg. (Ind. 

(Hear lake.) 
Umea, b&mi-u. 
Umpqua, Ump'kwak, 
Ungava, Ung-gah'va. 
Upemavik, bo-pffna-Ak 
Upsal, Hp'aal. 
Ural, yooVaW. (Giidle.belt.) 
Urbana, fw-Mn'o. 
Ures, bb'rfa. 
Uruguay, u-rbb-ifwa}f or oo- 

rbb'gun', 
Utah,tt'taAora'tatr. (Named 

from the Vte Indians.) 
Utica, u'fi-ka. 
Utrecht, u'trekt. (Beyond 

"the passage" of the 

Rhine.) 
Utrera, oS-froy'roA. 

V. 

Vaigatch, n'gahtch, 
Valdai, vahVdi. 
Valdivia,«iAW?'»«-flA. iRi<* 
valley.) 
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Valence, ta-Wjw'. 

Valenciennes, viX-Vin^-inn' . 

VaIentia,«oA-i^'«/iV<i. i Pow- 
erful.) 

Vnletta. vah-Ut'tah, 

Vn^ladolid, vcUU-yah'TBo- 
Qnf, 

Valparaiso, vaJd-pah-rVad, 
(Vale of paradise. » 

Viikerde, vaM-vayr'day. 

Vancouver, vihn-koo'ver. 

Vaunes, vHn. 

Vanoa Levn, voA-n^'oA- 
fay'iw. 

Vindrenil, vo^ruV^ 

V Mle, *i'le. 

V 'nango, ve-ndng'go. 
Vendee, wdjhdaif. 
Venetia, ve-ni'M-ah. 
Veneriela, vfn-e-zwee'la. 

(Little Venice.) 
Venice, rtfnij. (Formerlv 

part of the province of 

Venetia.) 
Veri Cruz, vat^rah-krooth. 

(Tme cross.) 
Vennejo. ver-mai/hd. (Ver- 

miliim.) 
V.'nnont, ver-mSnt', (Green 

mountains.) 
Versailles, ver-myib^, 
Vesoul, ve^xooV. 
Vesuvius. ve-na'tft-iU, 
Vevay, ve-9ay'. 



Vienna, wf-^'na. (Abode of 
tlie Ven<ls.) 

Vienne. ve-hm*. 

Vi>?»», ve'go or vVgo. 

Viluine, ve-lnyn'. 

Villa del Fuerte, vel-ynh-dH- 
fwf^tay, (Town of the 
fort.) 

Villa Real, t^'yah-ray-ahV, 
(Royal town.) 

Villa Rica, vel'yah-re'kah. 
(Rich town.) 

Vincennes, i^n-8hiz\ 

yindhya, tfind'yaJi. 

Virgenes, vtrhay'iHtt. 

Virj^inia, ver-Jin'i-a. (Named 
in honor of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Virgin Queen.) 

Visa, ve'zah. 

Visen, ve'my-do. 

Vistula, vlffyoo-la. 

Viterl>o, vt-ter'bd. 

Vitnria. ve-to're-ah. 

Volcano. vdUkatfnd, (Name 
derived from Vuknnxu, 
" Vulcan," the pod of fire. 
According to the ancients, 
hiJi forgps were under 
Monnt Etna, as well as 
nn ler everv other buni- 
mt mountain ; hence the 
name. ) 

Volga, vim^gn or wdl'ga, 

Vosges,«dtA. 



W. 

Waag, voA^. 

Wabash, waw'biixh. (Ind. A 

cloud blown forwunl by 

an equinoctial wind.) 
Wabashaw, wah'ha-shaw, 
Wachusett, waw-cliU'aH, 

(Ind, The mountaui.) 
Waco, way'ko. 
Waday, vali'*R. 
Walisatch, wauhsdtch', 
Wallachia, wni^ay'H^, 

{ Countrv of theWallachs. ) 
Walla Walla, wdl'lft-wdl'la, 
Walloo8t4M»k. wdllooa'tddk, 
Walvrisch, wahl'tAah, 

(Whale.) 
Warsaw, toaw'tuiw. 
Wartha. vnr'taJt. 
Warwick (U. S.;, wdr'uflk or 

wdr'rU-. 
Washington, w^h'^ng-tun. 
Washita, wdsftl-taw. (Ind. 

Male deer. ) 
Waterloo, waw-Ur4<Mj' . 
Waukegan, wnw-kr'gan. 
Waukesha, waw'k^-ahaw, 
Weimar, vi'mtir. 
Wener, mj/ner, 
Wef<*»r, tvf'zer or vai/zer. 

(Wes*em rivor.) 
Westplialiri, wfH-fay'h-a. 

(Western country.) 



Wetter, wH'Ur or vi^ter, 

Wetumpka, we-tiimp'ka. 
(Ind. Tumbling water.) 

Weymouth, watfrnHth. 

(town at the mouth of 
the Wey.) 

Wichita, vfxchl-taw. 

Widin or Widdin, i^Uilii or 
v\d'\n. 

Wieliczka, vi-tlch'ka or 
v'ydAeh'kah. 

Wiesbaden, vU-hah'den, 

Wight, wU. (Ishuid of the 
WvU or JuUs.) 

Wilkes-Barre, nMka-hdr'n. 
(Named from John Wilkes 
and Col. Isaac Barre, de- 
fenders of colonial rights 
in the British Parliament) 

Willamette, vnl4ah'mft. 

Winnebigoshish, wln-ite-bl" 
go'sfiUh. 

Win'nipeg. (Ind. Turbid 
water.) 

Winnipegooe, vnn'nlpe-gddB. 

Winnipiseogee, u/tn-ne-pf- 
Sfiw'ke, (Beautiful lake 
among the highlands.) 

Winona, vfr-tio'na. (Ind. 
First-bom daughter.) 

Winooski. ufl-nwyk^. (Ind. 
Beautiful stone river.) 

Wittenburg, rtt'teii-bfrg, 

Woolwich, %i>66V}j, 



Woonsocket, wdon^»6k''ei, 
Worcester, wSdi'ter, 
Wrangell, ralmffgH. 
Wurtemburg. wur-thn.'bh'g, 
Wyandotte, wt-uu-iUit', 
Wyoiuuig, wi-o'viing. 



Xarayes, ahah-in'Bi, 
Xenia, ziifnX-a. 
Xeres, ftay'r^. 
Xhigu, shin-gdy, 
Xucar, hoo^laaur, 

Y. 

Yablonoi, yah-bld-^Mt^ , 

(Mountain of apples.) 
Yakutsk, yah-kooUkf, 
Yang tse Kiang, yUng-tse-ke- 

dug' . (Son of the ocean . ) 
Yaqui, ytdi-kee'. 
Yarkaud, yar-kand'. 
Yarmouth, yar'mikth. (Town 

at the moiith of the Yare.) 
Yazoo, ffnh'zoo or yaxfzoo. 
Yenesei, v^-e-Mv'e or yhi-i- 

9a}f, (New river.) 
Yeniseisk, yhn^-m^fi»k, 

(T<»wn on the Yenesei.) 
Yezo, yatfzo. 
Yokohama, yd-ho-Itah'mah. 

(Cross shore.) 
Yuukers, yUnk'en, 



Yosemite, yd-^ihrnTirti, 

Ypsilanti, \p^Udn*n. 

Yuctatan, yod-ka-tdn' or y6d- 
kah-tahn' , ( Ind. Juea tan, 
*' What do you sayf the 
answer given to the Span- 
iards who asked for the. 
name of the country.) 

Yukon, yik'kAn, 

Yuma, jfdd'mah, 

Yuth ia,* yod7* Ae-oA. 

Z. 

Zacatecas, tahk-a-ta^kai, 
Zacatula, mtk-kah'too'lak. 
Zaizan, zt-zahn', 
Zambesi, zdm^nitfA. 
Zamora. thah-mb'rah. 
Zante. zahn'tay. 
Zanzibar, z&H'afl-bar. (Sea- 

ooast of the Zangis, or 

negroes.) 
Zara, zah'rah. 

Zealand, zee'land. (Sea land.) 
Zhehol, zhAy-MT. 
Zone, zan, (Belt.) 
Zufii, zoon'yee or aobn-yetf, 
Zurich, tad&¥\k, 
Zutphen, tiU'fen. 
Zuyder Zee, ssi'der-zee. (South 

sea.) 
Zwellcndaro, zvetVlen-dHm. 
Zwolle^ twdl'U. 
Zytomir, zKU-o-mh', 



Etymological Vocabulary. 



Ab, M, anb, nwb, (Per. A river ; Pnnjaft, " five rixncrs.") 
Abad,flA-6aAd'. (Per. A city ; AUahoAad.^* city of Allah.") 
Aber, dft-er'. (Celt Month of a river ; .i6«rdeen, *' mouth 

of the Dee.") 
Agoa, ah'go-ah (Port.), agua, ah'gwah (Sp.), algne, aigues, 

(Ufg^ aiz, ayka (Fr). (Water. Agoa Fria, **cold water;" 

Agua Bulce, *' fresh water;" Atgues Mortes, "stagnant 

water;" ^ix-la-Chapelle, " waters of the chapel.") 
Wts, aJd-tah. (Mon. Gold; J/ta«, "golden mountain.") 
Anti, ant (Gr. Opposite ; .^ntorctic, ** opposite the Arctic") 
Ar. (Per. Warlike, brave. Common sufn.x to names of 

Eastern tribes, Bulgar, Tartar, Magyar.) 
Ard. (Celt Height, promontory ; .<4rrfennes, "heights.") 
Rib. (Arab. Gate or court ; Bo^vlon, " court of Belus ;" 

Aofr-el-Mandeb, "gate of tears.") 
Hil haht, plural baden. (Ger. Batli ; Carlsfti'/, "Charies^s 

bath." The same word occurs in French as baga or 

64111; in Italian as bagni; Bagnoles^ ^ffanit-du-Mont- 

d*Or, ^o^mdi Lucca.) 
Baliia (Sp.), bay (Eng.). (Bay or harbor. Bahia Honda, 

" deep bay ;" Bombay, " good harbor.") 
Bilt (C«lt Belt or strait; BaWc, sea of "belts.") 
B'lr. (Skr. Countrv ; MalaAor, " countrv of mountains.") 
Bas, bah (Fr.), bat baht (Ger.). (I»w'; Pays-JJ/w, "low 

country^' — i. e.,The Netherlands; i^o/avia, " low plain.") 
Baton, ftah ton', (Fr. A staff or stick ; Baton Rouge, "red 

stick.") 
Bean, 60, belle, bH. (Fr. BeauHfil ; J?<wiilicn, "beautiful 

place;" Belte Isle, "beautiful island.") 
Beleil, be4Mf. (Arab. Countrv ; Bded el Jered, " country 

of the date.") 
B^i, pen, ven. (Celt Mountain ; Ben Lommond, " beacon 

mountain ;" Apennines, Ceiv/mes. 
Blnnc, W-5jr (Fr.), bianco, blahn'ko (Sp.). (White; Mont 

Bline, " white mountain ;" Oape Blaoro, " white cape.") 
B»n, bojf. bonne. h9n (Fr.), bnena, bwaif-nah, buenos, 

hway-non fSp.>. (Good: Cipe ^oidiomme, "Cape (3ood- 

man;" Buenm Ayres. "p-itmI air.") 
Bnick (Ger.), bnisjge (Dutch). (A bridge; Innsftrucib or 

Inn^prucA, •* bridge over the Inn :" Bruges, " bridges,") 
B'id,6ddrf. (Ger. Dwelling; ^urfweiss,"wliite dwelling.") 
B ir;. (A. 8. and Ger. A castle or town. This word has 

iimny forms ; a«». bnrq, bourg, bffrmtgh, hvrrow, burjf, herrj/ ; 

An^i^^hurg, "citv of Ausrustus;" Edin'w/r^A, "citv of 

F/lwin or Odin ;" Canterftwry, ** citv of Kent.") 
B ni. (A. S. Brook ; Tyburn, " the Ty brook ;" also bom, 

bourne, bone, bronn, brunn.) 
B.'. (A. S. Town; Kirk^y, "chun»h town.") 
Ca.-'ter. (A. S. Camp, fortress, town. Also cettfer, Chester. 

Lanoojtfer, "fortress on thel^an:" Glnwreitter. "fair citv.") 
Hiow. (Chin. A town of the second cla««s; Chang- ^oin.) 
(^vita, cA^*e-toA(It.»,Ciu lad. the-od-THnhrrr' 'Sn.>. rProm 

Lat ekfitas, a city ; Oivita Vecchia, " old town ;" Citukul 

Real, "royal citv.") 
Cleve, clif. (A. S. Cliff: ^/Tvland, r7/^on.> 
0>mb. (A. 8. Vallev: Wvmmhe. "valley of the Wy;" 

Cumberland, "land of hollows.") 
Costa, kdf'tah (Sp.). cote, kot (Fr.\ (Coast; Cbsta Rica; 

*• rich roast ;" Chte d'Or, " cold coa.<" ) 
Cron, krnn, (Qer. crown : CW>ti<»*ndt, "cmwn city.") 
Cmi, krdoz (8p.). croix. hnpnh (Fr.). (Cf^^s; Vera Oruz, 

"true cross;" Sainte Oroir, "holy cross.") 



I Dam, dahrn. (Dutch. Dam or dike; Schieciam, " town on 
I the dam of the Schie.") 
Den. (A. S. Den or valley; W&lden, "woody den;" 

/)«iibigh, "dwelling in the vale.") 
Dhawala, da-ufOl'a. (Skr. White; /)Aat«iteghiri, "white 

mountain.") 
Dive. (Malay. Island; Malcftfes, "the thousand islands.") 
Dor, dur. (Br. River; Porchester, "camp by the river;" 

Zhirham, " home by the river.") 
Dorf. (Ger. Village, town ; Dusseltfoi/, ** village on the 

Dussel.") 
Dover. (A. 8. A ferry ; Answer, Wenrfoiw.) 
Dub. (Celt Black; Dublin, "black pool.") 
Dun, don. (Celt Hill or fort ; Dundee, " fort on the 

Tay;" Snowdon, "snow hill.") 
Ea, ey. (A. S. Island ; Anglesea, " isle of the Angles ;" 

Jersfy, "Csesar^s island.") 
Eaux, o. (Fr. Waters ; BordMuor, " border of the waters.") 
Erz, ^ts. (Ger. Ore; JEhrGebirge, "ore mountains.") 
Field, fi'i'ld. (Dan. Mountain-range; Dovrc^e^ " range 

of Dovre.") 
Folk. (A. 8. People; Suffolk, "south people.") 
Fond. (Fr. Bottom ; Fond du Lac, "end of the lake" 

— t. e., the end farthest from the outlet.) 
Fontaine, .fdn-tan', (Fr. Fountain ; Fwi/atnebleau — Fon- 
taine Belle Eau, "fountain of beautiful water.") 
Foo. (Chin. A city of the first class; Tai-yuen -/oo.) 
Ford (Eng.), ftirt (Ger.). (A ford; HererotJ, "army 

ford;" Frankyiir*, "ford of the Franks.") 
Gebirge, ge-b^ge. (Ger. Mountains; Erz Gdtirge.) 
Gl\m. gH-re. (Skr. Mountain; Dhawalao/im.) 
Gorod, go-rHd, grad, grahd. (Slav. Town ; rsoxgorod, "new 

town V Belgrade, *" white cit>'.") 
Guad. gwahd. (Sp. fW)m Kmh! wad, river; Guadalquivir, 

WW-al-kebeer. "the great river.") 
Hai, At. (Cliin. Port; Shang-Aat, "supreme port.") 
Ham. (A. S. Home; WaltA/rm, " home in the wood.") 
Haven. ^Eng. Haven, harbor: New Jfaven, Falrhaven.) 
Heilig, he'ig. (A. 8. Holy ; Hetignlanfl. " holy land.") 
Hima. fSkr. Snowy: i/iwi/?lnva, " abode of snow.") 
Ho. (Cliin. River ; Hoang-i/o. " yellow river.") 
Hi, lia. (Turk. 0>untry; Rumt/t or Roume/to, "country 

of the Romans.") 
Inver. dri-^h. Mouth of a river; Inverness, "mouth of 

the Ness.") 
Kiang. (Chin. River; Yang-tse-A'ttifiiy, " son of the ocean 

river.") 
Kill. (Dutch. Creek; SchnvlH//, "hidden creek.") 
Kirche (Ger), kirk (Scotch).' (Church; FunfHrcAen, "five 

churches;" Kirkhy, "church town.") 
Linsr. (C^in. Mountains; Nan-/«n^, "southern moun- 
tains.") 
I.v. (A. 8. Field : Beverfy, " field of the beaver.") 
Mark. (Scand. Territorv; Denmark, "territory of the 

Danes.") 
Mer. (Fr. Sea; Jferton, "sea town," Mersey, "sea 

island.") 
Minster (A. S.\ munster ^Ger.). (A monasterv; West- 

minster, " wp**t from St. Paul's;" Axmiti^ter, "monastery 

on the Axe.") 
Muhl. (Ger. Mill; ifaA/hauson, or Mulh&usen, "mill 

hoQseB"-«. e., *«miU village.") 



Negro. (Sp. Black ; Montenegro, "black mountiun.'*) 
Nether. (A. 8. Lower; AWAerlands.) 
Nevada. (Sp. White with snow; Sierra Nevada, "snow- 
clad mountain-chain.") 
Nov. (New. In diflTerent languages this word assumes 

various forms, as neu, nouveau, nova, ny, etc. ; A^ovgorod, 

New Zealand, Nova Scotia. AVbourg.) 
Oe, er'e. (Dan. Island ; Faroe, " sheep islands.") 
Paraiso. (Sp. Paradise ; Valporaifo, " vale of paradise.") 
Pe. (Chin. North ; Peking, "northern capital.") 
Phil. (Gr. Love; Phiiadelphia, "city of brotherly 

love.") 
Polls, pol, poll. (Gr. Citv; Constantinqpfe, "citv of Con- 

stantine;^' Tripoli, "three cities;" 8&>adopol, "city of 

Augustus.") 
Pont pON. (Fr. Bridge ; Negropon<, " black bridge.") 
Poor, pore. (Hind. City ; Cawnpoor, " city of a khan.") 
Punta. (Sp. Point; Punta Arenas, "point of sand.") 
Putra. (Skr. Son ; Brahma;>u<ra, "son of Brahma.") 
Real, ray-flA/'. (Fr. Roval; Montreo/, " moimt royal.") 
Rico, re^ko, rica, ree'kah. (Port. Rich ; Porto Bieo, " nch 

port;" Costa Bica, "rich coast.") 
Riesen. ree'zen. (Ger. Giant ; Rieten Gebiige, " giant moun- 
tains.") 
Rio, ree'o. (Sp. River; Rio Grande, "weat river.") 
Ruhe. (Ger. Rest ; CarisruAe, " Charies's rest.") 
Sabs. (Ger. Salt ; SoZzburg, " salt castle ;" Sahgnih, " salt- 
mine.") 
Saut (Fr. Waterfall; Saut St Marie, "fells of St 

Mary.") 
Sene, sippi. (Ind. River, running water; Missisnjipi, 

" fiither of running waters." ) 
Shire. (A. 8. To shear or divide; a county; ChetAtre, 

"county of Chester.") 
Sierra. (Sp. A saw ; mountain-range ; Sierra Leone.) 
Sk. (Russ. Town ; Tom;»il-, " town on the Tom River.") 
Stan. «faAn. (Per. Countrv; Hi ndu«<an, " country of tne 

Hindus;" Turkeston, "countr\' of the Turks.") 
Stol. (A. S. Place ; hnatol, *' bright or pleasant pla<«.") 
Tierra. (Sp. Land ; TVerm del Fuego, *' land of firt. ) 
Ton. (Eng. Town ; Nor/ow, "nc»rth town.") 
Tricht, trecht. (Danish, fVom I^t. frtijectug, a " passage ;'* 
■ 'Maestricht, " the passage of the Meuse ;" Vtrecht \LAt. 

Ultra Trajectimil, " bevond the passage"— of the Rhine.) 
Tuck. (Ind. A river where the water is rough ; Nauga- 

tuck.) 
Ural. (Russ. Girdle; belt; £^2 mountains.) 
Vaal. (Dutch. River; Transtwa/, " across the river.") 
Val. (Sp. Valley; Fa/paraiso, "vale of paradise.") 
Veochio, vecchia. (Port. Old ; Porto Vecchio, " old port;" 

avita FeccAui, "old city.") 
Villa. (It and Sp. Town : Villa Nova, " new town.") 
Wad or wady. (River. See Guad.) 
Weiss, rw. (Ger. White; lFe»Mkirch, "white church;** 

Budirrwjt, "white dwelling.") 
Wich, wick. (A. S. Town; Greenup, "green village;" 

Wanncil-, "garrison town.") 
Yang. (Chin. Male child; Yang-tse-Kiang, "son of the 

ocean.") 
Ynr. gar. (Celt Rapid or turbid; Yare, Farmoutb, 

Garonne.) 
Zuyder. (Ger. South ; Zuyder Zee, "south sea.*') 
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Geographical and Statistical Tables. 



DIMENSIONS OF THE EARTH 

(69. 1 mUts iolPai Equaior), Miles. 

Polar Diameter 7*^ 

F<qiuu>rial Diameter 7t935 

£quatorial Circumference 34*^ 

Area of the Land-Surface. sq.in{ie>. 

Eastern Continent 31,640,000 

Wesiern Continent 16,338,000 

Oceanicit (including Malaysia) ; . . 4,230,000 

South Polar Lands 353,000 

Total 53,361,000 

Area of the Water-Surface. 

Pacific Ocean 75,000,000 

Atlantic Ocean 33,000,000 

Indian Ocenn . ^ 33,000,000 

Antarctic Ocean 7,000,000 

Arctic Ocean .|,ooo,ooo 

Inland Waters 739,000 

Total 144,739,000 

Proportion of land- to water-surface, about s to 3. 

Lengrth of Coast-Line. 

{Ih round numbers ^ not including islands) 



Europe . . . . 
North America 
South America . 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia . . . 



Coast-line 
in miles. 



30,000 
30/)Oo 
17,000 
35,500 
i6,aoo 
8,760 



Area in 
sq. miles. 



3,900,000 
9,300,000 
6,900,000 
16,000,000 
11,500,000* 
3,900,000 



Area to one 
mile of coast 
in M). miles. 



»95 
310 
400 
450 
710 
340 



AREAS OF THE PRINCIPAL ISLANDS. 

America. sq.miies. 

Greenland 837,776 

Cuba 45,884 

Iceland 40,436 

Newfoundland 43,733 

Hayti 29,829 

Vancouver '8,937 

Marajo 5,160 

Jamaica ^*'2^ 

Chiloe 3,980 

Porto Rico 3,531 

Europe. 

Great Britain 88,649 

Ireland 33.53t 

Sicily 9,939 

Sardinia 9,297 

Corsica 3,378 

Asia. 

Nippon or Hondo 87,500 

Saghalin 47*500 

Yeao 36,300 

Ceylon 34*818 

Hainan *3'25' 

Formosa '3-867 

Kiushiu 11.388 

hhikoku 7,034 

Africa. 

Madagascar with ^nrmuniling i<«land^) 

Tenenffe 



339,328 
&80 



Ocean ica. 

Australia (with Melville, Frazer and Kangaroo Islands) . 3, 

Borneo 

Papua 

Sumatra 

Celebes 

Luzon 

New Zealand Group 

lava 

Mindanao 

Tasmania 

Timor 

New Caledonia 

Hawaii 



AREAS OF THE PRINCIPAL LAKES 



►945.339 
378,100 
233,100 
180,407 
77,374 

104,663 
50,864 
35,900 
36,315 
31,840 
6,775 
4,387 



Sq. miles. 

Caspian Sea 169,700 

Lake Superior .... 3i,4>o 

Victoria Nyanza . . . 36,600 

Aral Sea 35,913 

Michigan 35,600 

Huron 33,800 

Tchad ?i3,ooo 

Baikal 13,500 

Erie - . . 9,500 

Great Ke.ir Lake . . . 9.300 

Tanganyika 9,340 

Winnipeg 8,900 

Great Slave Lake . . . 8,300 

Nyassa 8,3oo 

Ontario 7>3oo 

Bulkash 6,400 

Ladoga 6,190 

Maracaybo 5,300 

Onega 4,900 

Bangweolo t4,45o 

Titicaca 4.000 

Tengri-Nor 3.600 

Nicantgiia 3,500 

Great Salt Lake . . . 3,300 

Athabasca 3,aoo 



Eyre 

Poyang 

Torrens 

Gairdner 

Wener 

Kuku-Nor 

Albert Nyanza .... 

Peipus 

Urmiah 

Moero 

Van 

Chapala 

Saima 

Tzana or Dembea . . 
Albert Edward Nyanza 

Wetter 

Enara 

Dead Sea 

Lake of the Woods . . 

Moelar 

Neami 

Balaton 

I A. man or Geneva . . 

Constance 

Garda 



Sq. miles. 

3,000 

3,080 

3,800 

3,400 

3.300 

3,040 

9,000 

1,930 

1,700 

T',700 

. . «,4'4 

»,33i 

1.200 

1,050 

Ti.ooo 

800 

689 

500 

500 

330 

300 

355 

940 

190 

140 



HEIGHTS OF THE PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS. 
North America. 

Fe^ 

Mount St. Elias, Alaska 19,500 

Mount Wrangel, Alaska, V. (r.^K0/ra«<y) 719,000 

Oriuba, Mexico, V *7»*Z9 

Popocatepetl, Mexico. V 17,784 

Mount Hooker, Britisn North America ti6,75o 

Iztaccihuatl, Mexico, V XS.708 

Mount Whitney. California 14,898 

Mount Fairweatner, Alaska 14,708 

Mount Rainier, Washington Territory I4,444 

Mount Shasta, California, V X4,443 

Long's Peak, Colorado 14,371 

Uncompahgre Peak, Colorado X4>335 

Pike's Peak, Colorado 14,147 

Mount Brewer, California >3,88o 

Fuego, Guatemala, V 13,800 

Agua, Guatemala, V 13*758 

Spanish Peaks, Colorado i3,6ao 

Fremont's Peak, Wyoming Territory i3,57o 

Mount Hayden, Utah 13,500 

Colima, Mexico, V 13,750 

llyanna, Alaska, V 13,060 

Mount Hood. Oregon 11,335 

Mount St. Helen's, Washington Territory', V 9*75^ 

Mount St. John's, California 8,000 

Mount Victoria, Vancouver Island 7>434 

Black D6me or Mount Mitchell ^highest peak ), N. Carolina. 6,688 

Clingman's l>Ome, North Carohnu and I'enneFsee .... 6,660 

Mount Washin^on, New H.impahire 6,388 

Mount Katahdin, Maine 5,300 

Mount Marcy. New York 5,403 

Mount Mansfield, Vermont 4>43o 

ioruHo, Mexico, V 4,365 

lount Forbes, British Noith America 3,451 

South America. 

Aconcngua, Chill, V 33,869 

Nevado de Sorata^ Bolivia 33,381 

Nevado d'lllimani, Bolivia 31,150 

Nevado d'lllampu, Bolivia 31,043 

Sahama, Peru 30,970 

Uullailaco, Chili ao,8oo 

Chimbor.tzo, Ecuador, V 30,696 

Arequipa, Peru, V 30,330 

Supaiwasi or Huaina Potosi, Bolivia 30,163 

CotopaKi, Elcuadur, V 19,533 

Cayamb^-Urcu, Ecuador, V 10,840 

Amisan.1, Ecuador, V 18,846 

Tolima, Culumhia.V , 18,476 

Pichinclia, Ecuador, V 15,640 

ltatiaia-A:i-iU, Brazil 10,040 

Europe. 

Elbruz, Caucasus Mountains 18,493 

Kasbedc, Caucasus Mountains 16,540 

Mont Blanc, Alps Mountains 15,811 

Monte Rosa, Alps Mountains X5,3o8 

Finstcr-Aarhom, Alps Mountains 14.006 

Gross-Glockner, Aim Mountains 13,100 

Mulahacen. Sierra Nevada, Spain 11.658 

Pic de Nctnou or Maludetta, Pyrenees Mountains .... it,i68 

Etna, Sicily, V 10,674 

Gran Sa&HO d' Italia, A Pennine Mounuins 10,154 

Mount Olympos, Balkan Peninsula 9>75^ 

Mount I'atra, Carpathian Mountains 8,779 

Ymesfield, Scandinavian Alps ^'^2*^ 

Mount Negoi, Tnin>(ylvanian Alps 8,480 

The Psilonii (Ida), Candia 8,c6o 

Snoehaetten. Scandlnnvian Alps • • • 7.549 

Mount D'Or, Central Plateau. Frarce 6.188 

Iremel, Ural Mountains 5,075 

Hekla, Iceland, V 5.110 

Ben Nevis. Grampian Mountains 4.368 

Vesuvius. Italy, V 3.948 

Stromboli, Lip.iri Islands, V 3,957 

Asia. 

\B'A f Mount Everest or Gaurisankar, Himalaya Mts. . . 39,ooa 

JeS J Kunchlnginga. Himalaya Mounuins 38,158 

lf% * 1 Dhawalagirf, Himalaya Mountains 38,000 

S 2^ i Mount Dapsang. Karakonun Mountains 37,000 

Hindu Kush,Alkhanlsun, several peaks i8.ajo to ao,ooo 

Demavend or Elooorz. Persia, V 18,846 

Tengri-Shan, Thian-Shan Mountains , 18,586 

Ararat, Turkey 17,360 

Bieluca/ Altai Motmuiins 13,790 

Mount Fuji or Fusiyama, Japan, V 13,450 

Dhor el IChodib, Lebanon 10,061 

Sinai, Arabia 9,304 

Adam's Peak, Ceylon 7,430 

Africa. 

Kilim.i-Njaro, Eastern Africa '8,709 

Kuwenzori 18,000 

Wosho, Plateau of Abys&lnia 18,000 

Kenia, Eastern Africa 17,384 

Ris Dashan, Plateau of Abyssinia 15,159 

Gambaragara, Central Africa f 15,000 

Cameroon, Guinea, V 13,136 

Teneriffe, Canary Islands, V 13,189 

Alashin or Mount Miltsin, Marocco ?i3,ooo 

Cathkin. Southern Africa io,357 

Tziafazanova, Madagascar 8,947 

Ocean ica. 

Mauna Kea, Sandwich Islands 13.953 

Mount Kini-Balu Borneo 13,694 

Mauna Loa, Sandwich Islands, V 13,675 

Owen Stanley, Papiia Ti3,3o5 

Mount Korinji, Sumatra 13,340 

Semeru, Java 13,130 

Dempo, Sumatra, V 10,490 

Tierimai, lava, V 10.069 

Mount Ophir. Sumatra 0,633 

Egmont, New Zealand, V 8.370 

Mayon, Luzon, V 7,163 

Mount Townsend. Australia 7,351 

Orohena. T.ihiti 7.339 

i((isciif«kn, Australia 7*176 

Moimt Hoiham.Austnilia 6,41x4 

Kilauea.SHudwich islands, V 3,870 



DRAINAGE OF THE WORLD. 
Nortli America. 



Principal Rivbks. 



MiMiMippi River. 
Mississippi proper, 

3,600 m. 
Missouri and Lower 
Mississippi, 4,300 m. 



Tribvtakiis. 



Lower Mississippi . 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Arkansas 

Red 

Small Tributaries . 



Approzimste 

Leurtli Areao(Badm 

in milea. in sq. ■ %< ! «, 



Entire Mi^si^^ippi Basin . 

Mackenzie 

St. Lawrence .... 
Saskatchewan . . . 

Columbia 

Colorado (del Norte) . 
Rio* Grande (del Norte 

Yukon River 

Rlu Grande (Mexico) . 

Sacramento 

San Joaquin .... 

Rio Brazos 

Rio Colorado, Texas 

Alabama 

St. John 

Susquehanna .... 

Hudson 

Connecticut 



Great Interior Baein aoQ,ooo 

South America. 



1,300 
8,900 

1,350 
1,500 

S,300 



3,300 

a,ooo 
3,000 

XJQKXi 
tfiOO 

1,500 
1,700 
450 
490 
400 
650 
650 
650 
450 
400 
335 
350 



i65/>oo 

530,000 
*lOfiOO 

190,000 
JS/xjo 

OO/MO 

400,000 
480,000 
300/xx) 
360,000 
340,000 

300,000 

160,000 

66,000 

35,000 
30,000 
30.000 
35,000 
35.000 

13/>00 

10,600 



Amason River. 

Proper course, 
3,750 miles. 



Madeira .... 
Rio Negro . . . 
Tocantins .... 
I'apajoz .... 
Ucayali .... 
Purus ..... 
XIngu ..... 

Yapura 

Small Tribuuries 
Entire Amaxon River Baein 
Rio Parana 
and 



a,3oo 
z,6oo 
1,600 
1,300 
1,400 
1,300 
1,500 

S,300 



. 9,360,000 

Paraguay ...... 1,400 

Uruguay i,oco 

Pilcomayo .... 

Verroejo 

Small I'ributaries . 



La Plata River. 
Proper course, 
3,300 miles. 
Entire Parana and La Plata Basin . 1,380,000 



S 



Orinoco .__.... 

Rio San Francisco . . 

Rio Vermejo, Salado, II 

or Colorado del Sur. j 

Magdalena 

Rio Negro del Sur. . . 



1,500 
1,500 



750 
750 



360,000 
290,000 

300,000 

160,000 
i5o/x)o 
140,000 
140,000 

745/»o 



570,000 
160,000 

00/500 
60,000 
500,000 



350.000 
360,000 



90,000 

y>fioo 



Europe. 



Danube River. 

Danube proper, 

1,735 miles. 

Dnieper 


Pruth 

Theiss 

Drave 

Save 


3«o 

550 
1,330 
1,100 

z.ooo 
s,ooo 

IS 
E 

600 

550 

iS 

49* 

315 

550 
500 
450 
400 
350 


315,000 


Don 




170,000 
130,000 


Dvina 




Petchora ....... 




Rhin 

^ btula 


Meuse 

Rhine proper .... 


90,000 

69,000 
60,000 


F.IIh; 




Bug 




57,000 
53.000 
44/^00 


Loire 




Duna 




Rh6ne 




37,000 


P6 




31,000 
87,000 


Garonne-Gironde . . . 




Seine 




33,000 
6,aoo 


Thames 










Guadiana . 






Douro ........ 




170,000 


Gu^dalauivir 






Ebro 







Aralo-Caspian Basin and other Interior 
Volga . . . 



Tarim . . . , 
Amu-Daria* . 
Ural ... . 
.Syr-Daria . . 
Hilmend . . 



r Volga proper . 
( Kama 



Basins of Asia. 


3,500 
.1,400 


} 


550,000 


s,ioo 




330,000 


1*300 




330,000 


950 




105/100 


z,soo 




100,000 


800 




80,000 



Obe 

Yenisei- Angara . . 
Yang-Tse-Kiang* 
Lena 



A sia, 

Obe proper . . 
Irtysn . . 



Amoor 

Ho«ng-Ho 

Brahmaputra 

Ganges 

Indus 

Mecon (Cambodia Riv.) 

Shat el Arab ....<! 



Euphrates 

Tigris 

Shat-el-Arab proper . 

Africa. 



3/»o 


1,900 


3,400 


3,330 


3,700 


3,650 


a,8oo 


i!6oo 


1,850 


3,500 


».75o 


1,150 


I30 



1,350,0a/ 

1,050,000 
950,000 
750,000 

730.000 

700,000 

450,000 
430,000 
400,000 
400,000 

ay>fioo 



Nile. 

Congo . 
Niger. . 
Zambezi 
Orange . 



Bahr*elAbiad&Nile 
Blue Nile 



06eanlca. 



?4,ioo 
900 
3.000 
3,000 
1,600 
1,000 



}'■ 



,400,000 

1,350.000 

1,150,000 

900,000 

440fiao 



Murray . 



. I i,5Co I 50o/»o 



* Rio, Daria, Kiang and Bohr meaa " river.'* 
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HORTH AXBBIOA. 



Central 
America 



British North America, omitttng the Ber- 
mudas and the West Indies 

British Hi)nduras 

Guatemalu 

Salvador 

Nicaragua 

Honduras 

[ Costa Rica 

Iceland and Greenland (Danish) . . . . 

Mexico 

United States and Territories, 
including the U. S. portion 
of the Great Lakes .... 

Alaska Terriiory 

West Indies (including Miquelon and| 

Bermuda, and omitting Trinidad. Cu- V 

ra^oa, etc., belonging to S. America) j 

Total 



United 
States 



Area in 
sq. miles. 



Population. 



SOUTH AMERIOA. 

Argentine Kepublic 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chili 

Colombia (United States of) 

Ecuador (with Galapag'S Island) . . . 

Paraguay 

Peru (without Tacna, etc.) 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

( Dutch, with Cura^oa, etc. . 
Guiana •< Biiti.th, with Trinidad, etc. 

( French 

Falkland Islands 

Total 



EUROPE 

Austria-Hungary 

Bosnia, Herzegovina and Nov! Bazar . . 

Liechtenstein 

Belgium 

Dennsark (with Faroe Islands) 

France (with Corsica) 

German Empire 

Great Briuin, Ireland and Islands . . . 

Malta, Gibraltar 

Greece (with Islands and Thosaly) . . 
Italy (including Sicily and Sardinia) . . 

Montenegro 

Monaco, San Marino and Andorra . . . 

Netherlands 

Luxemburg 

Portugal 

Azore Islands 

Madeira Islands 

Roumania 

Russia in Europe (with Cis-Caucasia, 

Nova Zcmbla and Sea of Azov) . . . 

Scrvia 

Spain (without the Canary Islands) . . . 
Sweden and f Sweden 

Norway ( Norway 

Switzerland 

L;«kcs Constance and Geneva 

Turkey (Posses!«ions in Europe) .... 

Bulgaria and Eastern Koumelia . . . 
Spitzbergen, Franz-josef Land, and Jan 

Mayen 

Total 



ASIA (EXOLUDINO MALATSU). 

AfghanUun and Kafiristan 

Arabia Independent 

Turkish 

Beloochistan 

British India 

Chinese Empire 

Corea (Independent Kingdom of) ... 
Cyprus, Aden, Hong-Kong. etc. (G. B.) 
French Possessions, including lonquin, 
Anara, Cambodia, etc 

Iapan 
Lhiva, Bokhara, Pamir 

Nepal, Bhotan, etc 

' Persia 

Portuguese Hindostan and Macao . . . 

Russia in Asia 

l-iam 

Turkey in Asia, excluding Turkish Arabia 
Total 



AFRICA. 

Abyssinia (Italian Protectorate) .... 

Algeria (to France) 

British South. Africa (other than Cape 

Colony, etc.) 

Cape Colony (British) 

Confo Sute 

Egypt (to Waday Halfa^ 

Egyptian Soudan and Nubia 

Oerman Possessions in South Africa . . 

Marocco 

Natal (British) 

Orange Free Sute 

Portuguese Possessions in South Africa . 

Sahara 

Somauli Land (including Sicotra) . . . 

Soudan and Upper Guinea 

South African Kepublic 

Tripoli 

Tunis (to France) 



3.777.550 

8.39a 

48.303 

8,t35 

47.859 

46,364 

20,877 

878,303 

75«.584 



3.090,777 
577.390 



AFRICA (Oontiiiaed). 



Area in 
sq. miles. 



5,037,698 ' 
37.668 

1,460,017 
663,613 
3".845 ! 
33>.9«7 
314,364 

79.445 
",395,7»a 



ISLANDS. 

Canarv Islands 

Cape Verde Islands 

Madagascar and Comoro Islands . 

Other Islands 

Total 



a.944 

1.487 

a»9.3a8 

3.903 



Population. 



387,738 

110,926 

3.582,6x> 

<6a.8<7 




1,077,033 
5i5.»56 

3,238,453 
399,626 

464,537 

118,646 ^ 
97.7'«6 

439,oM 
6»/?99 

403,«^7 
49,848 
88,652 
30,465 
6,574 



6,887.794 I 



361,318 

33,572 

".374 I 

>5.a95 

907,116 

ao9,995 

121,483 

127 

a5.t43 

1x0,657 

3,506 

306 
13,743 

34,5^ 
932 

50,589 

2,198,487 

18,576 

«9«.994 

«73.974 

"5,598 

15,761 

43« 

J05.234 

37,3''a 

46,180 



3.948.530 



«».77P 
959.a74 
752 



«.759,5«4 

4,^91 ,93 « 

84.4a4 

",73« 

189,302 
M7.629 
127,805 

635,161 

6,465.339 
308,893 

535.6^ 



16,182.433 



•96.147 
a57,578 

748.876 
323,422 
865.383 
361,134 
758,949 
691.373 

3'3'J:!! 
17,696 

50,465 
836,836 

a,386,35a 
812.630 

2,310,399 
"3,634 
399,012 
44,906 



3,203.700 

1,434,800 

14,600,000 

3,165,300 

3,331,052 

1,304.(304 

330,000 

3,980,000 

711,700 

3,338,900 

66,037 

282,066 

85,797 

1,926 

33Ts6T,8to 



OCEAHICA. 

MALAYSIA. 

Java and Maduni 

Sumatra Group 

Borneo Group 

Celebes Islands 

smaller Sunda Islands 

Philippine and Sooloo Islands 

Spice Islands 

Andaman und Nicobar Islands 

Other Islands 

Toul Malaysia 

AUSIRALASIA AND POLYNESIA. 

Austnttia and Coast Isbnds 

Tasmania .* 

New Zealand Group 

Papua or New Guinea Group 

Sandwich Islands 

Feejee Islands 

Samoa and Tonga Islands 

Other Islands 

Total Atistralasia and Polynesia . 

Total Oceanica. includitag Malaysia 



42,630,650 

«,489,o9« 

9,593 

6,003,798 

a,i85,i59 

38.318,903 

49.4a4,«35 
37,888,153 
«99,3>7 
2,317,000 
30,158,408 
200,000 
27,324 
4,558.095 
211,088 
4,306,554 ! 
269,401 1 
> 33,955 I 
5,000,00c 

98,840,489 

a.i57.477 
17.246.688 I 

4.774,409 
«,999,»76 
2,993.334 

8,907.375 
3.« 54,375 



RECAPirULATIOH. 

North America (with Greenland, etc.) 

South America 

Europe (with Nova Zembla. etc.) . . 
Asia (not including Malaysia) .... 

Africa 

Oceanica 

South Polar Regions 

Total 



360,580,788 



2,143.000 
1,050,000 

t, 030,000 

293,383,000 

361,500,000 

10,519,000 

534,ao» 

19,197,000 

40,073,020 

1,780,000 

3,360,000 

7,50o,ax) 

585,000 

«4.«»6,793 
9,000,000 

14.439,147 



783.697,a5« 



4,500.000 
3,855,000 

s.158,633 

',525,739 
14.100,000 

6,818,000 
10,830,000 

^,100,000 

8,016,000 

536.629 

308,000 

13,200,000 

2,500,000 

13,093,000 

76,33^.000 

679,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 



WEST INDIES IH DETAIL. 

H^y^SSl^Lica: ::::::::: 

Cuba (with Dependencies) 

Jamaica and Oymans 

Porto Rico 

Antigua and Barbuda 

Bahamas (Caicos, Turks, etc.) . . . . 

Barbadoes 

Bermudas 

Dominica 

Grenada and Grenadines 

Montserrat 

Nevis, Redonda. Virgin Islands . . . 
St. Christopher and AnguiUa . . . . 

Sta. Lucia 

St. Vincent 

Tobago 

Sta. Crui 

St. Thomas and St. John 

Guadeloupe and Dependencies . . . . 

Martinique 

St. Eustatius, St. Martin, etc 

Cura^ua. Buen Ay re. Trinidad, etc. . 
Total 



BRITISH EMPIRE IH DETAIL. 

IN EVKOPB. 

Great Britain and Ireland 

England 

Wales 

Scotland and Islands 

Ireland 

Isle of Man 

Channel Islands 

Gibralur and Malta 



IN ASIA. 

British India 

India Proper 

Ceylon (including Maldive Is.) 

Burmah 

Tributary Burmese States . . 

Straits Settlements, etc. . . . 
Cyprus, Aden, Hong-Kong, etc. 



IN AFRICA. 

Cape Colony, Natal, etc 

Other African Possessions, Protectorates, 
etc.* 

IN AMERICA. 

Dominion of Caiuda 

8uebec 
ntario 

Nova 5>cotia 

New Brunswick 

Prince Edward Island 

ManiioK*) 

British Columbia 

Assiniboia, Alberta. Saskatchewan . . 

Unorganized Territory 

Arctic Islands 

Canadian Portion of the Great Lakes . 
• Not including " Spheres uf lafluence." 



".5'4.985 



50.864 

180.407 

284.375 

77.274 

35.163 

114,361 

20.439 

3.»93 

7.775 



773,851 



2,945.229 
26,215 
»C4,663 

6,567 
8.045 
1.461 

5»,958 

3.456,103 



4.229.95 4 



9,349.74« 
6,887,794 
3,942,530 
16,183,413 

4,229,954 
253,678 



52.361,115 



9.266 

20,563 

45,884 

4,4»8 

3,531 

170 

5,615 

166 

»9 
291 
z66 

3« 
III 
too 
237 
M7 
«»4 

84 

58 
723 
381 

3« 
2.292 



94.398 



121,483 

50.823 

7.363 

30,463 

32.53* 

227 

76 

127 



«.759.5«4 

«.4i«.536 

34,8x8 

l6o,3SO 

138.190 
34.750 
«»,73» 



240.118 
748,876 



3.614.813 
'93.367 
233.001 
20,907 
27,960 
2,133 
65.988 
384.996 
301.557 
1,865,442 
503,368 
27,094 



'.479*488,670 



168,49 7,091 




45,141,968 



88,005,600 
33.565,883 
360,580,788 
783.697.251 
'68,497,091 
45,t4',968 



5,488,400 



37,888,153 

27,482.104 

1,518,914 

4.033.'03 

4,706,162 

55,598 

93,372 

'99.3»7 

992,382,000 
278,582,000 
3,038,000 
7,554.000 
2,050.000 
1.158.000 
534,29' 

3,063.368 
2,158,632 



4,830,366 

1,488.586 

2,112,989 

450,523 

321.204 

109.088 

154,442 

9^.767 

67.554 

32,168 

955 



BRITISH EMPIRE (Gontiniied). 



Newfoundland 

East Labrador 

British Honduras 

British West Indies and Bermuda Is. . 

British Guiana 

1 rinidad, Falkland, and S. Georgia Is 

IN OCBANICA. 

Australia and Const Islands 

New South Wales 

Victoria. . . . ; 

Queensland 

South and North Australia . . . . 

West Australia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand and Norfolk 

British Borneo 

British New Guinea 

Feejee Islands 

Total 



OERMAH EMPIRE IH DETAIL. 

Kingdom of Pi^la 

" Ba^ria 

** Wurtemberg 

" " Saxony 

Grand Duchy of Baden 

** ** *• Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

" ** " Mecklenburg-Strclitx . 

" " Hesse 

•' •* *• Oldenbufv 

" " " Saxe-Weimar 

Dtichy of Anhalt 

** *• Brunswick 

** •* Saxe-Altenbun 

*• *• Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

" " Saxe-Meininsen 

Principality of Lippe-Detmold .... 
" ** Lippe-Schaumburg . . . 

" Reuss-Schleiti 

" •* R«us-Grcitz 

" ** Schwartxburg-Rudolstadt 
" " " -Sondershausen 

" Waldeck 

City of Hamburg 

" " Bremen 

" ;* Lubeck 

Province of Alsace and Lorraine .... 

Possessions in Africa 

'* " Oceanica 

Total German Empire 

FRAHOE ktJ) HER OOLOHIES. 

France (including Corsica) 

African Possessions— Algeria, Tunis, Sen< 

egal, Madagascar, etc 

Asiatic Possessions — Anam, Tonquin, 

Cochin China, Cambodia, etc 

American Possessions — French Guiana. 

St. Pierre, Miquelon. Martinique, etc. 
Possessions in Oceanica— New Caledonia, 

Loyalty, Marquesas and Gambler Is. . 
Total 



RUSSUH EMPIRE IH DETAIL. 

Russia in Europe 

Russia (including Poland and Finland) 

Cis-Caucasia .• 

Nova Zembla 

Spitzbergen, Franz- Josef Land. etc. 

Sea of Azov 

Russia in Asia ^ 

Trans-Caucasia 

Siberia 

Russian Central Asia 

Aral and Caspian Seas 

Arctic Islands 

Total 



OHIHESE EMPIRE IH DETAIL. 

China Proper (with Formosa and Hainan) 

Manchuria 

Mongolia 

Sungaria and Eastern Turkestan .... 

Thibet . . . .' 

Total 



PRIHOIPAL POWERS. 

The Chinese Empire 

The British Empire 

I'he Russian Empire 

France and her Colonies 

The United States 

I The German Empire 

The Austro-Huneli1;in Empire .... 

Netherlands and ner Colonies 

Turkish Empire (including Egypt and 

Tripoli) 

, Italy and her Colonies 

i Spain and her Colonies ' . . 



Area in 
sq. Dilss. 


r<^>uUtion. 


42,732 


'93,>2i 


120,005 


4.211 


8.292 


27,668 


",595 


1,105,676 


88,652 


283,( 66 


8,328 


168.554 


2,945.229 


3.073,0^ 


308.560 


','34,207 


88,45' 


1,140,405 


668,259 


393.938 


904,»33 




975,824 
26,215 


156,632 


104.663 


673.500 
5A015 


80,130 


88.460 


489,000 


8,045 


124,919 


9,989,008 


346,939.479 



997,'49 



907,116 

2,336/>50 

189,902 

3'.535 

9.300 



3,763.303 



2,198,487 

2,045,713 

103,810 

35,545 
46,180 
14,520 

6,465,339 
79,65' 

4.821.951 

'.353,301 
'95,532 

14,904 



8,663,826 



z.546,3<So 
363.721 

',093,094 
550,60a 
7 38,254 

4,291,931 



4.2Qi,93' 

S ,989,008 
,663,826 
2,763,203 
3,668,167 

997, « 49 
361,318 
783.242 

1,574.740 
235.657 
356,994 



29.959*388 

5,589,382 

a.035,443 

3,500,513 

1,656,817 

578,^65 

97.978 

993,659 

354,968 

326,091 

27'. 759 

403,788 

170,864 

206,513 

223,832 

128,414 

39.«63 

119,811 

62,754 

85,863 

75,5 to 

57,283 

622,530 

'80,443 

',603,987 

3.100,000 

400,000 



52,921,803 



38,318,903 

'3,'73.ooo 

'9,'97/»o 

377,460 

95.80 



71,062,163 



98,849,489 

96,041,735 

2,798,754 



14,136,793 

4,485,793 
4,314.000 
5,337,00c 



113,967,383 



350,000,000 
7.000,000 
1,850,000 
1,000,000 
1,650,000 

361,500,00 



361,500.000 

346,929,479 
113,967,383 
71,062,163 
63,982,344 
52.921,803 
42,630,650 
36,477,093 

33,304,533 
31,038,408 
36,651,088 
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POPULATION OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD. 



From the V^ITED NTATES CE^TSUS of 1890, the AliMA^ACH DE GOTHA for 1892, and other tote Aiithoritt<«. 

[The population of the larger cities is given In nearest Eren Thousands, that of the smaller placet (under io/x») in nearest Even Hundreds.] 



NORTH AMERICA. 

United States. 



Maint. 

Augusta 

Portlands « 

Lewiston 

Bangor.... 

Biddeford 



(1880.) 

. II. GOO 
. 36.000 

. 19.000 



(1860.) 
8,7ooi 
34,000 
19,000 
17,000 
13,000 



Ntw HampaMro. 

Concord «7,«» 

Manchester 44tO«> 

Nashua .~ S9»ooo 

Dover X3,ooo 

Portsmouth 10,000 

Keene T,¥» 

Vtrmont. 

MONTPBLIBR.... 4,aOO 

Burlington iS.ocm 

Rutland — xa,ooo 

Matsachiistttt. 

Boston .448,000 

Worcester 85,000,' 

Lowell 78,000 

Fall River 74,<»0| 

Cambridge yo.O'io' 

Lynn 56,000 

Lawrence 45»«x> 

Springfield 44*<:)00, 

New BcclforU.... 41,000 1 

Somerville 4*5.000 j 

Holyoke 36,000; 

Salem S'.ooo; 

Chelsea 28,000' 

Haverhill 27,000 [ 

Brockton 27,000, 

Taunton 25,000 j 

Gloucester 25,000 

Newton 24,0001 

Maiden 23,000 1 

Fitchburg 22,000. 

Waltham 19,000 

PittsfielJ >7»ooo 

Quincy >7»ooo 

North Adams... 16,000 
Northampton.... 15,000 
Chicopec >4rOOO 

Rhodt Island. 

PROVI DBNCB 1 32 ,000 

Newport *2»°*' 

Pawtucket a8,oa> 

Woonsocket 21,000 

Lincoln 20/300 

Warwick 18,000 

Conntclicul. 

Hartpord 53,000 

New Haven 81 /x» 

Bridgeport 49.000 

Waierbury -igjooo 

Meridcn 22,000 

New Britam 'S'*^"*^ 

Norwalk 18,000 

Danbury i7/»o 

Now York. 

Albant 9S.OOO 

New York....«i,5i5,ooo'i 

Brooklyn 806,000 i 

Buffalo 256,000 ' 

Rochester 134,000 

Syracuse 88,000! 

Troy« 6i,oool 

Utica 44,000' 

Binghamton 33,000; 

Yonken 32,000! 

Lon^ Island City 31 ,000 ! 

Elmtra Yifioo\ 

Auburn 26,000! 

Newburgh 23,000' 

Cohocs 23VO00 

Potiphkeepsie... 72,000] 

Oswego 22.000' 

Kingston 21,000 

Schenectady 20,000^ 

Amsterdam 17,000' 

New Brighton... 16,000! 

lamc<lown 16,000, 

l>r»CKpori 16,000 ' 

Rome i5."Oo; 

\vatenown >5,ooo: 



14,000 
33,000 
13,000 
12,000 
10,000 
6.800 



3,200 
11,000, 
ta,oooi 



Now Jortoy. 

Trknton.„ 

Newark 

Jersey City 

Paterson 

Camden 

Hobokcn 

Elizabeth City 

Dotawaro. 

Dover. .„ 

Wilmington 



(188a) I (1880.) 
30,000 
37/»o 

I2I/XX> 

5i/xx> 
42,000 
31,000 
38,000 



57,000! 

182,000 . 

i63/xx> 
78/xx) 
58,000 
44,000 
38,000 



3/300 
tlfiOO 



3,800 

42/)00 



363,000, 

58,000, 
59.000. 
49,000 ■ 
53.000 

38,000 
39.000 

33,000: 

37,000 
25,000 i 
32,000 1 1 
28.000 ! 
32,000 
18,000 
14,000 , 
21,000 I 
19,000 i 
17,000 , 
12,000 
12,000;; 
12,000 I 
13,000 
11,000 
10,000 

12/>OU 

11,000 



Maryland. 

Annapolis.... 7,600 1 6,6oo!( 

Baltimore _434/xx>!333/)oo 

Cumberland '3*'^'^''^ 11 /xw 

Frederick... 0,^00 8,700 

DislricI of Columbia. 

Wash ington.. . ...a3o/)oo ! 1 78,000 

Virginia. I 

Richmond.. ~ 8i/>ool 64/MO 

Norfolk ~ 35fioo' 33,000 

Petersburgh 33,000' 23/xx> 

Lynchburg ao/)oo- 16,000 1 



Wott Virginia. 



Charleston.. — 6,700 4,300' 

Wheeling 35/»o' 3i/xx> 

Huntington... tofiooi 3,300 j 

North Carolina. i i 

Raleigh 13*000 9,300' 

Wilmington. » so,ooo 1 7,000 j 

South Carolina. | 

Columbia 15*000' 10,000! 

Charleston 55«oooj 50,000 1 

Qoorgia. | 

Atlanta.^ 66,000 37/x»l 

Savannah 43*ooo| 31,000! 

33 ,000 1 
13,0001 



Michigan. (1880.) 

Lansing t3,ooo 

Detroit ao6,ooo 

Grand Rapids..... 60,000 

Saginaw 46/300 

Bay City 38/x» 

Wisconsin. 

Madison 13,000 

Milwaukee 904 /xx> 

La Cros.He 35,000 

Oshkosh ^Ifioo 

Racine ai,ooo 

Eau Claire >7i00o 

MiMouri. 
Jbppbrson Cmr.. 6,700 

St. Louis 452,000 

Kansas City i33/>oo 

St. loseph 52,000 

Spruigfield a3/xx> 

Iowa. 

Dbs Moines 50/300 

Dubuque 30/xx> 

Sioux City~ 38/xx> 

Davenport s7/>oo 

Burlington ^ipoo 



105,000 
16,000'; 

19.000 1 i 
16,000 ; 
14,000' 

|2,UOO; 



Augusta..... 33,000 

Macon 33,000 

Florida. 

TaLLAHASSBB..... ^fiOO 

Key West 18,000 

Jacksonville >7iOOO 

Alabama. 

Montgomery 22/x>o 

Mobile 31/100 

Birmingham 36,000 



Mitaii 

Jackson..- 
Vicksburg.. 

Meriden 

Natchex 



43,000 
63,000 
28,00 J' 
18,000 
16,000 

12/XX>j 

14.000 

12,000 



91 /x» 
,206,000 1 
567,000 
155,000' 

89,000! 

52*000 1 
57,000 
34,000 

17,000 
19,000 
17,000 

31, 000, 
32,000 

i8/xx> 
19,000 

20/»J0 
21,OTO 
18,000, 
14,000; 

9,500 
13,000 

9,400 
14,000 
1 2,000 
11,000 



Pennsylvania. 
HARRisniRG.... 39,000 
Philadelphia...! ,047,000 

Pittsburgh 339,003 

Allegheny 105,000 

Scranton 75,000! 

Reading 59/»o: 

Erie 41,0001 

Wilke-Barrc.... 38/xx>l 

Lancaster 32,ao| 

Altoona 30,000' 

Williamspurt.... 27,000; 

AUentuwn 25.000; 

Johnstown 22,000' 

York 2i,ooo| 

McKcesport 21,000' 

Chester ao.ono 



31,000; 

847,0 X) I 

156,000' 

79.000. 
46,000. 
4"?,ooo; 
38,000 
33,000' 
36.000 
20,000' 
19,000 

18.' 00 
8,400 

i4,oof> 
8,200 

I 5 .r^fUi 



6,000 
. 13,000 
. I1/XX> 
. lOfiCO 

Louisiana. 

r.ATON Rouge-... io/»o 

New Orleans 343 /xx> 

Shrcvcport 13,000 

Arkansas. 

LittlbRock 36/XX> 

Furt Smith 11,000 

Tannossao. 

Nashville - 76,000 

Memphis t^jooo 

Chattanooga 29,000 

Knoxville 23,000 

Kantuolcy. 

Frankport 7,800 

I>ouisville 161,000 

Covington 37,ooo 

Newport 9$f>oo 

Lexington n/xo 

Ohio. 

Columbus. 88/>oo 

Cincinnati 397,000 

Cleveland 261 /xx> 

Toledo - 81,000 

Dayton 61,000' 

Youngstown 33,ooo' 

Springfield 32,0001 

Akron 38.000 

Canton 36/yo 

Zanesville 31,000 

Findlay iQ/xw; 

Sandusky i8/xx> 

Hamilton >8/xx>, 

Indiana. | 

Indianapolis 105,000 > 

Evansvillc 51,000 

Ft. Wayne 35,ooo 

Tcrrc Haute 30,000; 

South Bend 32,ooo; 

Illinois. 

Springfield 25,000 

Chidgo -1,100,000 

Peoria 4i/>a> 

Quincy 3>,ooo 

l<ockford 34,000 

Rock Island 14.000 

loliet 23,000 

I{|(»nmington 20,000 

Aurora 20.000 



2,50oi| 
9,900, 
7»650|! 



17,000 
99,000 
3,100 



5*200 
13,000 1 
4*000 j 
7,100 1 



7.aoo| 

316/>OOk 

8,000 



'3.000 
3,100 



43.O0O 
34.0001 
13,000 
9»7oo! 



7,000 1 

134,000<j 

30,000. 

TOfiOOV 

17,000! 

Il 

53/x»|l 
255/)Oo. 

,160,000! I 

' 39,000; I 
' 15,000: 

I 21,OUO 

i7,foo I 

12,000<' 

18/xx) 
4,600 
16,000 
i2,oco: 



75.000 

29,000 I 
27,000. 

36.000 i 

13,000,! 

I 20/XX>!l 

50},ooo/ 
, 29,000 i 
27,000' 
1 »3,ooo 
! 12,000 'i 
J 12,000 j 
; 17,000 1 1 

12.000 1 



Saint Paul. 133,000 

Minneapolis 105,000 

Duluth 33«ooo 

Taxas. 

Austin i4/>ooj 

Dallas 38/xx> 

San Antonio - 38,000 

Galveston ao/xioi 

Houston 38,000 1 

California. 1 

Sacramento 36/xx>' 

San Francisco 399,000 

Los Anseles 50,000 j 

Oakland 49,000] 

Orogon. 

Salbm 7,800 

Portland 46,000 

Kansas* 

ToPEKA 31,000 

Kansas City- 38,000 

Wichita 34,000 

Leavenworth ao,ooo 

Nnvads. 

Carson Citt 4,000 

Virginia City 8,500 

Nabraska. 

Lincoln 55,ooo 

Omaha 140,000 

Colorado. 

Denver 107,000 

Pueblo - 3S/xx> 

Washington. 

Olymma 4,700 

Seattle 43,ooo 

Tacoma ytfioo 

Spokane Falls....- ao,ooo 

Idaho. 
Boise City 3,300 

Montana. 

Helena.. >4.ooo 

Butte City- 11,000 

NoHh Dakota. 

BiSMARK 2,300 

Fargo 5,600 

South Dakota. 

Pierre 3,250 

Sioux Falls xofico 

Wyoming. 

Cheyenne i3/x>o 

Laramie City 6,400 

Utah. 
Salt Lake City- 45/xx> 
OgJen 15,000 

Now Maxico. 

Santa Fft. 6/x» 

Ariiona. 

Phcenix ».. 3,300 

Indian Tarritory. 
Tahlbquah 

Oklahoma Tarritory. 

Guthrie 5,300 

Oklahoma City.... 4,100 



(1880.) 
8,300 

116,000 
33,000 
30/x» 

3I/X>0 



10,000 

i\6fioo 
tSfioo 
i6fioo 
16,000 

lOfiOO 



5,300 

35«/»o 

56/xx> 

32/xx) 

6,500 



33,000 

33/X}0 

7,400 

33/XX> 

I9/XX> 



4i/x» 

47,000 
3*500 



10,000 

31/XX> 
32 /XO 

«7. 



Sitka-. 



i,t88 



21/xw 

234, 

ii,ooo| 

35iO«> 



5/»o 
18,000 



15,000 
3,200 

17,000 O 



4,200 
14,000 



»3/»o 
31,000 



36,000 
3,aoa 



1,300 

3.500 

1,100 

350 



1,900 

3,600 
3#4oo 

1,800 



3.500 



31,000 
6,100 



6,600 



British America. 

(1801.) 
Montreal, Queb... 217,000 

Toronto, Ont 181 .000 

(Duebec.Queb 63,000 

Hamilton. Out.... 49,ooo 

Ottawa, Ont- 44.000 

St. John. N. B...- 39,oco 

Halifax. N. S 39,000 

lx>ndon. Ont 33,000 

St. John's, Newfd. 39,000 
Winnipeg 36,000 

Mexico. 

(1880.) 

Mexico 33o*«>o 

Guadalax.im 95,ooo 

Puebla/ 79»a» 

San Luis Potosi... 63,000 
Zacatecas 60,000 

Central America. 

Guatemala (1891).. 70,000 
San ^o:»c (1890).... 34,000 
SanSalvadorCoi). 30,000 
Managu.1 (1888)... 17,000 
Tegucigalpa ('88). i3/>oo 

West ln(Jies. 

Havana (i877)...2oo,ooo 
Matanzas " ... 88,000 
Santiago " ... 71,000 
Port-au- Prince('87)6o,ooo 
Kingston (1881)... 40,000 
St. n^hn. F.R.( '77) 34,000 
St. Domingo (1888; 30,000 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Venezuela. 

Caracas (1891) 73,000 

Valencia ('88). 39,000 
Maracaybo " 34,000 
Barquisimeto " Sifioo 

Colombia. | 

Bogota (1885)... 96,000 ' 
Medcllin ** ... 37,000 
Panama " ... 35,000 

EcuatJor. (isoo.) 

(Duito 80,000 I 

Guayaquil 40,000 

'^uenca 3o,ooo 

Peru. (1880.) i 

Lima 101,000 

(Jallao 35,000 

Arequipa (1876)... 35,000 

Bolivia. 

La Paz (1889) 40.000 

Sucre " 19,000 

Coch.ibamba - i5,(k>o ' 

Potosi ia,ooo 



Chili. (1880.) I 

Santiago 337,000 

Valparaiso ..........110,000 

San Fernando 80,000 

Rengo - 76,000 

Falci 70,000 

Argentine Republic. 

Bucnon Ayre»('9i)547.ooo 
Cordova (1888).... 66,000 
La Plata ** .... 65,000 
Tucuman '* .... 35,000 

Urugruay, 

Montevideo ('89). .173,000 

Parasruay. i 

Asuncion '1886)... 34,000 

Brazil. ' 

Rio Juneiro ('9d)-5oo,ooo 
Pernambuco *' -190,000 
Bahia 80,000 

Guiana. 

Georgetown ^81)- 55,000 
Paramaribo ('89 - 39,000 
Cayenne 15.000 



EUROPE. 

Norway. (i88o> 

Chn'stiania iso.ooo 

Bergen 53.ooo 

Drontheim- 35,000 

Sweden. (i89o.) 

Stockholm 246,000 

Gottenbiirg 105.000 

Malmo 49.000 



Russia. 

St.Peter.b'rg('9o)956,ooo 
Moscow (1885) -/53.000 

Warsaw (1890) 443,000 

Odessa (1885) 240,000 

Riga *• 175.000 

Kharkov ** 171,000 

Kiev *• 166,000 

Kasan " 140,000 

Lodz (1890) 125,000 

Saratov (1885) 123,000 

Kichinev " 130,000 

Wilna '* -...103,000 
Orel •• -... 78,000 

Berditchev" «... 77,000 
Samara " ..... 75,000 
Astrakhan " -... 71,000 

England and Wales. 

(1881.) 

London 4.311,000 

(with suburbs)..s,663,coo 

Liveruool 518,000 

Manchester 505,000 

Birmingham 439,000 

Lced* - 368,000 

Sheffield .....334,000 

Bristol- 33^,000 

Bradford. 3i6,ouo 

Nottingham 3i3,ooo 

Hull 300,000 

Salfon^ 198,000 

Newcastle i86,oco 

Portsmouth 159,000 

Leicester 142,000 

Oldham 131,000 

Sunderland 131,000 

Cardiff. 129,000 

Blackburn - 130,000 

Brighton 1 15,000 

Bolton 115,000 

Preston 108,000 

Norwich- 101 ,000 

Birkenhead 99.000 

Huddervfield.. 95,000 

Derby 94,ooo 

Swansea - 90,000 

Burnley 87,000 

Gate>head» 85,ooo 

Plymouth.- 84,0(jo 

Halifax 83,000 

Wolverhampton... 83.000 

Scotland. (I881.) 

Gbsffow .... 566,000 

(with suburbs).. ..675,000 

Eldinburgh 361 ,ouo 

Dundee 156,000 

Aberdeen 133,000 

Paisley 66,000 

Greenock 63,000 

Ireland. (I801.) 

Dublin 355,000 

(with suburbs) ...332,000 

Belfast 356,000 

Cork 75.000 

Limerick 37.ooo 

Londonderry 33,ooo 

Galway 3S,ooo 

Denmark. 

Copenhagen ('90). 313,000 

Netheriands. (I880.) 

Amsterdam 418,000 

Rotterdam 309,000 

The Hague .i6i,<>oo 

Utrecht 86.000 

Groningen 56,000 

Haarlem 52,000 

Amhem 50,000 

Leyden 44,000 

Timourg - 35,ooo 



Spain. 



(1887.) 

Madrid 470.000 

Barcelona 373,000 

Valencia 171,000 

Seville - 143,000 

Malaga 134.000 

Murcia 99,ooo 

Saragossa— 93,000 

Granada 73,ooo 

Cadiz - 63,000 

Valladolid- 63,000 

Portugal. (187a) 

Lisbon 343,000 

Oporto 106,000 

Germany, naoo.) 

Berlin - 1 ,579,000 

Leipsic 353,oco 

Munich 348,000 

Brcslau 335.ooo 

Hamburg 334,000 

Cologne 381,000 

Dresden 376,000 

Magdeburg 303,000 

Frankfort-on-the- 

Main i8o,oco 

Hanover 165.000 

KonigsherK 163,000 

DusseldorL. 145,000 

Allona 143,000 

Nuremberg 143,000 

Siutlgard 140,000 

Chemnitz .- 139,000 

Elberfeld 136,000 

Austria-Hungary. 

(1890.) ® ' 

' Vienna -...1,365,000 

Bud.i-Pesth 506,000 

Prague 184,000 

Trieste 158,000 

Lemberg...- uS,ox> 

Gratz 114,000 

Brunn.- 95,ooo 

Cracow 76,000 

Switzeriand. (i88e.) 

Zurich 90,000 

Geneva 73,000 

Basle 70.000 

Berne - 46,000 

Lausanne 33.ooo 

Lucerne- 20,000 



China, (lesa) 

P«^>" >.6io^ 

<-anion 1.600^ 

2i''="-»*'n 950.000 

Han-keou fcofiao 

l^'^^r^. 636.000 

Shanghai .- jfe^ 

Corea, 

Seoul... f,-»y>fii» 

Japan, nmo.) 

J}'^1'> - 1.390,000 

2^* 476,000 

Kioto - ^wofioo 

Nagoya 163,000 

Kobe ,.136/no 

Yokohanu -,.122,000 



British Ind^a. 

Calcuiu 

Bombay- 

Madras 

Hyderabad , 

Lucknow 

Benares. « 

Delhi 

Mandalay... 

(Jawnpore.- 

Rangoon 

Bangalore... , 

All.habad , 

Lahore 

Agra - 

Singapore (i88t). 



(WL) 
.840,000 
.804,000 
.450.000 
»3.'00 
.»73/w» 

..l04/»o 
.188,000 
..ihfioo 
.|8t,ooo 
,.180,000 
..177.000 
.177.000 
..165,000 
-139,000 



Italy. 



(188a) 

Naples 531,000 

Rome - 433,000 

Milan - 415,000 

Turin - 321,000 

Palermo - 267,000 

Genoa 206,000 

Florence - .... 191,000 

Venice 158,000 

Bologna - 144,000 

Turkey. 

Coiistaniinople*85 874,000 

Salonica 150,000 

Adrianople 7>,ooo 

Roumania. 

Bucharc<it (i885).-22Z,ooo 

Jlassy(i885) 90,000 

Galatz 80,000 



Bulga 



2;ium. (1880.) 

Antwerp.. 227,000 

Hrus^eU 182,000 

(with suburbs). ..459,000 

Ghent - ....154.000 

Liege .....150,000 

Schacrbcck 54.ooo 

Malines.. 51,000 

France, dsse-i 

Paris 2,345,00a 

LVOUA 402.(X» 

Marseilles 376,000 

Bordeaux 241,000 

Lille 188,000 

Toulouse. 148.000 

Nante* 127.000 

St. Eiienne 118.000 

, Havre ii2,ojo 

R'>ucn 107,000 

R Mibaix 1 0,000 

Rhf-ims 98.000 

Amiens 8j,ooo 

Nnncy 7Q,ooo 

Nicf 77,000 

Anec-« 71,000 

Bre<t 71.000 

Toulon 70,000 

Nlsmes - 70,000 

l.imoges 68.000 

Rcnnes 66,000 

Dijon 6t.ooo 



jaria. 

Sc phiai'1890) 43,000 

Pliilippop^lis''8S) 11,000 

Ru»tchuk (1888)... 3*7 ,000 

, Varna- 35,000 

I Servia. (I880.) 

' Belgrade- 54,ooo 

Nissa 30,000 

I Greece. (i888.^ 

Athens.... ioB/mo 

Piraeas 35,000 

Patras 34tOO0 

Corfu 38,000 

Syra 33,oqD 



Indo-Chini. 

Banekok- ¥»fioo 

Ha Noi (Kesbo) .130,000 

Saigon - ,.i3o,ooo 

Hue ......►- .,„ 30,000 

Afghan istin. 

Cabul „. 65,000 

Candahar ,. 50,000 

Herat „.. 50,000 

Beluchisfan. 

Kclat ,,-. 14,000 

Persif. 

Teheran ,M.-tio,ooo 

Tabrcez - 180,000 

Ispahan ^ .•• 90.000 

Me»hed ,..«.. 70,000 

Kcrman 4S.000 

Keshd. -,... — 41,000 

Arabia. 

I Aden (1881),...—. 35,000 

Muscat , -. 20,000 

Moclia ,,.. 5.(00 

Malay Islands, 

Manilla (1880) 270,000 

Surabaya *' ....133,000 
Batavia (1889) 100,000 

Australasia. 

1 Melbourne (i89i).489,coo 
Sydney '* -386,000 

Adelaule " -i33v«» 
Brisbane " - 5^,o«> 
Dunlin (i8Si)...~ 43.0(X> 
Hobart 'lown ('91) »5.ooo 
Hoqolulu (1890).- i^fioo 



ASIA. 

Turkey. 

Smyrna - 187,000 

Damascus 150,000 

Aleppo 110,000 

Kagdad 100,000 

Hriroui 85,000 

Erzeroum 60,000 

Brusa (3o,ooo 

Mosul 57,000 

Jerusalem (1887).- 43,000 

i Asiatic Russia. 

Tashkend (i885).x3i,ooo 
Tiflis " . 90,000 

Khokan ** . 54,000 

Yekaterinodar** . 40.000 
, Irkutsk " . 3Q.OOO 

Tomsk ** . 37,000 



AFRICA. 

Barbary States. 

Fez.- 140,000 

Tunis - 135,0a) 

Mcquincz 100.000 

Algiers (1886) 75/w> 

Morocco- 40.000 

Tripoli.- ..- 18,000 

Cairo - 375.000 

Alexandria.. ....~..aJ7.ooo 

Dami<^tia J4,o«> 

I Tantah 34.«» 

Siout 3».o^ 

Madagascar. 

Antananarivo..-..iso.ooo 

Cape Colony (u») 

Cape Town «.. 4*fi» 

(with suburbs) ... 70,000 

Kimberlv »9.«» 

Beaconsheld «.ooo 

Zanzibar Island 

Zanzibar »<».<^f 
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STATES AVD TEBBITOBIES. 



Alabama 

A'aska Territory 

Arixona Territory 

Arkansas 

California ^ 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware - 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho ^ 

Illinois 

Indiana ~ 

Indian Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana - 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ~ 

Michigan 

Minnesota » 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire » 

New Jers^ 

New Mexico Territory- , 

New York- , 

North Carolina , 

North DakoU ^..., 

Ohio- 

Oklahoma Territory , 

< )regon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas- 

Utah Territory 

Vermont 

Virginia ^....; 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin ^ 

Wyoming 

Delaware, Rantan, and Lower 

New York Bays 

Americtn Portion of the Great 

Lakes ^.... 



II 
II 



OAPITALS. 



Montgomery 

Sitka 

Prescotl - 

Little Rock 

Sacramento 

Denver < 

Hartford 

Dover 

Washington 

Tallahassee , 

Atlanta 

Bois^City 

Springfield^ 

Indianapolis 

Tahlequah 

Des Moines 

Topeka 

Frankfort 

Baton Rouge 

Augusta 

Annapolis - 

Boston 

Lnnsing 

St. Paul 

Jackson 

Jefferson City- 

Helena 

Lincoln - 

Carson City 

Concord 

Trenton « 

SanU F6 

Albany 

Raleigh- 

Bismarck - 

Columbus - 

Guthrie - 

Salem 

Harrisburg- 

Providence and Newport.. 

Columbia 

Pierre 

NashviUe- 

Austin 

Salt Lake City 

Montpelier 

Richmond 

Olympia 

Charleston 

Madison „ 

Cheyenne - ^ 



Totals 3,668,167 



AREA IN SQUARE 


MILES. 


POPULATION. 




INCREASE FROM 
1880 TO 1890. 


INCREASE FROM 
1870 TO 188a 


Gross 
Area. 


Land 
Surface. 


Water 

Surface. 


1890. 


1880. 


1870. 


Number. 


Percent- 
age. 


Number. 


Percent* 
age. 


52,250 


5«,540 
577,390 
112,920 


710 


1,513.017 
3».795 
59.620 


1,262,505 


996,99a 


•50,512 


19.84 


265,513 


96.63 


ii3,oao 


100 


40,440 


9.658 


19,180 


47.43 


30,783 


318.72 


53.850 


53.045 


805 


1,128.179 


802,525 


484.471 


325,654 


40.58 


318,054 


65.65 


158.360 


>55.98o 


2,380 


1,208,130 


864,694 


560,247 


343.436 


3972 


304.447 


54-34 


103,935 


103,645 


280 


412,198 


194.327 


39.864 


217.871 


112. 12 


154,463 
85,246 


'"rs 


4.990 


4.845 


X45 


746,258 


622,700 


537.454 


"3.558 


19.84 


2,050 


1,960 


90 


168,493 


146.608 


125.015 


14.93 


21,593 


17.27 


..r 


60 


xo 


230,392 


177.624 


'r'7°? 


52.768 


99.71 


45,924 


3487 


58,680 


H'^^ 


4.440 


391,422 


269.493 
1,542,180 


187,748 


121,929 


45-24 


81,745 


43-54 


59H75 


58.980 


495 


1,837.353 


1,184,109 


"95,173 


19,14 


358,071 


30.24 


84.800 


84,290 


510 


84.385 


32,610 


14,999 
2,539.891 


748^480 


158.77 


17,611 


117.41 


56,650 


56,000 


650 


3.826,351 


3.077,871 
1, 978,301 


X0.I2 


537.980 


91.18 


36,350 
3».400 
56,025 


35.9«o 
31,' 00 
55.475 


440 

400 
550 


2,102,404 

186,490 

1,911,896 


1,680,637 


214.103 


297,664 


17.71 


1.624,615 
996,096 


1,194,020 


387,281 


17.68 


631 .'697 


3606 


82,080 


81,700 


380 


1,427,096 
1.858,635 


364,399 


431.000 


43.27 


17335 
24.81 


40,400 


40,000 


400 


1,648.690 


1.321,011 


r^^^ 


x»73 


327,679 


48,720 


45.420 


3,300 


1,118,587 


6481936 


2:S 


19.01 


913,031 


29.31 


33,040 


a9.895 


3,M5 


661.086 


12,150 


1.87 


99.021 


3-51 


X2,2TO 


8;o40 


2,350 


1.042.390 


934.943 
i.783.<'85 


107,447 


1X.49 


1.54,049 


19-73 


8,315 


275 


2,238.043 
2,093,889 


1,457.351 


455.858 


25.57 


452',878 


22.35 


58,9*5 


57.430 


1,485 


i»636,937 
780.773 


1,184,059 


456,952 


27.92 


38.25 


83.365 


79,205 


4,160 


1,301.826 


4.^.706 


521.053 


66.74 


341,067 


77-57 


46,810 


46.140 


470 


1.289,600 


3|i68',38o 


827.922 


158,003 


13.96 


303,675 
447,085 


36.68 


69,415 


68,735 


680 


2,679,184 


1,721,295 


510,804 


23.56 


25-97 


146,080 


i45.3«o 


770 


132.159 


39.159 


20,595 


93.000 


237-49 


18,564 


90.14 


77.5X0 


76,840 


673 


1,058,910 


452.402 


122,993 


606,508 


134.06 


329.409 


967.83 


110,700 


109,740 


960 


45.761 


63,266 


42.49» 


•16,505 


•36.51 


iv:g\ 


46.54 


9.305 


9.005 


3x> 


376,530 


346,991 


318.300 


29.539 


8.51 


9.0Z 


7.815 


7,^55 


36^ 


1.444,933 


1,131,116 


906,096 


313.817 


lilt 


935,030 


24.83 


122,580 


122,460 


120 


153.593 


119,565 


91.874 
4.382,759 


34.028 


27,691 


30.14 


49.«7o 


47.620 


1.550 


5.997.853 


5,082,871 


914,982 


18. 


700,113 


15.97 


52,250 


48,580 


3.670 


1,617.947 


1.399,750 


1,071.361 


218,197 


15.59 


328,389 


30.65 


70.795 
41,060 


70.195 
40.760 


600 


3,672,316 


36.909 
3,198,062 




145,810 
474.254 


39505 
14.83 






300 


2,665,260 


532,802 


19.99 


39.030 
96.030 


38,830 
94,560 




61,834 

313.767 

5,258,014 














1,470 


174,768 


90,923 


138.999 


79-53 


83,845 


99.22 


45,2»5 


44,985 


230 


4,282,891 


3.521,951 


975,123 


22.77 


760,940 


91. 6t 


1,250 


1,085 


165 


345.506 


276,531 


2X7.353 


68,975 


2494 


59.178 
989.971 


27.93 


30.570 


3o,«7o 


400 


1,767.518 


995,577 


705,606 


155,572 


1563 


41. xo 


77,650 
42,050 


76.85c 
41.750 


800 


98,268 
1.542,359 




230,540 
225,159 


934.60 
14.60 






300 


1.258,520 


283.839 


22.55 


265.780 


262,293 


3.490 
2,780 


a|235.523 


1,591.749 


818,579 


643,774 


40.44 


773.170 


g:JI 


84,970 


82,193 


207.905 


Itlfd 


86.786 


63.942 


4442 


57,177 


9.565 


9,' 35 


430 


332,422 


330,551 


136 


°°i 


^1.735 


0.59 


4*. 450 
69.180 


4o."5 


2,325 


1,655.980 


1,512,565 


1,295,163 


. 143.415 


9.48 


987,409 


23.46 


66.880 


2.300 


349,390 


75.116 


23.955 


274,274 


36513 


51.161 


2X3-57 


24.780 


24.645 


»35 


618.457 


442,014 


144.337 


llfl 


96o;837 


39-9* 


56,040 


5<l.450 


1.590 


1,315,497 


1,054.670 


371.383 


24-73 


97,890 


97.575 


315 
720 

65,177 


60,705 


90,789 


9,118 


39*916 


Z92.01 


11,671 


Z98.00 




_ +141.709 
62,982,244 












3.668,167 


3,547.390 


120.777 


50,155,783 


38.558,371 


12,466,467 


34.86 


",597,412 


30.08 



• Decrease. 

t Number of Indians, not taxed, in the states and territories other than Indian Territory and Alaska, 
counted in the general census of 1890. u 249.273. The Indians of Alaska number 33.274. 



The total number of Indians In the United Sutes. exclusive of Alaska, but including 32,567 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES-FROM REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1890. 



STATES AHO TERRITOBIES. 



Maine 

New Hampshire... 

Vcnnont , 

Massachusetts 

RhcKle Island- 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland - 

Virginia 

North Carolina-.... 

South Carolina 

Gcoiigia 

Florida- 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tenne'^sce 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesou... 

Iowa - 

Missouri 

Kansas. 

Nebraska 

California 

Or^on 

Nevada. 

Colorado 

The Territories •... 

Total 



LIVE STOCK. 



99.657 
52.409 

10,258 

51.-^76 

673,950 

6A931 
23,000 
130.303 
259.317 
154.229 
7^,303 
115,629 
34.737 
134.805 
139,468 
124,650 

1,350.344 
187,153 
303,206 
146.647 
390,577 
771,607 
477,407 
667,577 

1,123,973 
437.820 

394,783 

« ,005,3 o 



726,318 
542.036 
372,084 
186.841 
51,523 
137,835 

t,i35.437 



14,213,837 2,331.027 



5,288 

9.501 

24,031 

4,184 

13,761 

36.083 

96.205 

79.269 

155,700 

13,000 

143.258 

196,436 

94,785 

213,146 

129,866 

229,246 

155,858 
24,472 
6,095 
53.827 

11,412 
42.316 
230.097 
94.714 
45,792 
42,803 

2,369 

8,000 

42,238 



Milch Cows. othJfcIttle. 



175,949 
103.01 1 
234,642 
174.729 
24,041 
134,897 
1,552,373 

938.665 

141^826 
272,036 
272,155 
156.575 
354,618 
54,951 
311.805 
309,234 
177,613 
843,342 
329,121 
377.740 
179.939 
3i7,<^} 
791.316 
454.926 
602,354 

1.072,473 
674,588 
492,117 

1,331.888 
774,122 
750.815 
420,060 
268.628 
88,7.30 

65,563 
497.564 



15,952,883 



116,169 
169,053 
98,774 
12,194 
102,143 

852,267 
36.866 

127.335 
419.523 
398,414 

310,^ 

580.816 

565.301 

454,042 

441.863 

295.731 

7,167,853 

587.212 

484,578 

286.538 

523,728 

986.601 

547.716 

957.843 

1,713.966 

805,170 

617,256 

2,577,161 

1.515.935 

1,830,42« 

1,306,372 
697,805 
762,728 
373.527 

1.048.933 

6,179,018 



Sheep. 



542.248 
192.824 
362,112 
56,530 
30.231 
46,759 

1,548,426 
103.170 
945,002 
22,294 
153.763 
444.563 
414.819 
X02.031 
411.846 
110,351 
286,238 
240.148 
115,082 

4.752.640 
269,484 
511,118 
508,654 
805,978 

3.943.589 

2,240,841 

1,278,000 
688,387 
809,009 

, 327.375 
475,816 

1,198,200 
438.313 
239,400 

4.035,120 

2,929,830 
700,906 

1,783.891 
10,280,904 



Swine. 



79.043 

77;l88 
68,580 
13.796 

686,^21 
204,669 

1,193.415 
51.185 
343,079 

1.009,659 

1.291,893 

670,652 
X. 637.008 

358,021 
1,530.001 
1,443,813 

706,947 
2,321,246 
1,663,275 
2.242,215 

486.226 
2.255 102 
2.611.014 

978,755 
2,845,302 
5,433,250 
1.087,902 

527,526 
5,805,000 
5,096,000 
2,734,195 
■.309.779 

647,000 

270.164 
19.232 
29,508 

775,808 



Bushels. 



«8,ooo 

33.000 

75,000 

913,000 

15,000 

348,000 

9.724.000 

X. 098,000 

4.458,000 

8,000 

326000 

375,000 

365,000 

44.000 

X51.000 



31,000 
6,000 

57/xJO 

45,000 

293.000 

148,000 

834,000 

623,000 

279,000 

468,000 

4,098,000 

3,738.000 

426.000 

X. 647,000 

550,000 

2,668,000 

1.570000 

334.000 

17.000 



29.000 

293,000 



Com, 
Bushels. 



1,008,000 

1,259,000 

1.839,000 

x,868.ooo 

402,000 

2.014,000 

X7.101/X10 

11.185.000 

38.043,000 

4.128.000 

16.333.000 

36.922.000 

36.264.000 

x6.078.ooo 

31.306,000 

4,570,000 

95,390,000 

24.396,000 

x6/) 79,000 

63,802,000 

33,443/»o 

67.692.000 

13.435,000 

63,645,000 

65,876,000 

26,580^000 

89,025/xx> 

187.446.000 

33,061,000 

21,286,000 

232,439.000 

175.345.000 

55,269,000 

55,310,000 

4,396,000 

173,000 



767,000 
13,895,000 
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9,847/»o 

862.000 

2,793.000 

598.000 

153.000 

780,000 

93,913,000 

2,449.000 

91.972.000 

298,000 

1.357,000 

6,587,000 

^,198.000 

4.168.000 

5,45s 000 

573/>x> 

4,864,000 

4.778.000 

567.000 

11,059.000 

3.967,000 

6,486,000 

1,506.000 

3.954,000 

20,004,000 

25,033.000 

17,800,000 

70,821.000 

38,919,000 

38,402,000 

71.397,000 

24.579.000 

31.269,000 

22,430,000 

1,943/wo 

6.658.000 

2,498,000 
33,684,000 



Wheat, 



543,000 
140,000 
335,000 



30,000 
9,288,000 
1.680.000 
16.049 .000 

919,000 
6,208.000 
5,6w,ooo 
3,156,000 

750,000 
1,411.000 

1,319,000 
286,000 

3.575,000 

1.575,000 

7,873,000 

2,326,000 

9,152.000 

99.984.000 

20.271,000 

27,928,000 

18,161,000 

13,096,000 

38,356,000 

19.041.000 

17.638,000 

28.195,000 

15.315.000 

29,121.000 

12.865,000 

250.000 

1,777.000 

55,035.000 



Potatoes. 
Bushels. 



7.B82.000 
3,072,000 
3.876,000 
3,632,000 



'■SI;: 



99,688/»o 

3,599/>oo 

16,305,000 

317.000 

1,65^,000 

9,346.000 

i,377/»o 

974,000 

638,000 

155.000 

601.000 

674,000 

511.000 

700,000 

864,000 

9,407.000 

1.840,000 

3,228,000 

11,925,000 

8,611,000 

5.749.000 

11,706.000 

11,006,000 

7,587,000 

16,909.000 

6.044,000 

§.063.000 
.321,000 
4,442,000 
9,002,000 
383,000 
9.717,000 
7.816.000 



Hay, 
Tons. 



1.292.791 
644,729 

i/>38,303 
674,365 
104,829 

574^19 

376.239 
387,936 
154.332 
33,810 
47.995 

78.331 
189.795 

56,235 
321,071 
397.345 

2,960.066 

1,545.317 
1.812,500 
4,625,482 

2,165,391 
2.112,500 

5,272,783 
1,802,494 
1,935,450 
1^441,440 

1,539.454 
621.314 
290,078 
370,015 
^'.928 



2,318, 



Tobacco, 
Pounds. 



3,893,000 



9,603,000 
6,488,000 



94,180,000 



14,017,000 
64,034,000 
25,755.000 



1,156,000 
45.641,000 

4,496,000 

283.306.000 

35,195.000 



16.153.000 
2,047,000 
12,846,000 



2. 967,0009* 



•This includes the new States of North Dakota. South Dakota, Washington. Montana, Idaho and Wyoming. 



t All other States and Territories. 
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SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY OF MAINE. 



1, Position and Area. — Maine is the most north-easterly State 
of the Union. It is nearly as large as the other five New England 
States together, having a land area of 29,895 square miles. 

2, Coast. — The coast is bold and rocky, indented by many 

bays and inlets, and lined by numerous islands. Maine has a greater 

number of good harbors than any other State in the Union. 

Mcu9U JDegert, the largest bland on the coast, contains about one hundred square 
miles. It is a favorite summer resort, on account of the grandeur of its scenery, 
combining ocean and mountain views which are unsurpassed. 

The well-known Isiem of ShoeOs — a group of eight islands — belong partly to 
Maine and partly to New Hampshire. They are much visited in summer. 

3, Surface. — The surface of Maine is hilly, though compara- 
tively level near the coast. The general slope of the land is 
southward to the sea, though the northern part slopes northward 
to the St. John Eiver. 

The range of mountains forming part of the boundary between this State and the 
Province of Quebec is a water-shed separating the rivers of the Atlantic slope from 
those of the St. Lawrence Basin. 



I 



MOUNT KATAHOIN. 



The highest mountains in the State are Mount Katahdin, 5200 feet ; Mount Abra- 
ham, 3388 feet; Mount Blue, 2700 feet; Mars Hill, 2000 feet. 

4. Rivers. — The rivers follow the two principal slopes of the 
surface, — the tributaries of the St. John draining the northern 
part of the State ; and the St. Croix, Penobscot, Kennebec, Andros- 
coggin, Saco, and many smaller streams, the southern. 

Flowing through a hilly country, these rivers are generally too much obstructed 
by falls and rapids for extensive navigation ; but for that very reason they offer 
remarkable advantages for manufacturing. Maine is said to have more available 
water-power than any other portion of the earth's surface of equal extent. 

Questions. — How does the area of Maine compare with that of the other New 
England States ? Describe the coast. Has Maine many good harbors ? Is Mount 
Desert Island mountainous or level ? What is said of the Isles of Shoals ? 

What is the general surface of Maine ? Where is it level ? What two slopes of 
land are there ? What range of mountains is a water-shed ? What rivers drain the 
northern slope ? The southern? What is said of the water-power of Maine? 



5, The Pefiobacot and the Kennebec are the principal rivers— 
draining, with their branches, the centre of the State. 

The Penobscot is navigable for the largest vessels to Bangor, about sixty miles 
from the sea. 

The Kennebec is navigable for ships to Bath, twelve miles, and for steamboati 
and small vessels to Augusta, fifty miles from the sea. 

6. Lakes. — Scattered all over the surface lie many beautiful 
lakes, the larger of which are in the central and northern parts 
of the State, forming the reservoirs for the great rivers. One- 
tenth of the surface of Maine is covered with water. 

Moosehead is the largest lake. It is thirty-five miles long, and from four to twelve 
miles, wide. This lake and the Rangeley Lakes are famous resorts for trout 



7. Soil. — The soil is not generally very fertile, 
among the mountains and near the coast. The best land is in 
the river valleys, and in the south-western coimties. 

8. Climate. — The climate is one of great extremes,— very 
cold in winter, and sometimes very hot in summer. 

The mercury in the thermometer ranges, during the year, from twenty or thirty 
degrees below, zero to 100 degrees above ; and the changes are sometimes great and 
sudden. The winters are very severe, especially in the north, and snow lies on the 
ground from three to five months. 

Cold easterly winds from the Atlantic, heavily charged with fogs, blow upon thd 
coast in the spring and early summer, and form a very disagreeable feature of the 
climate in that part of the State. 

9. Animals. — The dense forests still shelter the moose and a 
small kind of reindeer called the caribou ; and the bear, deer, 
beaver, and many other wild animals are common. 

The waters of the coast abound with fish, — chiefly cod, herring, meohadeii, 
mackerel, alewives, and lobsters ; and the lakes and rivers are well stocked with 
pickerel, trout, and salmon. 

10. Productions and Occupations. — The leading industries of 
Maine are such as grow out of the natural productions of the 
land and water, and the unrivalled water-power supplied by the 
rivers. These industries are Manufacturing, Lumbering, Farm- 
ing, Fishing, Quarrying, Ice-Packing, and Commerce, 

11. Manuf€U!turing is the most important business of the 
State. The leading articles are cotton and woollen goods, and 
sawed and planed lumber. 

Other important manufactures are boots and shoes, flouring- and grist-mill pro- 
ducts, leather, paper, and machinery. Bleaching and dyeing, the burning of lime, 
the building of ships, and quarrying of granite, are valuable and growing indasiries. 

Maine ranks among the first States of the Union in ship-building and in the pro- 
duction of sawed lumber, and, with the exception of New York, owns more ships 
than any other State. 

Questions. — Why are the rivers better adapted to manufacturing than to navigar 
tion ? How far is the Penobscot navigable ? The Kennebec ? Where are the lakes? 

Where is the best land ? What is the geufiral character of the climate ? What 
unpleasant feature of the climate on the coast ? Name the wild animals. The m. 

What is said of the leading industries? Which is the most important? Name the 
leading manufactures. What rank does Maine hold in ship-building and lumbermg> 
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THE STATE OF MAINE, 



12. Lumbering. — YsLst forests of pine, spruce, and hemlock 
cover the northern parts of the State; and the maple, beech, 
birch, and ash are abundant in certain sections. The forests still 
furnish one of the chief sources of wealth, though they are fast 
diminishing before the axe of the woodman. 



15. Quarrying. — Immense quantities of roofing-slate, granite, 
and limestone are taken from the quarries, and prepared for ex- 
portation. The limestone is burned to make lime. 

16. Ice-Packing. — The packing of ice for exportation is one 
of the most important among the minor industries. 



Questions. — Where are the evergreen forests? What is said of the value of the 
foreete? What is Lumbering? When is lumber included among manufactures? 
Why is not farming in Maine so productive as manufacturing ? Name the agricul- 
tural products. Which of them are exported ? What grazing products are exported ? 
What rank does Maine hold in the fisheries ? What fish are salted for exportation ? 
Where are they caught? What canned articles are exported? 



Questions. — What kinds of stone are quarried ? What is the limestone used for ? 
The slate? The granite? What is said of ice-packing? What river is noted for 
the export of ice? What advantage* for commerce has Maine? What manufactured 
articles are exported ? What farming products? Fish ? What else? Is grain ex- 
ported or imported? Why? What is said of the law-making powers ? The judi- 
ciary ? The executive officers ? How are the public schools supported ? 
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THE STATE OF MAINE. 



Besides the common schools, there are more than one hundred and fifty free Sigh 
SchooU, and three Normal Schools — the Eastern at Castine, the Western at Farm- 
ington, and one at Gorham. 

For higher instruction, there are many institutions, pnhlic and private. 

Among them are Bowdoin College, at Brunswick; Colby UmvergUy, at Waterville; 
Bites College, at Lewiston; the State College of Agriculture arid Mechanic Arts, at 
Orono; the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College, at Kents* Hill; the 
Westbrook Seminary, at Peering ; Classical School, at Hallo well ; Classical School^ at 
Waterville, and Maine Central Institute, at Pittsfield. 

22. History. — Settlement. — In 1622, the first permanent settle- 
ment was made bj the English at the mouth of the Piscataqua 
River. In 1624, a colony was established at York. In 1625, 
Pemaquid was occupied. 

From 1630 to 1632 settlements were made in Saco, Biddeford, Scarborough, Cape 
Elizabeth, and Portland, all which continued to grow prosperously until the Indian 
war of 1675, when they were all destroyed. 

In 1652 Massachusetts, considering her grant to embrace the southern portion of 
Maine, with the consent of the inhabitants, asserted her jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory as far as the Penobscot. East of the Penobscot the French had powession, and 
very little improvement was made there until after the Revolutionary war. 

The province between the Kennebec and Penobscot Rivers was granted by Charles 
II., in 1664, to his brother, the 
Duke of York, who established 
a government there, the seat of 
which was at Pemaquid, where a 
strong fort was built. This prov- 
ince was surrendered to Massa- 
chusetts in 1686, which, with all 
east to the St. Croix, was confirmed 
to her by the provincial charter of 
1691. From this time the ''Dis- 
trict of Maine" continued a part 
of Massachusetts until 1820, when 
it was admitted into the Union as 
a State. 

23. Indian Wars Dur- 
ing the colonial period, the 
people of Maine, like those 
of the other American Col- 
onies, suftered greatly from 
the Indians. 

The nearness to Canada was a 
source of frequent danger ; for the 
French (who held that country) 
were for many years at war with England and her colonies, and stirred up 
the savages to the most dreadful atrocities; so tliat the settlers lived in constant 
terror. 

It was not until the close of the French and Indian War, in 1760, that the colonists 
were freed from these perils. From that time forward civilization in Maine made 
rapid progress. 

24. Wars with Chretit Britain. — The tranquillity of the colony 
was but little disturbed by the war of the Revolution, though the 
people bore an honorable part in the contest. 

During our war with Great Britain in 1812, the province was again exposed to 
the horrors of a frontier struggle. Canada was now in possession of the British ; 
and Maine, by her long line of coast and frontier, was open to attacks by land and 
sea. Several conflicts took place along the coast and in the interior. Eastport and 
Ca.stine were captured and held by the British. 

Questions. — How many normal schools are there, and where situate ? Name the 
three colleges. When were the first permanent settlements made ? When were the 
early settlements destroyed ? Over what portion of Maine did Massachusetts claim 
jurisdiction? What part was in the possession of the French? What section was 
granted to the Duke of York ? When was Maine admitted into the Union ? Why 
did the French excite the Indians to war? 



OCEAN STEAMER LEAVING PORTLAND. 



25, The Civil War. — In the great Civil War, the people of 
Maine distinguished themselves, at home and^on the field, by their 
patriotism and valor. 

26. Towns. — Portland^ the largest and wealthiest city in the 
State, is beautifully situated on a high peninsula, which extends 
into an arm of Casco Bay. 

From its elevated position the town commands a fine view of the harbor with its 
numerous islands. 

The harbor is safe and very deep, and is one of the best upon our Atlantic coast. 
This fact, together with the various railways connecting the city with Canada and 
the principal towns of the Union, gives Portland great commercial advantages ; and 
the commerce, both foreign and domestic, is more extensive than that of any other 
port in the State. 

Portland is connected, by lines of steamers, with the principal ports upon the 
Atlantic, from Halifax to New York; and in winter, when the St. Lawrence is 
frozen over, Canadian steamships make regular trips from Portland to Liverpool 
and Glasgow, carrying a great amount of productions and bringing various imports 
in return. 

The principal exports, besides Canadian merchandise, are manufactured goods, 
and other leading products of the State. 

The town was settled in 1632; 
was twice destroyed during the 
French and Indian Wars ; and was 
burned by the British in 1775. 
In 1866, about one-third of the 
city was destroyed by fire ; but it 
was soon rebuilt, in a more costly 
and elegant style than before. 

27. Lewiaton^ ranking 
next in size to Portland, is 
situated at the Falls of 
the Androscoggin, which 
aflFord a water-power equal 
to the best in New Eng- 
land. 

This natural advantage has led 
to the establishment of very ex- 
tensive manufactures, of which 
the most important are cotton and 
woollen goods ; and next to these, 
lumber, boots and shoes, and ma- 
chinery. 



The rapid growth of the town is increased by several railways, which extend in 
many directions, and communicate with the most important places in and out of the 
SUte. 

28. Bangor is situated at the head of navigation on the Penob- 
scot, sixty miles from the sea. Next to Chicago, it is the greatest 
lumber market in the Union. 

It is the commercial centre of a large farming and lumbering district ; carries on 
a variety of manufactures, and an active coasting trade. There are likewise good 
railway facilities. The principal export is lumber. 

29. Biddeford is at the Falls of the Saco, six miles from its 
mouth. The water-power aflForded by these falls is used for the 
manufacture of cotton and woollen goods, lumber, and a variety 
of other articles. Granite is largely quarried here. 

Questions. — From what date did the country improve rapidly ? What is said 
of the Revolutionary War? The War of 1812? The great Civil War? 

Describe the situation of Portland. The harbor. State the commercial advan- 
tages of the city. The exports. The history. Why has Lewiston become the seat 
of such extensive manufactories ? Where is Bangor ? For what is it noted 7 What 
is said of Biddeford ? 
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30. Augusta, at the head of 
navigation on the Kennebec, 
fifty miles from the ocean, is 
the capital. 

A dam, 1000 feet long, jast above the 
city, affords immense water -power, 
which is used chiefly for the mannfac- 
tore of lamber and cotton goods. 

The position of Aagosta, at the head 
of navigation, natarally gives it the 
trade of the sarronnding country, and 
this is increased by railway commani- 
eation. 

31« Bath^ on the Kennebec, 
twelve miles from the sea, en- 
joys great commercial advan- 
tages ; for the river here is a 
seldom freezes. The railway cc 

Ship-building is the principal business, 
vessels than any other town in the Unioi 

32. Rockland, on the west side 
deep harbor, and an active trade - 

The other leading industries are ship 
shoes, and other goods ; the quarrying c 
the neighborhood ; the burning of lime, 

33. Auburn, on the west bank of the Androscoggin, opposite 
Lewiston, manufactures more boots and shoes than any other town 
in the State. 

Cotton goods and other manufactures are also important industries. 

34. Caiaia is at the head of tide- water on the St. Oroix ; and 
has connection by railway with Bangor and St. John, and by 
steamers with St. John, Portland, and Boston. 

The principal occupations are ship-building, and the sawing and export of lumber. 
Being at the head of tide- water, it commands the trade of the surrounding country. 

85. Saeof on the left bank of the Saco River, is connected by four bridges with 
the town of Biddeford, which lies on the opposite side. Saco has a considerable coast- 
ing-trade, and manufactures lumber, cotton goods, boots and shoes, etc. Old Orchard 
Beach is in the town of Old Orchard, which was formerly within the city limits. 

$6, JSelAwf, on the Penobscot Bay, has a wide, deep harbor. The leading inter- 
ests are Inmber, ship-building, the fisheries, and the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
paper, bricks, and machinery. 

87. XOmoarih, at the head of navigation on the Union River, is the centre of a 
local trade, manufactures lumber, and is engaged in fishing and ship-building. 

88* Cktpe laimabeth, about a mile from Portland, is one of the suburbs of that 
town. The principal employments are manufacturing and agriculture. 

89. WatervUle, on the Kennebec River, has good water-power and extensive 
manufactures, of which cotton goods, carriages, and cars are the most important* 

40. Brunswick, near the mouth of the Androscoggin River, has facilities for ship- 
building, and water-power for manufacturing, which is the leading business. 

41. OtanUner, on the Kennebec River, six miles below Augusta, has some manu- 
factures, and is largely ennaged in the ice trade. 

42. OW Town, on the Penobscot River, twelve miles north of Bangor, manu- 
factures Inmber, barrels, boats and oars. 

48. Showh^an, on the Kennebec River, is an enterprising town. It is the market 
and trading-place for a rich agricultural region, has excellent water-power, and man- 
ufactures lumber, axes, woollens, paper, and marbleized slate. 

Questions. — Where is Augusta 7 What goods are manufactured 7 Why has it 
the trade of the surrounding country ? What are the advantages of Bath ? What 
rank in ship-building 7 What is the chief export of Rockland 7 What are the other 
leading industries 7 What town takes the lead in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes 7 What commercial connections has Calais ? What is said of Saco 7 Belfast 7 
Ellsworth? Cfipe Elisabeth 7 Waterville7 Brunswick? Gardiner? 



45. Buehsportf on the Penobscot River, below Bangor, is a winter harbor for 
Bangor vessels, and manufactures ships, lumber and steel. 

46. FHrmington, on Sandy River, and a branch of Maine Central Railway, is a beau 
tifnl town and a popular summer resort. Manufactures lumber, carriages, and drums. 

47. Boothbay, on the coast, east of the mouth of the Kennebec River, has an 
excellent harbor, containing islands which attract many summer visitors. It is 
interested in navigation, fishing, and the manufacture of fish-oil and guano. 

48. HailaweU, on Kennebec River, near Augusta, contains extensive granite 
quarries, has a variety of manufactures, and, like other towns on the river, is engaged 
in packing and exporting ice. It contains iron foundries and tanneries. 

49. Camden, beautifully situated on Penobscot Bay, is engaged in ship-building, 
the ice trade, and in the manufacture of lime, boots and shoes, and woollen goods. 

50. WaUMwro^ builds many vessels, and has extensive brick-yards and a pottery. 

51. KUtery, the birthplace of Sir William Pepperell, on the Piscataqua River, 
opposite Portsmouth, contains a United States Navy- Yard. 

52. CasHne, one of the oldest towns in the State, is beautifully situated on an 
arm of Penobscot Bay. It is becoming a favorite summer resort 

58. Beer lats^ on an island east of Penobscot Bay, is engaged in quarrying 
granite, canning lobsters, and fishing. 

54. ffoMtton is the centre of trade and supplies for the lumbermen of that region. 

55. Brtofol includes the site of the early seat of government and fort of Pemaquid. 
It was visited by Gosnold in 1602, and settled as early as 1625 under title from an 
Indian chief, Samoeet, to John Brown— probably the first Indian deed to a white man. 

56. York, originally called Agamenticus, was settled about 1624. It was endowed 
with a city charter and government by Sir Ferdinando Gorges in 1641, under the 
name of Gorgeana, which name and government it retained ten years — the first 
English city upon the continent of America. It was organized in 1662 into a 
town under the name of York, being the second in the State. 

57. Other important towns are Dtering, Oorham, Hampden, ThomasUm, Brewer , 
Wtiibrooh, Fairfield, Vas8<Ubaro\ Orono, Dexter, Norway, Farie, Dover, Machiaa, TFis- 
cauet, and Alfred. Most of the large towns are in the southern part of the State. 

Questions. — Where is Old Town? What is its principal business? What ih 
said of Skowhegan? For what is Eastport noted? Where is Bucksport? What 
special interests has Farmington 7 What is said of Boothbay 7 What are its lead- 
ing interests 7 Describe Hallowell, Camden, Waldoboro', Kittery, Castine, Deer Isle 
Houlton. For what is Bristol specially noted ? York 7 Name other important 
towns. In what part of the State are most of the large towns of Maine aitoated? 
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SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



1. Position and Area. — New Hampshire and Vermont together 
form a figure somewhat like a parallelogram, divided by the Con- 
necticut River into two nearly equal parts. 

New Hampshire has a land area of 9005 square miles — less than one-third that of 
Maine. 

2. Coast and Islands. — The coast is a sandy beach, bordered 
with salt marshes, and is only about eighteen miles long. It has 
several inlets for small craft, but only 

mouth — ^for large vessels. 

The isies of HhoaJU — ^three of which belong t 
from the coast. 

3« Surhce. — The surface is mounts 
level strip along the coast twenty oi 
is a general slope of the land from e 

The great feature of the surface is a ridge of 
through the State in a direction nearly north, an 
the Connecticut, on the west, from those of the 
on the east. 

The White Mountains are the highest part 
of this ridge. They consist of a group of 200 
summits rising from a broad plateau. 

4. The Plateau is from 1600 to 
1800 feet high, is thirty miles long 
and forty-five broad. The Peaks 
are in two groups — ^the White 
Mountains proper in the east, and 
the Franconia range in the west — 
which are separated by a plateau 
from ten to fifteen miles wide. 

Mount Waahina*on is the crowning summit 
of the White Mountains ; and, next to MounU 
Mitchell and Clingman, in North Carolina, is 
the loftiest peak east of the Mississippi River. 
It is 6284 feet high. 

A carriage road has been constructed to the 
top of Mount Washington on the east side, 
and a railway on the west. 

6. The plateau is deeply furrowed 
by narrow valleys, which form the rocky channels of many 
streams: — the Androscoggin and its tributaries; the Saco and 
its branches; the Pemigewasset (one of the head- waters of the 
Merrimac), and the lower Ammonoosuck. 

Some of these narrow waterways, called notches, are objects of special interest 
to the tourist. The most interesting natural features of this section are The Flume, 
in the Franconia Notch, Echo Lake, The Basin, The Pool, and the Old Man of 
the Mountain, a profile of a gigantic human face on the side of Profile Mountain, 
1200 feet above the lake at its base. 

The White Mountain Notch, through which the Saco passes, is more than 1900 
feet high, and only twenty-two feet wide at its narrowest part. 

Questions. — What is the form of New Hampshire and Vermont? What is the 
area of New Hampshire ? What is the character of the coast ? Describe the sur- 
face. The general slope. What separates the waters flowing into the Connecti- 
cut from those flowing into the Atlantic ? What are the dimensions of the Plateau ? 
What two groups of peaks rise from it? What is said of Mount Washington? 
What rivers rise in the Plateau 7 What objects of interest in the mountain region ? 
8 



6. The grandeur and varied beauty of the White Mountains 
attract crowds of visitors from all parts of the Union. The 
mountains and forests, ravines, cascades and precipices, pools and 
falls have no rivals east of the Rocky Mountains. 

In that part of the central ridge which extends southward from the White Moun- 
Uins, the principal heighte are Monadnock, Sunapee, Kearsarge, and Cardigan. 
Monadnock is the highest. 

North of the White Mountains are Mts. Randolph, 
I Carmel ; and near the southern bor- 
the plateau are Whiteface Mountain, 
Chocorua Peak, Red Hill, and Kear- 
sarge. 

7. Rivers. — On the west- 
ern side of the central ridge 
are the Connecticut River 
and its tributaries; on the 
eastern, the Androscoggin, 
Saco, Salmon Falls, Piscata- 
qua, Merrimac, and their 
numerous branches. 

Most of these streams are swift and 
shallow — useless for navigation, but 
valuable for manufacturing. 

The Merrintao is the most import- 
ant river in the State. The numer- 
ous falls supply immense water- 
power, the employment of which" 
has created the cities of Manchester 
and Nashua, in New Hampshire, 
and Lowell and Lawrence, in Mas- 
sachusetts, 

The {^onneetieui River is wholly 
within the State of New Hampshire; 
and the western bank of the river 
forms the boundary of the State. 

8. Lakes. — Among the 
many beautiful lakes of New 
Hampshire. Winnipiseogee 

known. It is 25 miles long, 
ad, and contains 360 islands. 
The other principal lakes are Sunapee, Ossipee. and Umbagog. 

9. Soil. — The soil on the mountains is thin and gravelly, and 

the northern part of the State is chiefly woodland and pasture. 

The best land is in the river valleys, some of which are subject to oc<:asional 
overflow. The soil near the Connecticut River is the most fertile. 

10, Climate. — The winters are even colder than those of 
Maine. The summers, though short, are sometimes very hot. 

In the White Mountain region the cold of winter is terribly severe, and the higher 
summits are covered with snow for seven or eight months in the year. 

The Merrimac Valley, below Concord, is the warmest part of the St-ate, and all 
parts are very healthful. 

► 

Questions* — What Is said of the scenery of the White Mountains ? What moun- 
tains in the central ridge southward from the White Mountains? North of the 
White Mountains? Near the southern border of the Plateau? What rivers on the 
western side of the central ridge ? On the eastern ? Character of the streams ? 
Most important river in the State ? What cities are upon it ? In what State is Con- 
necticut River 7 Describe the largest lake. The soiL The climate. 
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11. Animals. — Wolves and bears, though scarce, are still found 
in the northern part of the State ; and the lakes and rivers are 
well stocked with fish. 

12. Productions and Occupations. — Mtinnfacturing is the most 

profitable industry. In this business New Hampshire takes a 
high rank among the States of the Union, and is especially noted 
for the amount of her textile (woven) fabrics. 

13. Lnmhering. — The forests of pine, hemlock, and spruce, 
of oak, beech, ash, and birch are an important source of wealth ; 
and the cutting and rafting of the lumber to the saw-mills 
employ a great many men. 

The sugar maple furnishes maple sugar, which is one of the minor products of 
the State. 

14. Mining. — Granite is the principal mineral, and is quar- 
ried in many places. New Hampshire is called the "Granite 
State " from the abundance of this stone. 

The light-colored Oraniie quarried in Concord is a valuable building-stone. 

Soapmtane is worked in many towns. The quarries at Francestown are the most 
valuable in the Union. Miea of excellent quality is found in Alstead and Grafton. 

Beryls of enormous size are found at Grafton and Acworth. Gigantic specimens 
from these places are found in the collections of minerals throughout Europe. 

€traphUe is also profitably worked ; and there are deposits of lettd, Mine, copper, 
geld, and sUverf but they are not of great importance. Innt of excellent quality 
is obtained from the Franconia and Bartlett mines. 

16. AgricuUure is not very profitable in New Hampshire; 
there is not enough grain raised for the wants of the people. 
Hay, oats, and Indian corn, orchard products, potatoes, and other 
vegetables are the staples. 

16. Cfmzing is an important interest in the State, and furnishes 
for exportation live-stock, milk, butter, cheese, and wool. 

17. Commerce. — The commerce is almost wholly domestic: 
the exports being sent (chiefly by railway) to other States, and 
the foreign goods imported mainly through Boston. 

Portsmouth has considerable coasting-trade, and New Hampshire has ample rail- 
way connection with Canada, and with all parts of the Union. 

18. History. — The first settlements were made at Portsmouth 
and Dover, in 1628 ; but the colony grew very slowly for many 
years. The settlers were subject to attacks by the Indians, until 
the British took possession of Canada. 

New Hampshire was twice united to Massachusetts, but it finally became, in 1741, 
a separate province, under a British governor, and remained so until the Revolution- 
ary War, forming one of the thirteen original States. 

The province was named for Hampshire, an English county, from which some of 
the early settlers came. 

The people took an active part in the war for independence. The men of New 
Hampshire were engaged in every battle, from Bunker's Hill to the surrender of 
Cornwallis. Again in 1812, and in the Civil War of 1861, the State was among the 
first and most steadfast in upholding the honor of the country with men and money. 

Questions. — What animals are found in the State ? What is the most profitable 
industry? Noted for what class of products? Value of the forests? What tree is 
especially valuable ? Why is New Hampshire called the " Granite State " ? Where 
are valuable quarries of soapstone? Of mica? Beryls? Iron? What is said of 
agriculture ? Principal products ? What is said of grazing ? Through what city 
are foreign goods imported? 



19. Government. — The EacecuHve officers are a Governor and 
Council of Five, elected biennially by the people ; and a Secre- 
tary of State, and Treasurer, who are chosen by the Legislature. 

The Zeff Mrn tt tre, styled the Greneral Court, is elected biennially by the people, and 
consists of a Senate of 24 members, and a House of Representatives of about 320 
members. 

The Judicial powers are vested in a Supreme Court — consisting of a Chief and six 
associate justices — and a Probate Court in each county. All the judges are appointed 
by the Governor and Council. 

The State has two Senators and two Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States, and has four electoral votes. 

20. Education. — The schools are maintained almost entirely 
by the separate towns or districts, but the State makes a small 
appropriation each year from the tax on banks. The law re- 
quires that all children between eight and fourteen years old 
shall attend school at least twelve weeks in the year. 

Each town or district has the control of its own schools. A State Superintendent 
of Instruction is appointed for two years by the Governor. Besides the common 
schools, there are many High Schools, a Normal School at Plymouth, and an Agri- 
cultural College at Dartmouth. 

The most important literary institution in the State is Dartmouth College, at Han- 
over, chartered in 1769. In 1878, the college had, in its various departments, 386 
students taught by 32 professors. Connected with the college are the State Agricul- 
tural College, the Chandler Scientijie School, the Thayer School of Engineering, and 
the New Hampshire Medical College, 

Among the secondary schools of note, besides the public High Schools, are FhiUip% 
Academy, Exeter ; St. PauCs School, Concord ; Kvrnball Union Academy, Meriden ; 
Literary and Biblical Institute, New Hampton ; Colby Academy, New London ; HI- 
den Female Seminary, West Lebanon ; New Hampshire Conference Seminary, Tilton ; 
Robinson Female Seminary, Exeter ; Appleton Academy, New Ipswich ; Adam% Female 
Academy, East Derry ; Colebrook Academy, Pembroke Academy, Stevens High School, 
at Claremont, and many others. 

Questions. — Where were the first settlements made 7 To what hardships were 
the settlers exposed ? When did New Hampshire become a separate province ? From 
what was New Hampshire named ? What are the executive officers ? How often is 
the Legislature chosen ? How many Senators and Representatives ? In what are 
the judicial powers vested? What is the law requiring attendance at school? What 
is the most important educational institution in the State? 
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21. Towns. — The larger towns are actively engaged in manu- 
facturing, and are situated in the southern part of the State. 

Manchester is the largest and wealthiest city in the State, and 
one of the principal manufacturing towns of New England. It 
is situated on both banks of the Merrimac. 

The vast water-power supplied by the Amoskeag FallB is employed in the manu- 
facture of cotton and woollen fabrics, boots and shoes, hosiery, edge-tools, machin- 
ery, locomotives, and steam fire-engines. Manchester is the fourth city in the Union 
in the value of cotton and woollen manufactures. 

22. Ckmcord, the capital, lies upon both sides of the Merrimac, 
at the junction of four railroads, and is the centre of a large trade 
with the surrounding country. 

It is especially noted for the manufacture of carriages and wagons; also for 
cotton, woollen, and leather goods, foundry products, dressed granite, furniture, ete. 
The well-known Concord granite is quarried within the limits of the city. 

23. Baver is situated at the Falls of the Cocheco River, two 
miles from the Piscataqua, and fifteen from the sea. Vessels of 
light draught ascend the river to the falls. 

The Cocheco has here a descent of thirty-two feet, which furnishes the power for 
the factories. Cotton and woollen goods, boots and shoes, carriages, and lumber are 
the leading manufactures. 

Dover is the oldest town in the State. It was attacked by Indians, at night, in 
1689, and many of the people were killed or carried into captivity. 

Questions. — What is the business of the larger towns? In what part of the 
State are they? What is said of Manchester? What falls supply water-power? 
How does Manchester rank as a manufacturing city ? What is Concord noted for ? 
Where is Dover situated ? What are its manufactures ? What disaster did it suffer 
in 1689 ? Where is Nashua situated ? What are its manufactures ? Describe Ports- 
mouth. What is said of the river there ? The harbor? The manufactures? 



24. Nashua is situated upon the Nashua River, near its union 

with the Merrimac. The prosperity of the city is due to its 

manufactures, and to its situation at the junction of six railways. 

The falls in the Nashua River supply the water-power for the factories, which 
include cotton, woollen, and iron mills, and works for sawing soapstone. 

25. Portsmouth is three miles from the sea, upon a beautiful 
peninsula formed by the Piscataqua. The river here is of great 
depth, and runs so swiftly that it has never been known to freeze. 
Thus the harbor, protected by headlands, is one of the best in 
the Union. 

Railroads connect with Boston, Portland, and the principal places in the State. 
The people are engaged in the manufacture of cotton and woollen goods, ale and 
beer, boots and shoes, and carry on an active coasting trade. 

Portsmouth is a quaint and quiet old town, with pleasant drives and fine beaches 
in the neighborhood, and is a very agreeable summer resort. It was first called 
Strawberry Bank, and was the residence of the royal governor. Some of the 
stately dwellings of colonial days may still be seen in that part of the State. Ports- 
mouth Navy-Yard is opposite to the city, but is in the town of Kittery, Maine. 

26. Keene is on ihe Ashuelot River, at the junction of several 
railways. It lies in the midst of a rich and extensive farming 
region, of which it is the centre of trade. 

Keene has many woollen-mills, machine-shops, tanneries, carriage factories, etc. 

27. 8omer»uwthf on Salmon Falls River, manufactures a variety of goods. Gremt 
FaUs, the principal village, contains large manufactories of cotton and woollen gooda. 

28. RtiKester, on Cochecho River, at the junction of several railroads, has ample 
water-power, and manufactures woollen goods, boots and shoes, leather, and lumber. 

29. Clarenumt, on Sugar River, three miles from the Connecticut, is noted for its 
beauty of scenery. It has extensive water-power and important manufactures. 

80* Laemnia, on Winnipiseogee River, has a large trade with the surrounding 
country, and manufactures cotton and woollen goods, hosiery, and cars. 

81. X l m w iT , on the Squamscot River and Boston and Maine Railroad, is in a rich 
agricultural region, and manufactures cotton goods, lumber, carriages, and potten' 
ware. The well-known Phillips Academy is situated here. 

82. Lebanon is on Mascoma River, near the Connecticut. The river within the 
town falls 400 feet, furnishing water-power for the manufacture of machinery, edge- 
tools, furniture, musical instruments, water-wheels, and mill- work. 

88* QUfordf on Lake Winnipiseogee, is noted for the beauty of its surrounding 
scenery. It has various manufactures, and is a popular resort for summer boarders. 

84. lAtiUton commands a fine view of the White Mountains. Within the town- 
ship, which extends several milea along the Connecticut, is a descent known as the 
"Fifteen-Mile Falls," affording abundant water-power. It manufactures lumber, 
starch, gloves, mittens, scythes, axes, and flannels. 

85* JVanlcMn, formerly a part of Salisbury, is the birthplace of Daniel Webster. 
It contains the State Orphan's Home, which is on the site of the Webster homestead. 

86. FiymwUh is noted for the manufacture of buckskin gloves. Eleven firms are 
engaged in the business. It is also a popular summer resort. 

87* Among the other principal towns are HiiudaU, Afilford, Pembroke, Colebrooh, 
Farmington, Peterbor<mgh. Lancaster is the shire-town of Coos County, HaverhJtl 
and Plymouth of Grafton County, Ossipee of Carroll County, Newport of Sulhvan 
County, and Amherst of Hillsborough County. 

88. The towns and villages in the White Mountain region, and other picturesque 
parts of the State, attract throngs of tourists and summer boarders. 

The best known of these places are Wolfehoro* OUford, Alton Bay, and Centre Har- 
bor, on Lake Winnipiseogee ; Plymouth, Sandwich, and Oampton, south of the moun- 
tain region ; Littleton, Bethlehem, Jefferson, Oorham, and Lancaster, north and west 
of it, and North Conway east of it. 

Rye Beach and the Ides of Shoals are much visited in summer. 

Questions. — What is said of Keene ? What is the principal village of Somers- 
worth ? What is said of Rochester ? For what is Claremont noted ? What is the 
business of Laconia? What famous preparatory school at Exeter ? What are the 
manufactures of Lebanon? What is said of Gilford ? Littleton? Franklin? Ply- 
mouth ? Name other principal towns. What is said of the towns of the White Moun- 
tain region? Which are the best known? Name two popular seaside resorts? 
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1. Position and Area. — Vermont contains 9565 square mile's, of 
which 430 square miles is water surface. It is the only inland 
State in New England. The west bank of the Connecticut River 
is the boundary-line between Vermont and New Hampshire, and 
the channel of Lake Charaplain so far as that body of water extends 
is the boundary-line between Vermont and New York. 

2. The Surface is greatly diversified by hills and valleys, 

elevated plateaus, and mountains of considerable height. The 

Green Mountains traverse the whole length of the State from 

south to north. 

The Green Monntains fonn the water-ehed of Vermont from the southern border 
to a point just south-west of the centre of the State. 

From that point the water-shed is formed by ranges of hills which follow an 
irregular course towards the north-east, and at the northern border are found quite 
near the Connecticut River. 

These ranges of hills constitute what has often been called the Eastern Range of the 
Green Mountains. They are less high and rugged than the Green Mountains proper. 

The^Green Mountain Range (that is, the "Western Range) is three times broken 
through ; by the Winooski and Lamoille Rivers in Vermont, and by the Missisquoi 
in Canada. 

3. The Green Mountains have rounded summits, and are clothed 
to the very top with evergreen forests or rich green grass, — pre- 
senting a striking contrast to the bare and jagged peaks of the 
White Mountains. 

Questions. — What is the area of Vermont, exclusive of its water surface? How 
does it compare in size with New Hampshire? What States are smaller than Ver- 
mont ? What is said of the surface ? What mountains traverse the whole length of 
the State ? What forms the principal water-shed of the State ? Describe the water- 
shed from the centre of the State northward. What constitutes the East Range 
of the Green Mountains? What rivers pass through the Green Mountain range? 



They all flow into Lake Champlain and are about equal in size. 

Lake Memphremagog and its tributaries flow into the St. Lawrence, and a few 
small affluent8*of the Hudson are in the south-western part of the State. 

Lake Champlain is the most important of these inland waters. It is 120 miles 
long, with an average width of about 4 J miles. Two-thirds of the lake, with sev- 
eral islands, are within the boundary of Vermont. The lake flows into the St. 
Lawrence River, and is the highway for commerce with Canada. 

There are, besides, many smaller lakes, — Willoughby, Bomoseen, Dunmore, Maid- 
stone, Caspian, and others ; and Memphremagog, which lies partly in Canada. 

5. Soil. — The soil in the valleys and on the hill-sides is very 
productive. The uplands are sometimes cultivated to the height 
of 2500 feet. 

. The slopes of the hills and mountains afford excellent pasturage, and a large pro- 
portion of the State is better adapted to grazing than to tillage. 

6. Climate. — The climate resembles that of New Hampshire. 
The winters, though very cold, are not subject to great changes 
of temperature, and the snow lies on the ground for five months. 
The summers are generally pleasant, with a few days of intense 
heat. 

The mercury sometimes rises above 100^ in summer, and is occasionally frozen in 
winter, which indicates a temperature of at least forty degrees below zero. 

7. Animals. — The wild animals that are yet found in the forests 
are the panther, black bear, wolf, and deer. These are, how- 
ever, few in number and mostly confined to the north-eastern part 

Questions. — In what respect do the Green Mountains differ from the AVhite 
Mountains? From what is the name of the Green Mountains derived? Which 
are the highest mountains in the State ? What are the principal waters of Ver- 
mont? Describe the rivers, and name the four largest. Into what does Lake 
Memphremagog flow? What is said of Lake Champlain? Of the soil? Where is 
excellent pasturage found ? Describe the climate. The animals. 
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of the State. The small animals common to the North Atlantic 
States, abound. 

8. Productions and Occupations. — Farming and Manufacturing 
are the leading industries. The minor productions are lumber, 
minerals, (especially marble and granite,) and maple-sugar. 

In the production of maple-sugar, Vermont surpasses every other State. 

9. Fainning. — The grazing products include horses, swine, 
cattle, and sheep; butter and cheese. The horses and sheep 
of Vermont are among the best in the country; and the State 
is celebrated for the excellence of its butter and cheese. 

The agricultural staples are hay, potatoes, oats, Indian corn, and orchard products. 
The value of the hay crop is two-thirds that of all the agricultural productions. 

10. Manufactures. — The manufactures in 1880 were nearly 
equal in value to the farming products. Vermont, however, is 
less engaged in manufacturing than any other New England State. 

The principal articles are flouring and grist-mill products, woollen goods, sawed 
and planed lumber, scales and balances, leather, carriages, and sleighs. 

11. Minerals. — The quarries of marble, slate, soapstone, gran- 
ite, and limestone are very valuable ; there are mines of iron and 
copper in many places. Mineral 

In quantity and variety of mar 
every other State. The productic 
increased within the last few year 

Marble is found in every county west c 
ried in large quantities at Rutland. 

The fine white statuary marble is eqi; 
marble of Isle La Motte, when polished, 
beautiful brown, blue, and mottled varieti 

12. Lnmbering. — There are 
forests of hemlock, fir, and 
spruce upon the mountains; 
pine, oak, beech, sugar-maple, 
birch, and other trees upon the 
lower lands, and cedar in the 
swamps; these forests furnish 
the lumber for the saw-mills. 

13. Commerce with the other 
States is carried on by Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson 
River, and by many railroads; 
and with Canada by railway and 
by Lake Champlain, which flows into the St. Lawrence through 
Richelieu River. 

14. Government. — The Laws are made by the General Assem- 
bly (as the Legislature is called), which consists of a Senate of 30 
members, chosen from the counties, and a House of Representatives 
numbering 243, one from each town. 

The^egislature is elected biennially by the people, and meets once in two years. 

The Judiciary comprises the Supreme Court, County, Probate, and Justice 
Courts. The Supreme Court consists of a Chief Justice and six Associate Justices, 
elected for two years by the General Assembly ; the County Courts are presided 
over by one Judge of the Supreme Court and two Assistant Judges, the latter 
elected by the counties ; the Probate Court consists of a Judge of Probate for each 
district, who is elected by the people of the same; and the Justice Courts are held 
by Justices of the Peace elected by the several towns. 

Questions. — Name the leading industries and minor productions. For what 
grazing products is Vermont noted ? What are the agricultural products? What 
is said of the manufactures ? What are the principal articles ? What quarries has 
the State ? Where is marble found and quarried ? What is the quality of the statu- 
ary marble? What trees are found in the forests? How is commerce carried on? 
Of what does the General Assembly consist? How often is the Legislature elected ? 



MANvcrriNO. 



The principal ExeeuHve Offieer» are the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Treas- 
urer, Secretary of State, and Auditor of Accounts, who are elected for two years by 
the people. 

15. Education. — Each town supports its own schools — there 
being no general fund for that purpose. The State maintains 
Normal Schools at Randolph, Castleton, and Johnson. 

The common schools are free to all between five and twenty years of age; each 
town must maintain one or more free schools for at least twenty-tour weeks and 
the law requires that all between the ages of eight and fourteen shall attend at 
least twenty weeks each year. 

These schools are under the general care of the State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation and the County Supervisors. The State Superintendent of Education ig 
elected biennially by the Legislature; the County Supervisors are elected bien- 
nially, one in each county, by county boards of education ; the latter consists of a 
member of each town of the county, chosen annually at the March meetings. 

For higher and secondary education the principal institutions are the Umrersity 
of Vermont and' State Afjricultural College., at Burlington; Middlchury College, at 
Middlebury ; Norwich University, at North field ; Vermont Episcopal Instituie, at 
Burlington ; Vermont Conference Seminary and Female College, at Montpelier; Green 
Mountain Seminary, Waterbury Centre ; Goddard Seminary, Barre ; St. Johnsbury 
Academy^ at St. Johnsbury ; Vermont Academy, at Saxton's River ; Burr and Burton 
Seminary, at Manchester ; and Troy Conference Seminary, at Poult ney. 

16. History. — SetUement. — Vermont was visited in 1609 by 

Champlain, a French officer, 
aft^r whom the lake was named. 
The first white settlement was 
made in 1724 by the erection 
of Fort Dummer, where the 
present town of Brattleborough 
stands. 

During the French and Indian war 
of 1745, the troops which were pent 
against the French from this fort and 
from New Hampshire, noticed the fer- 
tility of the soil along the upper Con- 
necticut, and about the year 1760 
immigrants began to arrive in large 
numbers. 

Governor Wentworth, of New Hamp- 
shire, at that time claimed the territory, 
and granted townships to the settler?; 
so that the country west of the Con- 
necticut was known by the name of 
the " New Hampshire Grants." 

17, IHspute with New York. 

— But in 1763 the Governor 
of New York claimed the terri- 
tory ; and, as the English king supported his pretensions, Governor 
Wentworth was obliged to yield. 

The New York government then tried to drive the settlers from their lands ; but 
under the leadership of Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, and other fearless men, they 
made a bold and successful resistance. 

Every oflficer who tried to enforce the writ of ejectment was stripped, tied to a 
tree, and whipped with beechen rods ; until none could be found to attempt the 
task. Thus the Green Mountain boys defended themselves until the outbreak of 
the Revolution suspended the struggle. 

18, Revolutionary War. — In 1776, the people petitioned Con- 
gress for admission into the Confederacy ; but, owing to the oppo- 
sition of New York, this was refused. 

Questions. — Who are the principal executive officers ? What are the courts of 
the State ? How are the judges elected ? How are the schools supported ? What 
is the law requiring attendance at school ? When and where was the first settle- 
ment made? By what name was this section first known? Who claimed the teni- 
tory ? What resistance was offered to New York ? How was the dispute with New 
York settled? Character of the soldiers of Vermont in the Revolutionary war? 
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The dispute was settled in 1790 by the payment to New York of fSO.OOO, and in 
1791 the colony became the first State added to tbe original thirteen. 

The people of Vermont entered heartily into the War of Independence, and were 
among the most resolute and daring in defence of tbe common cause. They distin- 
guished themselves, by their obstinate courage, in some of the most desperate bat- 
tles of the war, and were known as the Green Mountain Boys. 

19. Later Wars.— In the war of 1812, the Vermonters main- 
tained their former renown by their conduct at the battle of 
Plattsburg and the naval engagement on Lake Champlain. 
Again, in the great Civil War, the patriotism and valor of the 
people were worthy of the Green Mountain Boys of old. In this 
war Vermont sent forth 33,288 soldiers, a number exceeding her 
quota. The deaths among these troops in action exceeded those 
of any other State except Michigan, in proportion to the number 
furnished. 

20. Towns. — ^Vermont contains two cities (Burlington and 
Vergennes), 241 towns, and three unorganized townships. 

21. Burlington, on Lake Champlain, is hardly surpassed, for 
beauty of scenery, by any town in New England. It is situated 
on rising ground, and commands a delightful view of the lake and 
of the Adirondack Mountains in New York. It is the seat of the 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural College. The med- 
ical college connected with the University is among the best in the 
United States. The college was chartered in 1791. 

It 18 the most populous town in the State, and has the best harbor on the lake. 
Communication with Canada and all parts of the Union is made by Lake Cham- 
plain and several railways. 

Burlington has many manufacturing establishments, and in the lumber trade 
ranks fourth in the country. It is the chief commercial town in Vermont. 

22. Buiiand is situated on Otter Creek, at the junction of 
several railways. It ranks next to Burlington in population. 

The marble quarries are the most extensive and valuable in the State. The varie- 
gated marbles are very beautiful, and the statuary marble is of the best quality. 
The extensive manufactory of the Howe Scale Company is located here. 

23. St. Albans, on the Vermont and Oanada Railroad, is the 
centre of an important trade in butter and cheese. 

The extensive car-shops of the Central Vermont Railroad are located here ; also 
many manufacturing establishments, including one for the construction of iron 
bridges. It is an important port of entry for the exchange of goods with Canada. 

24. Bennington was the scene of the famous battle of Benning- 
ton, in 1777, which was one of the causes of Burgoyne's surrender. 
A monument 301 feet in height commemorates this event. It is 
the largest manufacturing town in the State. 

Fine porcelain and Parian ware are mad^ from clay found in the neighborhood. 
The State Soldiers* Home is located here. 

26. BratUeboro was settled in 1724, and is the oldest town and 
one of the most beautiful places in the State. It contains an exten- 
sive manufactory of organs and the State Insane Asylum. 

26. St. Johnshury is situated on the Passumpsic Biver, at the 

junction of two railroads. 

The principal industry is the manufacture of the Fairbanks Standard Scales, the 
establisbment being the largest of the kind in the world. 

27. Montpelier, the capital of the State, is a beautiful and 
wealthy town on the Winooski River. The capitol is a fine build- 
Questions. — Where did the soldiers of Vermont distingnish themselves in the war 

of 18127 How many cities and towns has Vermont? What is said of the situation 
of Burlington? What is said of its size and harbor? How does it rank as a lum- 
ber market ? What is said of Rutland ? Of its marble quarries ? For what grazing 
products is St Albans an important market? What extensive works are there ? 



ing constructed of Barre granite. The new Federal building con- 
tains the United States Court and Post Office. 

28, Barre, six miles from Montpelier, is the great centre of the 
granite industry of the State. The development of these quarries 
has caused the town to increase in population more rapidly than any 
other town in the State • 

29, Vergennee, at the head of navigation on Otter Creek, was 
incorporated in 1788 ; only two cities in New England are older. 
Besides many manufacturing establishments, the State Reform 
School is located here. 

30, Bellows F(Ms, in the town of Rockingham, is noted for its 
magnificent water-power; only one town in the United States 
manufactures more paper. The population is increasing rapidly, 
and it is a popular summer resort. 

81* Cotchester is on the Vermont and Canada Railroad. Winooski Falls, the 
principal village, has abundant water-power, and contains extensive quarries of 
limestone. Lumber and cheese are the leading interests. 

82* Brandon^ on the Rutland and Burlington Railroad, manufactures mineral 
paint, and is noted for its statuary marble. 

88. Northfleld, on the Central Vermont Railroad, contains extensive slate 
quarries. 

84* CasUeton, on the Rutland and Whitehall Railroad, is noted for its slate 
quarries, and for the manufacture of slate-pencils. 

85* Springfield, on the Black River, a branch of the Connecticut, is noted for 
the manufacture of children's dolls, wheel-barrows, carriages, etc. 

86. Woodstoeh is a pleasant town on a branch of the Connecticut. It has a good 
High School and a fine park— evidences of a cultivated people. 

87* SwanUm, on the Missisquoi River, is noted for its quarries of variegated 
marble; there are many varieties of the stone, and it is here manufactured into 
tiles, slabs, hearths, and ornamental work. In richness and beauty it has few 
competitors. Nearly all the floor tiling of the country is manufactured in this 
town. Swan ton also contains establisbments for the production of small wares, 
such as suspenders, buckles, etc. 

88. PouUney is the centre of the Vermont slate business. It also manufactures 
lumber, dairy and agricultural implements, and cheese. 

89* Jtandolph is the most important town in Orange County. It manufactures 
lumber, carriages, sleighs, and leather. 

40. Waierhury, on the Winooski River, manufactures lumber, leather, clothes- 
washers and wringers. A New Stat« Insane Asylum is located here. 

41* Stawe is one of the most fashionable resorts in the State. Among the 
attractions of this delightful region are Mount Mansfield, Sterlin's Mountain, 
Camel's Hump, and Bolton Falls. 

42* 1^9wUie, between the Passumpsic and Lamoille Valleys, Newport, on Lake 
Memphremagog, and Mamehe&terf near Mount Equinox, are popular summer 
resorts. 

48* Among the other principal towns are JJar^orti— which includes White River 
Junction, an important railroad centre; MorritvilU, the chief town of Lamoille 
County, and noted for its manufactares of leather; Enosburg, celebrated for •its 
extensive sale of patent medicine; Fairhaven, Fairfield, Dorset, Milton, Chester, 
Derby, etc. The chief manufactures of these towns are lumber, carriages, sleighs, 
wooden goods, slate, and marble. 

44, In the north-west corner of the State is the *' Springs Region,** remarkable 
for its medicinal springs, many of which have become noted for the virtue of their 
waters. The best known of these are in the towns of EighgtUe, Sheldon, and Al- 
burg, which give their names to the springs. 

45, More than half of the principal towns of Vermont are in the northern half 
of the State ; while in New Hampshire all the important places are in the southern 
half. This is owing partly to the soil and partly to the climate. 

Questions. — Of what historic event was Bennington the scene ? What is said 
of Brattleboro? St. Johnsbury? Montpelier? Barre? Vergennes? Bellows 
Falls? Colchester? Brandon? Northfield? Castleton? Springfield? Wood- 
stock? Swan ton? Poultney? Randolph? Waterbury? Stowe? Danville? 
Describe the *' Springs Region.*' Name the best known mineral springs. 
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3. The Islands resemble in character the neighboring mainland. 
Those at the entrance of Boston harbor, and along the north-east 
coast, are generally steep and rocky ; while those which lie near 
Cape Cod are level and sandy. 

The largest islands are Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. The former is twenty- 
one, and the latter fifteen miles long. 

Plnm Island, nine miles long, is on the north-east shore. The Elisabeth Islands 
are south of Buzzards Bay. There are about fifty small islands in Boston harbor, 
and a few others along the coast. 

4. The principal bays are Massachusetts, Cape Cod, and Buz- 
zards, — ^which give the Commonwealth the name of the Old Bay 
State. 

5. The Surface of Massachusetts is naturally divided into four 
sections — the Western and the Central Highlands, the Connecticut 
Valley, and the Atlantic Slope. 

6. The Western ESghlandsy commonly called the Berkshire 
Hills, consist of two parallel ranges of the Green Mountains — 
the Taconic Mountains, west of the Housatonic River, and the 
Hoosac Mountains on the east. 

The Berkshire Hills are remarkable for the beauty of their scenery. Qreylock, a 
peak of Saddle Mountain, is 3500 feet above the sea, and is the highest land in the 
State. Mt. Everett, in the south-west corner, is 2500 feet high. 

Questions.— What is the area of the State 7 The sise of the main body T What 
is a parallelogram ? What two projections ? Describe the largest peninsula. The 
next. The islands on the north-east coast. The south-east. The two laFgest 
islands. Where are the smaller islands? Name the three principal bays. What 
name do they give to the State? 
16 



7. The Connecticsid Valley lies east of the mountains, and is one 
of the most beautiful parts of the State. From its level surface, 
on opposite sides of the river, rise two hills called Mount Tom and 
Mount Holyoke.' 

These hills are about 1200 feet high, and command fine views of the beautiful 
valley and river. Mt. Holyoke is a popular resort for tourists. 

8. The Central Highlands are between the Connecticut Valley 
and the Atlantic Slope, and form the water-shed between them. 
This is a hilly region, lower than the Western Highlands, and is a 
continuation of the Central Ridge of New Hampshire. 

An irregular line drawn north and south through the State, and passing a little 
west of Worcester, would nearly mark the eastern limits of this division. 

The principal summit is Mount Wachusett, near Fitchburg. It is 2000 feet high. 

9. The Atla/ntio Slope extends, with a generally undulating sur- 
face, from the Central Highlands to the sea. 

Low, wooded hills and green meadows give a picturesque variety to a great part 
of this section. But the north-eastern part terminates in rugged peninsulas like 
Cape Ann, Marblehead, and Nahant; and the south-eastern portion, including Cape 
Cod and the neighboring islands, is a low, sandy plain, with occasional elevations of 
one or two hundred feet. 

The Blue Hills of Milton, near Boston, are the highest land on the Atlantic Slope. 
They are about 635 feet high, and are prominent landmarks frdm the sea. 

• 

Questions* — What four divisions of surface? Describe the Western Highlands. 
What is said of the Berkshire Hills? Their highest point? Between what high- 
lands is the Connecticut Valley ? Describe the two hills. The Central Highlands. 
The principal summit. The eastern boundary. Where is the Atlantic Slope? 
Describe the north-eastern part The south-eastern part. The Blue Hills. 
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10. The Rivers are too shallow or too much obstructed to be 
of much commercial importance ; but they are of great value for 
their water-power. 

The M e tt t m ae drives more machinery than any other river of its size in the world. 
The ConneeHetii furnishes immense water-power at South Iladley and Turner's Falls. 
The Blackstone and Quinnebaug, and many other small streams, are lined with fac- 
tory towns and villages. The Housatonic is noted for beauty of scenery. 

11. Lakes. — There are no large lakes; but there are many 
deep ponds, lying among the hills, which enliven the landscape, 
and also furnish large quantities of excellent ice. 

12. The Soil is generally thin and poor; and on the highlands 
and along the coast it hardly repays tillage. But the valleys of 
the Connecticut 

and Housatonic 
have a rich, allu- 
vial soil, which 
is very produc- 
tive. The Con- 
necticut Val- 
ley is the most 
fertile part of 
the State. 

Near the great 
towns the land has 
been made fertile by 
skilful cultivation ; 
and market- garden- 
ing in such places is 
^profitable. 

13. Climate.— 

The summers 
are warm, with 
occasional periods 
the winters, especij 
very cold. The c 
are often great an( 
of the year, some 

The air of Massachusi 
coast are very disagree} 

The climate of Cape 
than that of the interio 
ocean, the winters are ( 

14. Population. 

State in the Unioi 

very unequally dii 

living in the three north-eastern counties of Suffolk, Middlesex, 

and Essex, — and the centre of population is near the State-House. 

16. Productions and Occupations. — Manufacturinff is the 

principal business, for the soil and climate do not generally 
encourage farming; the native forests have been cut down, and 
there are no great and valuable mines, as in other parts of the 
country. 

There is, therefore, nothing else for the people to produce, on 
a large scale, but manufactured goods. 

Questions. — Why are the rivers useful for manufacturing? Why not for com- 
merce? What is said of the Merrimac? The Connecticut? The small rivers? 
The ponds ? What is the general character of the soil ? Where is the best land ? 
Why is market-gardening profitable ? Describe the climate. Which is the most 
densely peopled State? The next? Why is manufacturing the principal business? 
What rank does Massachnsetts hold in this industry ? 



16. In proportion to her population, Massachusetts is surpassed 
only by Rhode Island in the extent of her manufactures, and in 
the actual value of her manufactured productions only by N3w 
York and Pennsylvania. 

The State is especially noted for the making of boots and shoes, and cotton and 
woollen goods. Here are the principal centres of these industries in the United 
States. (For further details, see Tables of Industries, p. 34.) 

Besides these leading articles there is a great variety of other goods, which help 
to swell the total value of manufactured products to about f600,0(X),000 a year. 

17. Farming ranks next in importance to manufacturing, the 
yearly products amounting to al)out $35,000,000. But bo large 
a part of the State is unfit for farming, that the people depend 

principally upon the Cen- 
tral States for their sup- 
plies of grain and meat. 

The Agricultural staples are 
grain, hay, and potatoes, tobacco 
(raised in the Connecticut Val- 
ley) and the products of market- 
gardening. 

The Qrazing products are live 
stock, butter, and cheese. 

18. Among the minor 
industries are Fishing, 
Quarrying^ and Mining, 

19. Fishing.— T:\\q total 
fishing products amount to 
about $8,000,000 a year. 
The State ranks first in 
this business. Most of the 
towns along the coast are 
engaged in it; and more 
than half the fishing pro- 
ducts of the United States 
are taken in Massachusetts 
vessels. 

The principal fish taken are the 
cod and mackerel, caught chiefly 
on the banks of Newfoundland; 
and the whale, taken in the Arc- 
tic and Pacific oceans. 

20. Quarrying and RUn^ 
ing. — Massachusetts is not 
rich in minerals. Granite 
is the most important, and 
is quarried in many towns 

in the eastern part of the State. The quarries of Cape Ann and 

Quincy are the most widely known. 

In the Housatonic Valley there are beds of iron ore, and glass sand of unusual 
purity. A lead mine, which is also rich in silver, has been recently discovered near 
Newburyport. 

21. The Forests that once covered the State have almost dis- 
appeared ; but large tracts of land, unfit for tillage, are now clothed 
with a new growth of trees. 

Questions. — Name the four leading articles manufactured. The total value of 
manufactured products. What is said of farming ? Name the agricultural staples. 
The grazing products. The minor industries. What is said of fishing? Name the 
principal fish taken. Where are they caught? Where is whale-fishing prin- 
cipally carried on ? What is said of the minerals ? Where is silver found ? What 
is said of the forests 7 
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The greater part of the manufactured goods is consumed in the United States ; for 
American manufactures cannot yet be classed among the leading exports to foreign 
countries, though the demand for them abroad is steadily increasing. 

The commerce is carried on by many railways, which cross the State in every 
direction, and by sailing vessels and lines of steamers which visit every foreign and 
domestic port. 

The Hoosac Tunnel was constructed to promote commerce with the West. This 
is a railway tunnel 4} miles long, througli the Hooftac Mountains, in the north- 
western part of the State. It is one of the longest tunnels in the world. 

23. Government. — The LegMature, called the General Court, 
consists of 40 Senators and 240 Bepresentatives, elected annually. 

The Judiciary comprises the Sapreme Court, which consists of a chief and six 
associate judges ; a Superior Court, with a chief and thirteen associates ; Courts of 
Probate and Insolvency ; and in the larger towns, municipal and police courts. 

All the judges are appointed by the Governor for life or during good behavior. 

The chief EoeecuHve officers are the Governor, with a Council of eight members ; 
a Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, and Attorney -General. They 
are elected annually by the people. 

Questions. — What rank does Massachusetts hold in commerce ? Name the exports. 
Where are the manufactures chiefly consumed ? How is the commerce carried on ? 
Why was the Hoosac'tunnel made ? Describe it. What is said of the Legislattire ? 
The Judiciary ? The Executive officers 7 Where and when was a system of free 
public schools first created ? Harvard College ? Why were the people bo enlight- 
ened upon the subject of education 7 



28. The Private InMiuHans include academies, colleges, and 
universities, for men and for women, and schools of art, science, 
and the various professions. 

Among the institutions for the higher education of women, are WeUedey College, 
at Wellesley ; Smith College^ at Northampton ; and Mount Holyoke Seminary, at 
South Hadley. Women are also admitted to Boston Univertity, and to some of the 
privileges of Harvard Universiiy. 

There are seven colleges for men : Harvard University, at Cambridge ; Boston Univer- 
tity, and Boston College, at Boston ; Amherst College, at Amherst ; College of the Holy 
Cross, at Worcester ; Williams College, at Williamstown ; and Tuft's College, at Medford. 

The professional and scientific schools include seven of theology; two of law, 
several of medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy ; the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Boston ; the Fru Institute of Industrial Science, at Worcester ; Lawrence 
ScierUific School, and the Museum of Comparative Zoology, at Cambridge. Many of 
these are attached to some of the Colleges or Universities. 

Among the secondary schools of note are Phillip's and Abbott Academies, at Andover; 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton ; Bradford Academy, Bradford ; Wilbraham Acad- 
emy, VUlhr&hsLm ; Dean Academy, Franklin ; Monson Academy, Monson ; Adams Acad- 
emy, Quincy ; Maplewood Institute, Pittsfield ; and Thayer Academy, at Braintree. 

Questions.— How early was Harvard College founded 7 Repeat the quotation 
concerning the social structure of New England. What is said of the Board of 
Education 7 Its powers 7 The Normal Schools and Colleges 7 The town schools ? 
Compulsory attendance? What three grades of private institutions 7 Name the 
higher institutions for women. For men. Those for both sexes. The professioiud 
and scientific schools. Name some of the principal secondary schools. 
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29. History.— Landing of the rUgHms. — On the 21st of 
December, 1620, there landed at Plymouth Bay a little English 
company of men^ women, and children, who are known in our his- 
tory as the Pilgrims. 

The word "pilgrim" 
means wanderer^ and is 
applied especially to 
those who leave their 
native land to perform 
some religious duty. The 
Pilgrims belonged to a 
colony of Englishmen, 
who had been living for 
some years in Holland, 
whither they had fled 
to escape from religious 
persecution at home. 
They had been called 
Pilgrims even while liv- 
ing in Holland. Before 
leaving their vessel, they declared that every man should have an equal share in 
the government ; and they chose John Carver for their Governor. 

One hundred and one persons landed from Uie Mayflower. And this was the first 
permanent settlement of Europeans in Massachusetts. Within a year from their 
arrival about half their number died from Eatigue, hunger, and exposure. But when 
the vessel returned in the Spring, not one of the little company was willing to go 
back to Europe. 

80. ruHtanSememenU. — lvL 1629, a colony of 400 Puritans 
arrived from England, and founded a town which they called Salem, 
a Hebrew word meaning peace. And the next year there came 
1000 more, with Governor John Winthrop at their head. 

The Puritans, like the Pilgrims, were religious reformers, who were persecuted by 
the government because they dissented from the Established Church of England. 
They were called purHani, in derision, because tliey claimed to have a simple, and 
purer form of faith. 

This company, called the Massachusetts Bay Colony, soon afterwards settled 
Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, Charlestown. Watertown, and several other places. 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony numbered many rich and highly educated men. 

But notwithstanding their greater wealth and numbers, the Puritans at first suf- 
fered as much as the Pilgrims from hunger and disease. 

31. SaMetn WUehcraft. — About 200 years ago there was a gen- 
eral belief throughout Europe that certain persons had the power 
to injure others by the practice of magic arts. Such persons were 
called witches^ and many of them were put to death. In Scotland 
alone, 4000 of these so-called witches were executed in ten years. 

This strange delusion extended to Massachusetts about the year 1692 ; and was 
particularly active in Salem and the neighboring towns. During the short time it 
lasted, twenty innocent persons were hanged on Gallows Hill, an eminence in 
Salem. 

82. Union of the two Cfoionies.— In 1692, the colonies of Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts Bay, were united under the name of 
Massachusetts, the name of one of the native tribes. 

33. The requod War. — The first war in which the Massachu- 
setts colonies were engaged, was with a fierce tribe of Indians 
tailed the Pequods, who had been very troublesome to the settlers 
of Connecticut. 

This war involved all the New England colonies, and closed with the severe defeat 
of the savages in 1637. After this there was little fighting for about forty years. 

QuMtioilt. — What is said of the landing of the Pilgrims? What does the word 
mean? Who were they? What kind of government did they establish? How 
many came in the Mayflotoer f How many died the first year ? What is said of the 
first Puritan settlements? Who were the Puritans? What is said of the Salem 
witchcraft? Of the union of the two colonies? Describe the Pequod war. King 
Philip's war. How many years from that war to the French and Indian wars ? 



34. King BhiUp^a War, which broke out in 1675, was the 
severest of the early Indian wars, and gave a serious check to the 
prosperity of the New England colonies. 

King Philip, as he was called by the settlers, was the ablest of the native chiefs ; 
and he saw clearly that his people were in danger of being driven from the soil. Al- 
ready the whites of New England numbered 55,000 to 30,000 of the natives ; and 
the latter were reduced to small tracts of territory here and there. So he united the 
tribes of New England, and made a desperate effort to drive the settlers from the land. 

In this war, which ended with the death of Philip in the latter part of 1676, 600 
of the colonists were killed and thirteen towns were burned. But the Indians suffered 
so severely that there was peace until the breaking out of the French and Indian wars. 

35. The terrible French and Indian Wars, in which nearly all 
the American colonies were involved, broke out in 1689, and lasted 
with some intervals till 1768. 

The French claimed Canada and Nova Scotia, and all the interior of North Amer- 
ica to the mouth of the Mississippi, and forbade the English to settle in any part of 
that region, or even to trade with the natives. And this brought on the long series 
of wars which were really a struggle between France and England for the mastery 
of the continent. 

Most of the Indian tribes joined the French, and hoped with their aid to exter- 
minate the English. The French gave the Indians fire-arms, and helped them with 
troops ; so that these wars were far more dreadful than the early contests with the 
natives. 

To keep the French in their own territory it was necessary to attack them there ; 
and one of the most important expeditions undertaken for that purpose was fitted 
out at Marblehead, by the Massachusetts Colony. 

The object was to take the strong French fortress of Louisburg, on Cape Breton 
Island. The men of the expedition were from Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Connecticut. They succeeded in taking the place in 1754. after a siege of fifty days. 

At last the wars ended in 1763, — Canada being surrendered to England, with all 
the vast territory east of the Mississippi River, except some fishing-stations near 
Newfoundland. 

By this long period of warfare the colonics were becoming prepared for the moro 
severe struggle with Great Britain, which was now fast approaching. 

36. The BevolutUmary War was brought on by the refusal 
of the American colonies to be taxed by the British Grovernment, 
unless they had a voice in deciding what these taxes should be. 
" No taxation without representation/' was their motto. 

The first blood shed in this contest was at Lexington and Concord, in April, 1775. 
And the first great battle was fought at Bunker Hill on the 17th of June in the 
same year. On the 17th of March, 1776, the British were forced to evacuate Boston, 
after a siege of nine months ; and the war was then transferred to the other prov- 
inces. But Massachusetts was steadfast and foremost throughout the War of Inde- 
pendence ; and the valor and patriotism of her sons were conspicuous on every field. 

87. In the War of 1812, the seamen of the State distinguished 
themselves in many a naval battle ; and in the great CivU War, 
Massachusetts bore a leading part from the beginning to the end. 
She furnished more than 160,000 men to the national cause. 



Quettlont.— How many years did the latter last? What was the cause ? Why 
did the Indians generally join the French? Why did the New England colonists 
wish to take Louisburg ? When did these wars close ? What results were gained ? 
Of what service was this long struggle ? What caused the Revolution ? What 
events of that contest took place in Maasachusetts? What is said of the War of 
1812 ? Of the great Civil War ? 
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Other objects of intereBt are the 
Bunker Hill Monument, at Charles- 
town ; the '• Common," with its grand 
old elms; the beautiful Public Gar- 
den, surrounded by stately mansions; 
and many costly and elegant buildings, 
public and private. 

In November, 1872, the wholesale 
business portion of Boston was de- 
stroyed by fire. The extent of the 
"burnt district" was sixty-five acres, 
and the loss about eighty millions of 
dollars. This portion is entirely re- 
built with more elegant buildings on 
wider streets. 

Boston has always been noted for its 
public schools and benevolent societies, 
mce, and the fine arts. The buildings de- 
ments of the city. Boston is unsurpassed 
great city in America. 

pal seats of the cotton manufac- 
s, extensive woollen mills, carpet 
etc. Seven railroads meet here. 

) vast water-power furnished by the falls 
ent of tliirty feet Steam-power ia also 

the "Heart of the Common- 
political importance. It is the 
large country trade, and a great 
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)ambridge and Cambridgeport other ex- 
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49. Jfe*» Bedford is the principal whaling port in the world ; but mannfactaring 
and the coasting trade are also leading interests. 

50* TaunUmf on Taunton River, has a considerable coasting trade; but the 
leading interest is manufacturing. Cotton goods, nails and tacks, machinery, loco- 
motives, steam-engines, and silver- ware are the chief articles. 

51. €aouce9ter has one of the best harbors on the Atlantic coast, and far surpasses 
any other port in the country in the extent of its cod and mackerel fisheries. 

It is also widely known for its granite quarries, and for itj> ocean views and sea-bath- 
ing, which attract great numbers of summer boarders. 

The other chief fishing towns are MarHehead^ Beverly fWeUfieet, and Frwrtneeiown, 

52* Heliyohe is sometimes styled the " Paper Metropolis of the World,** on account of 
the extent of its paper manufactures. There are also large cotton and woollen mills. 

The dam across the Connecticut River, which here falls 60 feet in three-quarters 
of a mile, affords one of the most extensive water-powers in the world. 

58* S&mervitte contains high hills, which command a view of Boston and vicinity, 
and are of historic interest in connection with the Revolutionary war. It has the 
largest pork-packing establishment in New England. 

54. Cheitea is the third in size of the surburban cities of Boston. It has various 
manufactures, but is principally the residence of Boston business-n^en. 

55* Newi&H is one of the most popular and beautiful of the suburbs of Boston. 
The residents generally do business in that city. 

56. Brookiine, lying between Newton and Boston, is the wealthiest and most 
beautiful suburb of Boston, and rivals in beauty the finest suburbs of London. 

57* There are many other beautiful residential towns within a few miles of 
Boston. Among these are Nahant and SwampeeaUt noted for ocean scenery; 
B9ereU, Maiden, MOroeef Wakefieid^ which manufactures rattan goods; Jktnvert, 
which contains a Lunatic Hospital ; Medford and Winchester, These are all upon 
the northern and eastern railways. — West and southwest are Ariin{ftan and Beimonif 
engaged in market-gardening ; LeorinffUm, of historic fame ; WtUertoum, containing 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, the first rural cemetery in the country ; Needhantf and 
iFeOMleyy the seat of Welleelsy College; nedham, the ehire-town of Norfolk 
County ; Hffde Burkf a growing manufacturing town ; MiUony containing the Blue 
Hill ; Brainiree, the seat of Thayer Academy ; Hinffham, containing the homestead 
and grave of John A. Andrew ; and Coh4$s9ei, a favorite summer resort. 

58* Hwferhia is second only to Lynn in the manoiiactore of boots and shoes. 



59. Neuf^trffport is engaged in ship-building, fishing, and manufacturing, and has 
an extensive coastwise commerce. It is a beautiful town, built upon rising ground 
which commands a view of the sea and surrounding country. 

60* JFtteMmrg is an important manufacturing city on the Nashua River, which 
furnishes water-power. It contains extensive granite quarries. 

61. JHUsfieid, the shire-town of Berkshire County, is one of the most baantiful 
towns in the State. It has extensive manufactories of woollen goods. 

62* North Adame^ at the western end of the Hoosac Tunnel, is a thriving manu- 
facturing town. Many Chinese were at one time employed here in the boot and 
shoe manufactories. It was formerly a part of the town of Adams, but was incor- 
porated as a separate town in 1878. 

68. Chieopee manufactures cotton goods, machinery, agricultural implements, 
tools, cannon, small arms, and bronzes. 

64. Northampton is noted for its healthfulness and beauty. A State Lunatic Hos- 
pital and the Clark Institution for deaf-mutes are located here. 

65. Broclcto», the largest town in Plymouth County, ranks next to Haverhill in 
the manufacttire of boots and shoes, and is the centre of an important local trade. 

Weymouth, MUford^ Mariboro, NatUh, atoneham, Bockland, Ahington, and 
atoughion are also leading boot and shoe manufacturing towns. 

66. WaUham contains the manufactory of the Waltham Watch Company, the 
largest establishment in the world for making watches by machinery. 

67. Wotmm is known for its extensive tanneries. It manufactures also glue and 
chemicals, boots and shoes. 

6$» Ataeborough and North AtOeborough contain over thirty establishments for 
the manufacture of jewelry. 

69* Quiney was the home of two Presidents. It is noted also for its granite quar- 
ries and for its excellent schools. The first railroad in this country was built here in 
1827, to transport granite for shipment. 

70* Marblehead is a quaint and interesting old town. The people have been 
engaged in fishing from its earliest settlement ; and this bold and hardy population 
have always been sturdy defenders of the Republic. They sent the first troops to 
Boston to aid in crushing the Rebellion, and furnished in all 1440 men. 

71. P^abody is the birthplace of Greorge Peabody, the London banker, who 
founded here the Peabody Institute, and bequeathed for educational and charitable 
purposes $7,000,000. It contains thirty-five manufactories of leather. 

72. Clinton, on the Nashua River, has good railway facilities, and manufactures 
Brussels and Wilton carpets, cotton goods, wire cloth, and horn goods. 

78* Nanttteket includes Nantucket Island and the neighboring islets. The winter 
is mild, and the summer so cool that the island has become a favorite summer resort. 

74. Pro^neetown is the place where the Pilgrims first landed after their stormy 
passage across the Atlantic. They cast anchor in what is now Provincetown Har- 
bor, and sent out an exploring party along the coast. 

75. Mymouih is an historic town of great interest. It contains Plymouth Rock, a 
monument in honor of the Pilgrim Fathers, and Pilgrim Hall, where are collected 
many relics of the first settlers. 

76. The principal Cape towns, besides those already mentioned, are Bametablef 
the shire-town ; SanduHeh, Tartnouth, Xhfnnie, Harwich and Chatham* 

77. Bebeshibe Couhtt is noted for beautiful scenery, and is the summer resi- 
dence of many famous literary *men and women. The principal towns besides those 
already mentioned are Adama, an important manufacturing town ; Great Barring^ 
ton, Lee, Williametown, Stoekbridge, New Martboro, and Lenoao, 

78. In Fbahklin Couhtt the principal towns are GreenfUdd, the shire-town ; 
neerfleldi and Montague, containing the village of Turner's Falls. 

79. In Hampshibe County, Ware, Amheret, Mmethampton, and South Hadiey, 

80. In Hampdeh Couhtt are Weetfield, which manufactures whips extensively, 
and cigars from tobacco raised in the Connecticut Valley ; Palmer, and Monoon, 

81. In Woboesteb Couhtt, northern part, are dthol, Gardner, Winehendon, 
Zeomintter. Near Worcester, WeaUforough, Grafton, Milbury, Spencer, and North 
Brool^Md. In the southern part, Southbridge, Webster, Blaekstone, and Nort/Un-tdge, 

82. Summer Besorts. — The eastern coast of Massachusetts is much resorted to 
in summer for grand ocean scenery and sea-bathing. The most popular resorts are 
Edgart4}wn and Cbttage OUy, on Martha's Vineyard ; Nantasket Beach, near the 
entrance to Boston Harbor; NaharU, Swampacott, and ^werfy, summer residences of 
wealthy Bostonians, and Pigeon Oove at the extremity of Cape Ann. Princeton, near 
Mount Wachusett, is one of the highest towns in the State, and is resorted to for 
its pore and healthful air 
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6, Soil. — The soil of the valleys is fertile, and affords excellent 
farming lands. That of the Connecticut, owing to the deposit left 
by the spring freshets, is deep and rich, and is the most fertile part 
of the State. 

The hills are more stony and sterile, but those in the north-western part of the 
StAte afford good pasture-land and upland meadows. Along the coast the soil is 
light and sandy. 

7. Climate. — The climate is milder than that of the States far- 
ther north ; but the winter is cold, especially among the hills, and 
the heat of summer is often oppressive. 

8. Productions and Occupations. — Manufcicturing. — In manu- 
facturing, which is the leading industry, Connecticut as a State 
ranks fifth in amount and first in variety. 

The ingenuity of the people has always been remarkable. In proportion to her 
population, Connecticut has received more patents for inventions than any other 
State in the Union. There is an abundance of water-power, but steam is also ex- 
tensively used. 

The textile fabrics, which are produced in large quantities, are white and printed 
cottons, woollen goods, carpets, hosiery, and silks. The hardware manufactures, of 
which Connecticut furnishes nearly as much as all the other States combined, comprise 
builders' and carriage hardware, agricultural implements, machinery and mechanics' 
tools, fire-arms, cutlery, silver-plated ware, brass goods, engines and boilers. 

Kindred to these are the great manufactures of clocks and sewing-machines. Car- 
riages, rubber goods, pianos, hats, paper, and ammunition are extensively manufac- 
tured. Besides these are a great amount and variety of miscellaneous goods, often 
called " Yankee Notions ; " such as buttons, pins, needles, thread, fish-hooks, and 
friction matches. 

Connecticut produces nearly one-half the hardware and about three-fourths of all 
the clocks made in the United States. So numerous and extensive are the manufac- 
tories that the State seems one great workshop, and is sometimes said to be " nearly 
roofed over" with factories. 

9, Farming is the second industry of the State, about three- 
fourths of its area being under cultivation. 

The valleys of Connecticut yield the usual field and orchard 
crops of the Northern States. 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated. In the highlands, which are best adapted to 
grazing, hay and dairy products are the staples. Garden vegetables and seeds are ex- 
tensively raised. Grain is not produced in sufficient quantities for home consumption. 

The primitive forests of Connecticut have been cleared off; but there are still con- 
siderable tracts of woodland, and the interest of the people in tree-planting has kept 
most parts of the State well supplied with shade-trees, especially the elm, maple, 
chestnut, oak, and hickory. 

10. Mining. — Iron of a very superior quality is found in the 
north-western part of the State. Much of the iron used by the 
colonists during the Eevolution came from the mines there. 

Extensive beds of limestone, which afford white and green marble, and, after 
burning, the quicklime of commerce, are found in the western part of the State. 
Valuable quarries of freestone are worked in the Connecticut Valley. 

In eastern Connecticut and along the south-east coast are extensive strata of 
granite, valuable for building purposes, and mica slate used for flagging. Potters' 
clay is abundant throughout the valleys. Copper, cobalt, and lead are found in 
some localities. Barytes, used in making paint, is obtained in Cheshire. 

11, Commerce. — The domestic and inter-state commerce is ex- 
tensive, being greatly facilitated by numerous railroads and steam- 
boat lines. The State has about 1200 miles of railroad track and 
13,000 miles of wagon road. 

Questions. — What is said of the soil of the valleys? Of the hills ? What of the 
climate ? What is the rank of Connecticut as a manufacturing State ? What is said of 
the ingen\jity of the people ? What textile fabrics are manufactured ? Name some of 
the hardware manufactures. What industry is next to manufacturing ? Name some of 
the most important farming products. Where is iron obtained ? What minerals are 
found in the western part of the State? In the eastern and south-eastern sections? 



FARM SCENE. 



The foreign commerce is mostly carried on through New York city. Manufactured 
goods are the principal exports. There are five customs districts. The ports of entry 
are Fairfield, Middletown, New Haven, New London, and Stonington. 

Many of the coast towns are engaged in fisheries. New London sends out a large 
number of men to the seal fisheries of Alaska ; a few whalers are also fitted out at 
this port. 

13. Inhabitants. — The inhabitants are descendants of the early 
English settlers, together with a large proportion of foreigners, — 
French, Irish, and Germans, — who are drawn hither by the em- 
ployment which the manufactories ofler. 

14. Government. — The government of the State consists of 
three departments : the legislative, the judiciary, and the execu- 
tive. 

The leg tslailve power is vested in a general assembly, consisting of an upper house 
or senate, of twenty-four members, elected from tlie State senatorial districts for a 
term of two years ; and a lower house of two hundred and forty-six members, rep- 
resentatives from all the towns, elected for two years. 

The 8taU Judiciary consists of the Supreme Court of Errors, the Superior Court, 
four Courts of Common Pleas, and some District Courts. The judges of tliese Courts 
are elected by the General Assembly. There are also Probate Courts, for the settle- 
ment of estates, presided over by judges of probate elected by the people; also 
Police and Justice Courts, for the administration of local afi"airs. 

The MxeenUve Officers are a Governor, a Lieutenant-Governor, a Treasurer, a 
Comptroller, and a Secretary of State. They are elected for two years. 

Connecticut has two Senators and four Representatives .in the United States 
Congress. 

16. Education. — Connecticut was early distinguished for the 
excellence of her educational system. Schools were established 
by the first settlers soon after their arrival, and these have been 
maintained and steadily improved ever since. 



Questions. — What other important manufactures has Connecticut? What is 
meant by "Yankee Notions"? What is said of the relative importance of some 
of her manufactures? Agriculture? What is said of domestic commerce ? Foreign 
commerce? Exports? Ports of entry ? In what is New London engaged ? Inhab- 
itanta ? Government ? In whom is the legislative power vested ? Of what does the 
judiciary consist? What are the executive officers? What is said of the schools? 
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Besides the public schools there are many private and endowed institutions. The 
Morgan School, at Clinton; the Norwich Free Academy; the Hopkins Grammar 
School, at New Haven ; the Episcopal Academy, at Cheshire ; and the (Connecticut 
Literary Institute, at Suffield, are of this kind. 

CoUeffes and I^rofes9Umal SeKooU, — Yale University, at New Haven, is one of the 
oldest and best endowed institutions of learning in the country. Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and the Berkeley Divinity School are at Middletown ; and Trinity College and 
the Theological Institute at Hartford. The first law-school in the United States 
was founded at Litchfield, in 1784. 

BenevoleiU and Refitrmatorff ItutUuiUms, — Among the benevolent institutions of 
the State are the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, the first ever estab- 
lished in America, two asylums for the insane, and a school for imbeciles. 

At Middletown is the Industrial School for girls, and at Meriden the Reform School 
for boys. The State Prison is at Wethersfield. 

16. HMory. — Semement.^The first Europeans who entered Connecticut were 
probably the Dutch, who established a trading-post at the present site of Hartford, 
in 1633. Another trading-post was begun soon after at Windsor, by some men from 
the Plymouth Colony. The first actual colonists were the members of the congrega- 
tion of Rev. Thomas Hooker, who, in 1635 and '36, settled at Hartford, Windsor, 
and Wethersfield, naming their colony Connecticut. 

In 1635 the real proprietors of the Connecticut grant sent a party of settlers, who 
established themselves at Saybrook, and in 1638 the New Haven colony was founded 
by a party of English Puritans. The founders of Saybrook relinquishing their 
scheme of colonization, their grant was bought by the Connecticut colony, which 
thus (1644) came into possession of all the land ** from Narragansett Bay on the 
east, to the South Sea on the west," a tract seventy miles wide, and one-eighth the 
circumference of the earth in length. 

17* The CoH»tituUon, — Soon after the settlement of the Connecticut colony, its 
people came together and framed a Constitution, "the first one ever written out as a 
complete form of civil order in. the New World, and embodying all the essential 
features of the Constitutions of the American States and of the Republic itself, as 
they exist at the present day." 

This Constitution was wise and liberal, and not only were the people at that time 
glad to live under it, but their descendants are prouder of it than of anything else 
in connection with their history. 

18* Tke Charter. — On account of their obscurity the people of Connecticut were 
for a long time allowed to govern themselves, though they had no legal right to do 
so. When the colony became larger, their governor, John Winthrop, was sent to 
England to ask the king, Charles II., to -give them a charter such as was usually 
given the colonies as a basis of government. 

The King not only consented to do this, but he also made it include all the privi- 
leges provided in their Constitution, and secured to them all the land named in 
their grant. The terms of this charter and its history have made it very dear 
and sacred to the people. 

19. Indian iFar*. — The first war with the Indians broke out in 1637. The 
colonists had suffered terrible outrages from the ferocious tribe of Pequots. At last 
an expedition was sent against the savages, which surprised them in their chief fort, 
near what is now Stonington, and in the fierce battle which ensued the tribe was 
almost wholly exterminated. 

In the Revolution, Connecticut furnished more men, in proportion to her popula- 
tion, and more aid, in proportion to her wealth, than any other State ; and her war 
governor, Jonathan Trumbull, the trusted friend and adviser of Washington, has 
given the sobriquet " Brother Jonathan " to the entire country. 

20. Political Divisions. — Connecticut has eight counties, and one 
hundred and sixty-seven towns, including within their limits ten 
cities and eighteen boroughs. 

21* Towns. — yew Haven, the largest city, and formerly one of the capitals, lies 
in the south-western part of the State, at the mouth of the Quinnipiack River. The 
city lies upon a low plain, flanked on either side by abrupt hills, known as East and 
West Rocks. The streets are beautifully shaded by elm trees, and there are several 
parks. New Haven is extensively engaged in manufactures and commerce, and is 
distinguished as the seat of Yale University. 

The leading manufactures are carriages, rubber goods, fire-arms (the Winchester 
rifles), clocks, cars, engines, musical iostruments, cutlery, fish-hooks, and needles. 

There is a line of daily steamers to New York, and an extensive coasting and West 
India trade. 

The public schools of New Haven are superior. The Hopkins Qrammar School, 
for the purpose of fitting boys for college, was founded in 1660. 



Yale University, founded by the people of Connecticut, began in 1701, at Say- 
brook, with one student. In 1718, it was removed to New Haven and named Yale 
College, in honor of Elihu Yale, who had made several donations towards itii support. 

22. Hartf&rd, the capital, is situated on the Connecticut River, fifty miles from 
its mouth. It is the centre of trade for a large agricultural district, and by means 
of its river communication, and of five railroads which centre there, carries on an 
extensive commerce. 

Hartford is noted for the manufacture of machinery and fire-arms, of which the 
Catling gun is the most celebrated. The amount of insurance business is propor- 
tionally greater than that of any other city in the United States. 

This city is noted for its elegant buildings, both public and private. The new 
State Capitol, built of white marble and beautifully located in Bushnell Park, is the 
finest building in New England. 

The schools of Hartford are superior. The buildings of Trinity College are a fine 
example of the old English style of architecture. The Wadsworth Athenaeum con- 
tains three valuable libraries and a gallery of paintings. 

2S* Brldgeperi, eighteen miles west of New Haven, is noted for its rapid growth. 
The most important manufactures are sewing-machines, fire-arms, metallic cartridges, 
carriages, saddles, harnesses, hardware, and steam-engines. 

It has extensive railroad communications, a line of daily steamers to New York, 
and is considerably engaged in the coasting trade and fisheries. Fine views of the 
Sound and of the surrounding country may be had from Seaside Park and from the 
hills which surround the city. 

24. Norwich is situated at the junction of the Yantic and Shetucket Rivers. The 
city, built in a series of terraces, and thickly shaded, presents a very picturesque 
appearance. 

Norwich is the centre of an agricultural district, and has convenient river and 
railroad facilities. It has manufactures of cotton and woollen goods, glass, paper, 
and machinery. 

25* Watev^mry is situated on the Naugatuck River, and at the junction of the 
Naugatuck and New York and New England Railroads. It is noted for the great 
variety of its manufactures, and is sometimes spoken of as " the place where every- 
thing is made." 

The principal interest is in composition metals, bronze, German-silver, and brass, 
more of the kttter being produced here than in any other place in the United States. 
Most of the pins used in the country are made in the Naugatuck Valley. Water- 
bury has extensive manufactories of clocks, buttons, iron-castings, and cutlery. It 
has excellent schools and a free library. 

26* Meriden is a very thriving city near the centre of the State, and is noted for 
its metallic manufactures. 

Meriden exceeds any other place in the world in Uie production of silver-plated 
ware. In this and in fine cut glass some of its productions are highly artistic. 

27* Ifeuf Lond&n is one of the oldest cities in the State, having been founded by 
John Winthrop, Jr., in 1644. Its harbor is one of the best in the country, being 
three miles long, five fathoms deep, and seldom obstructed by ice. It is defended 
by Forts Trumbull and Qriswold. A United States Navy -Yard is located here. 

New London was built up by the whale-fishery, in which industry it ranked next 
to New Bedford. At the present time the chief interest is in the Alaska seal-trade, 
cod and halibut fisheries, coasting, and some manufactures. 

The city was burned by Arnold during the Revolution, and blockaded by the 
British in the war of 1812. It contains some interesting buildings, one of which 
is a mansion built by the labors of the French refugees from Acadia. 

28* New Britain is the youngest city in the State, having been incorporated in 
1871. It is without natural advantages, and owes its prosperity to the enterprise 
of its citizens. In the manufacture of builders* and cabinet hardware it is second to 
no city in the United States. It manufactures also hosiery, cutlery, levels, planes, 
and rules. It is distinguished as the birthplace of Elihu Burritt The State 
Normal School is located here. 

29* Middletowti is one of the oldest cities in the State. It is favorably situated 
for inland trade and river commerce. 

Middletown formerly had a very thriving trade with the East and West Indies, 
but this was destroyed in the war of 1812, and the place has never recovered its old 
business importance. There are, however, considerable manufactures of pumps, 
builders' and farmers' hardware, silver-plated ware, machinery, and textile fabrics. 

80* South Norwatk is situated on Long Island Sound, west of Bridgeport. It has 
a convenient harbor. 

The manufactures are paper, felt, woollen goods, and hardware. Oysters of fine 
size and flavor are abundant. 
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SI. Siamfbrd is a large and wealthy town in sonth-weetern Gonnecticnt. Haying 
a pleasant and healthful location, and being conveniently near the city of New York, 
it has attracted a large number of business men, who have established their homes 
there. The superior improvements of the borough of Stamford are largely due to 
this class of citizens. 

Local enterprise has built up considerable industries, the principal of which are 
the manufactures of Yale locks, billiard-tables, carriages, and drugs. 

S2* Bti^nbury, — This town is noted for the production of hats, an industry which 
was established there in 1780, and in which, at the present time, it ezc-els any other 
place in the United States. 

This town is fortunate in having excellent schools, a very fine public library, a 
healthful location, and beautiful scenery. During the Revolution, American military 
supplies were stored at Danbury, to destroy which the British sacked the town in 
1777. 

83* JOerby, — This town, lying at the junction of the Housatonic and Naugatuck 
Rivers, contains the boroughs of Ansonia and Birmingham, and the village of Derby. 

The manufactures are docks, machinery, tile-pipes, woollen goods, and pins. There 
are several rolling mills and foundries. It has convenient river and railroad facilities. 

S4. Grf^nwieh is the most south-western town in the State. Its salubrious air, 
pleasant scenery, and nearness to New York, have made it a favorite place for 
country residence, especially in summer. 

S5* Verman, in Tolland County, has ex- 
cellent water-power and convenient rail- 
way facilities. Rockville is a large village 
in this town. The manufactures are cotton 
and woollen goods, hosiery, thread, sewing- 
silk, and envelopes. 

86. MnfiHd contains the two villages of 

Thompson ville and Hazard ville. 

At the former place over two and a half 
million yards of carpeting are annually 
produced. The latter contains some of the 
most extensive gunpowdei* works in the 
world. The community of Shakers in En- 
field raise large quantities of garden seeds. 
The bridge across the Connecticut between 
Enfield and Suffield b the first ever thrown 
across that river in this State. 

87* stonington is the most south-east- 
erly town in the State. 

Stonington borough has a good harbor, 
and is a port of entry. It is on the rail- 
road from New York to Boston, and is con- 
nected with New York by steamboat lines. 
It has some commerce, and an active in- 
terest in the seal-trade and coast fisheries. 

It is a pleasant sea-side resort. Along the Mystic River, in the western part of this 
town, are woollen mills and shipyards. Stonington was three days bombarded by 
the British in 1812. 

88* Winchegier is the most populous town in Litchfield County. It contains the 
two villages of Wins ted and West Win? ted, the latter a borough. 

The manufactures are scythes and hoes, carriage findings, silver-plated goods, 
clocks, cutlery, and leather. This place lies at the junction of the Naugatuck and 
Connecticut Western Railroads, and has good wat^-power. 

89* KiUingly is the most populous town in Windham County. It contains several 
fiEu;tory villages and the borough of Danielson ville. It has large cotton and woollen 
mills. 

40. rktir/Md is a beautiful coast town in south-western Connecticut. It has manu- 
factures of paper and prints. 

41* Windham contains the village of Windham and the borough of Willimantic. 
The latter, a busy manufacturing centre, produces more thread than any other place 
in the country. Three railroads centre there. 

42* Oroum lies between the Thames and Mystic Rivers. It is engaged in the 
coasting trade, fisheries, and ship-building. It has cotton-mills, brass- and iron- 
foundries, and two granite quarries. 

48* PortsUmd is on the Connecticut River, opposite Middletown. It is noted for 
its valuable quarries of brownstone. 



44. PtaimfiML contains several factory villages. The junction of the New York 
and New England with the Norwich and Worcester Railroad is at this place. 

45. SouiMmifUm. — This is one of the old towns of the State, and is pleasantly 
situated among the Blue Hills. It manufactures hardware, machinery, carriages, 
and paper. 

46. Maneheater manufactures cotton and woollen goods and hosiery. The silk- 
works at South Manchester are the most extensive in the United States. The manu- 
facturers have provided this village with an excellent school, and are constantly 
engaged in improving and beautifying the place. 

47. The following places have each a population of over 3000, and thriving in- 
dustries : 



48. iHrtMam manufactures cotton, woollen, and shoes ; Th&mutMan, clocks and 
cutlery ; Jfew MUford, vegetable ivory goods, and packs great quantities of tobacco ; 
ThamfiBmmf woollen goods and twine, and edge-tools. 

49* BrUtoi is a picturesque hill-town. It was one of the first in the manufacture 
of clocks, in which industry it ranks first in the State. It has foundries, machine- 
shops, and hosiery works. 

SO* yenrtow n ^ an agricultural town, manufactures also hats and rubber goods; 
Waaingford, plated table-ware, buttons, book-binding ; GUuionbury^ farming, cotton 
and woollen goods, fire-arms, spectacles, and plated goods. 



STEAMER LEAVING STONINQTON FOR NEW YORK. 

51* spraguB has cotton, woollen, and paper mills; the manufacture of cotton 
goods is of special importance. * MUfard manufactures straw goods, andiias quarries of 
fine green marble ; it is a pleasant summer resort. Stafford includes several factory 
villages and the borough of Stafford Springs. 

52* CoiehMier is a beautiful rural town, the seat of Bacon Academy ; manufac- 
tures rubber goods and paper. Weatport manufactures leather, axes, and stoves. 
aaUabwrg is a picturesque town in the north-western part of the State. It has iron- 
ore of superior qualtiy. It has blast furnaces and foundries, and manufsctures 
car-wheels, water-wheels, cutlery, and machinery, 

58* SuffMd, a rich farming town, produces large crops of tobacco. It is the seat 
of the Connecticut Literary Institute. lAichfMd is the county-seat of Litchfield 
County. Its elevation, pure air, fine views, broad, shady roads, and convenient rail- 
road make it a favorite summer resort. Xew Httrtfordf on Farmington River, pro- 
duces cotton goods and machinery. 

54. atrai/brd is a beautiful old town at the mouth of the Housatonic River. Its 
streets are broad and beautifully shaded. It contains the borough of West Stratford. 
Hamdenf an agricultural town adjoining New Haven, manufactures brass and iron 
goods, sewing-machines, and fire-arms. Bast Hartford is interested in market-gar- 
dening and paper- making. 

55. The villages of Connecticut, built by the sea side, river-banks, and among 
hills, are justly praised for their beauty of location, their broad, snaded streets and 
ample commons, and their great number of comfortable and refined homes 
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EHODE ISLAND, one of the original thirteen States of the 
Union and a part of New England, is the smallest and the 
most densely populated of any of the United States. 

The length of the State from north to south is nearly fifty miles, and iU greatest 
width is about forty miles. Its area is 1085 square miles, being about one-eighth that 
of Massachusetts, and one two-hundred-fortieth that of Texas. 

[ The area usually given u 1S06 square miles, hut this includes the surface of Narra- 
ganseti Bay, which cannot properly be considered cu part of the area of the State.] 

The State derives its name from the island of Rhode Island in the eastern part of 
Narragansett Bay. It is the most fertile island in New England, and is said to have 
received its name from its resemblance to the isle of Rhodes in the Mediterranean 
Sea, which is remarkable for its fertility and salubrious climate. 

The full name of the State is " State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations." 



2, Surface. — Although Rhode Island has no mountains nor 
many very high hills, yet the surface is quite broken in the 
northern and eastern portions. The hills are lower and less fre- 
quent in the central sections, and the southern part is quite level. 

Mt. Hope in Bristol (once the home of King Philip), Diamond Hill in Cumber- 
land, Woonsocket Hill in North Smithfield, and Hopkins Hill in West Greenwich, 
are among the highest elevations. 

3. Coast and Islands. — The southern coast, bordering upon the 
Atlantic Ocean, is only about forty-five miles in length, but the 
various bays, inlets, and islands give the State nearly 350 miles of 
shore washed by tide- water. 

West of Point Judith, which is the most important cape, the coast is low and 
sandy, having several fine beaches, the most celebrated being at Watch Hill. East 
of Point Judith the coast consists of alternate rocky cli£b and sandy beaches. The 
beaches at Narragansett Pier and Newport are among the most famous in the country. 

Narragansett Bay, noted for the variety and beauty of its scenery, extends about 
thirty miles northerly into the eastern portion of the State, and contains many beau- 
tiful islands. The most important of these are Rhode Island, on which Portsmouth, 
Middletown, and Newport are situated ; Conanieut and Gould Islands, forming the 
town of Jamestown ; Dutch Island, which belongs to the United Statee ; and Pru- 
dence, Patience, Hope, and Hog Islands, belonging to Portsmouth. 

Along the shores of the bay and on some of the islands are numerous resorts for 
excursionists and favorite localities for summer residences. The most noted of these 
are Rocky Point (the most famous place for summer excursions in New England), 
Oakland Beach, Buttonwood Beach, and Narragansett Pier on the western shore ; 
Silver Spring, Cedar Grove, Nayatt Point, Bristol, Tiverton Heights, and Little 
Compton on the eastern shore ; Conanieut Park on Conanieut Island ; and Newport, 
so celebrated for its elegant summer residences and its excellent sea-bathing. 

ao 



Block Island, containing the town of New Shoreham, is situated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, ten miles S.S.W. from Point Judith, and is noted for its fisheries and pure 
sea air. It is a favorite resort for those who desire to enjoy the advantages of a sea 
voyage without its discomforts. 

4. Harbors. — Newport harbor is one of the best in the world. 
It has all the requirements needed to make a good harbor, being 
commodious, safe, deep, and easily accessible. 

Providence River (which is really but an estuary) is the outlet of the Woonas- 
quatucket, Moshassuck, and Seekonk (Blackstone) rivers, and extends from the 
Cove near the central part of the city to Nayatt and Conimicut points, a distance of 
about eight miles, and together with the bay below, affords more than 40,000 acres 
of safe anchorage, with a depth of fifteen feet or more at low water. 

The Barrington, Warren, and Seaconnet rivers are also navigable estuaries, and 
form good harbors for small vessels. 

5. Rivers. — The rivers are of little importance for navigation, 
but they furnish abundant water-power, which has been improved 
to the fullest extent. 

The only navigable rivers are the Seekonk as far as Pawtucket, and the Pawca- 
tuck as far as Westerly. The other principal rivers are the Blackstone, Woonas- 
quatucket, Pawtuxet, Pawcatnck, Usquepang, and Wood. 

6. Soil. — East of Narragansett Bay and on the islands the soil 
is very fertile. In the northern part of the State it is hard and 
rocky, except in the valleys, while in the central and southern 
portions it is generally rather light and sandy. 

7. The Climate, especially in the eastern and southern por- 
tions, is generally milder and more equable than in the other 
New England States, being modified by the influence of the oceao. 

8. Occupations and Produotions. — Manufacturing is the leading 
occupation of the people; agriculture ranks second in import- 
ance, and fishing third, while quarrying and mining are carried 
on to some extent. 

1. Manufiiduret.— In proportion to its area, no State exceeds Rhode Island in the 
extent and value of its manufactures. Cotton manufactures of all kinds, including 
dyeing, bleaching, and calico-printing, rank first; woollen manufactures of every 
description second; and iron manufactures, including steam-engines, locomotives, 
machinery, fire-arms, screws, and tools of various kinds, rank third. There are 
also extensive manufactories of Jewelry and silverware, rubber and leather goods, 
chemicals, fish oil and guano, hair-cloth, furniture, carriages, brass, copper and tin- 
ware, patent medicines, packing-boxes etc. 
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9. Commerce, — The foreign commerce, although not extensive, is steadily increas- 
ing, especially with the West Indies and Europe. The domestic commerce is very 
important, employing many sailing vessels, (especially in the coal trade,) nearly a 
dozen lines of steamers, and as many lines of railway. 

8, ruhing, — Cod, mackerel, scup, tautog, bass, bluefish, herring, and shad are the 
principal food fishes. Menhaden are seined for the manufactore of oil and guano. 
The shell fisheries are important and include clams, oysters, scallops, and lobsters. 

4. AgrieuUurai P»-o€lweMoiM.— Hay, com, potatoes, and apples ; peas, beans, onions, 
and other market-garden products ; and strawberries and various small fruits, are 
raised quite extensively. Rhode Island eggs and poultry are justly famous. 

/f. F^ore&u, — The value of the forest products, including wood, timber, charcoal, 
etc., is about a quarter of a million dollars annually. 

«. MlneraU, — Few places of equal area in the Union contain so great a variety 
of minerals as Rhode Island, although little effort has yet been made to develop 
its mineral resources. ArdkraciU Coal underlies nearly all of the eastern part of 
the State, and at the mines in Portsmouth and Cranston it improves in quality aa 
the depth increases. Jnm of a good quality has been found in some localities. 
Giantte is quarried in various places, and the Westerly granite is celebrated for its 
fine texture and the beautiful polish which it takes. Lime of the best quality is 
burned from the limestone at Lincoln and Johnston, doi^t from which vast 
quantities of brick are made, is found in several places, the largest yards being at 
Nayatt in Barrington. Oeidf eiiver, copper, tead, and some other minerals, are found 
in small quantities in several towns. 

9, Railroads. — There are 
about 200 miles of railway in 
the State, aflfording ample fa- 
cilities for "travel and for trans- 
portation of freight. 

The principal lines are the Ston- 
ington and Providence R. R.; New 
York and New England R. R.; Provi- 
dence and Worcester R. R. ; Providence, 
Warren and Bristol R. R. ; Providence 
and Springfield R. R. ; Boston and 
Providence R. R. ; QJd Colony and 
Newport R. R. There are ten other 
short roads in the State which are con- 
nections or branches of the main lines. 

10. Education.— Rhode Isl- 
and has an excellent system 
of free schools, for which the 
State makes an annual appro- 
priation of $90,000. 

The State Board of Education consists of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, ex 
officio, and six other members elected by the general assembly for the term of three 
years. The State Commissioner of Public Schools is the executive officer. Each 
town and city has its local school committee and superintendent. 

Brown University, founded in 1764, at Providence, is one of the oldest and best 
colleges in the country. The 8uue NormtU School, for the professional education 
of teachers, holds a high rank among similar institutions in New England. 

The Academiee, J>enominaHonal, and Privaie SchooU are numerous, excellent, and 
well supported. The Bet%efxiieni InetUuHone, such as hospitals, asylums, etc., are 
extensive and well managed. 

11. Government. — The Legislature or General Assembly is 
composed of a Senate, which consists of thirty-six members (one 
from each town and city), and a House of Representatives, con- 
sisting of seventy-two members, who, with the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, are elected annually by the people. 

The Governor is inaugurated and the Legislature organized each year at Newport, 
on the last Tuesday in May, called •' election day." The Legislature also holds an 
adjourned session at Providence each year, which generally meets in January, and is 
known as the " January session." 

12, Political Divisions. — The State has five counties, Providence, 
Bristol, Newport, Kent, and Washington ; and four cities (Provi- 
dence, Newport, Pawtucket, and Woonsocket) and thirty-two towns. 



A MANUFACTURINQ VILLAGE. 



The towns are the smallest political divisions. In most of the States except J^v 
York and the New England States they are called Townships — the towns in thoi 
States corresponding to the villages in New England. 

13. Towns. — Nearly all the towns in Rhode Island owe thei 
prosperity to the extent and variety of their manufactures. Ii 
all portions of the State, wherever the water-power can be madi 
available, manufactories have been built and flourishing village 
have grown up along the river-banks. 

Jhroeidettee, one of the capitals of the State, and the second city of New Englan^ 
in population, is situated at the head of Providence river, and is noted for the cul 
ture, enterprise, and wealth of iU inhabitants. It is the starting-point of six impoi 
tant railroads, and the commercial metropolis not only of Rhode Island but ala 
of the adjacent portions of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Probably no other cit 
of its iise has such extensive and varied manufactures. It has more than one hun 
dred manufactories of jewelry ; the largest manufactories of silver- ware and screw 
in the world ; while locomotives, sewing-machines, and other machinery, fire-armi 
stoves, nails, Ac., are largely produced. Many of the mills, print-works, machine 
shops, Ac., scattered throughout the State, are owned by citizens of Providence. Th 
city contains many substantial and elegant public buildingp and private reeidencee 
and has the finest system of water- works and sewers in the country. 

NctepoH, also one of the capitals, i 
situated at the southern extremity of thi 
island of Rhode Island. It has long beei 
celebrated as the summer residence oi 
many of the cultivated, refined, an( 
wealthy from all parts of America 
who, attracted by the society, the de 
lightful climate, and invigorating sei 
breezes, have erected many elegant 
residences and seaside cottages. 

The •• Old Stone Mill,"—" the only 
thing on the Atlantic shore," saye 
Higginson, "which has had time to 
forget its birthday," — is a never-fail- 
ing source of interest to tourists. 
Fort Adams, one of the largest and 
strongest fortifications in the Union, 
is at the entrance of the harbor, and 
the United States torpedo station ib 
on Goat Island, directly Tront of the 
city. 

JPawtuekei is said to produce a great- 
er variety of manufactured articles thai 
any other city in New England. Th( 
first manufactory of cotton-cloth by 
water-power in America was built here, in 1790, by Samuel Slater, who has beer 
styled •• the father of American cotton manufacturing," and the town still ranks first 
in the State in the production of cotton goods. 

Woonsocket ranks second among the cities in the manufacture of woollen goods, and 
third in cotton manufactures. Lineoin produces cotton goods to the value of more 
than 13,250,000 annually, while the yearly production of Wartdek exceeds |1 ,500,000, 
and that of Warren and Cnmhcriattd each exceeds |1, 000.000. amithfield, ScUuaie, 
and Coocnirp each produce nearly a million dollars* worth. Westeriy has extensive 
granite quarries and woollen mills. 

BurrUMOe, North S m U h fi ci d, Horih Kingstown, and South Kingstown are largely 
engaged in the manufacture of woollen goods. 

Bristoi manufactures rubber goods of all kinds, and has many beautiful summer 
residences. Barrington and JSast Prooidence are agricultural towns, and are also 
favorite places of residence in summer for Providence merchants. 

Cranston has the largest calico print-works in the Union, and produces large quan- 
tities of market-garden vegetables. Johnston and North Providence also raise many 
vegetables for the Providence market. 

Tiverton, rortsmoath, Middtetown, Littie Co mp ton, and Jamestown are agricul- 
tural towns, and send large quantities of their productions to the Newport, Provi- 
dence, and Fall River markets. Fishing is also carried on to a considerable extent. 

Fbster, Chariestown, Baoeter, and West Greettwich are also agricultural towns. 
JBast Orccnwich, Giocester, Richmond, and Hopkinton, besides being agricultural 
towns, are quite extensively engaged in manufacturing. 
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granted to the other colonists, and gave the name " Providence " to his new home, 
as a memorial of " God's merciful Providence to him in his distress." " Liberty of 
conscience " was the fundamental law of his colony, and this was the first settlement 
in America in which full religious liberty ^as allowed. 

In 1638, William Coddington and eighteen others commenced a settlement at Ports- 
mouth, and in 1639 founded Newport. Warwick was settled three years later. 

A charter was obtained from the English Parliament which united all these colo- 
nies under one government in 1644. This charter was annulled a few years later, 
and in 1663 King Charles II. granted another charter for " the Colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations," in accordance with which Rhode Island was 
governed until 1842, when, after a brief internal struggle, called the Dorr War, the 
present State constitution was adopted. 

Indian IFar*. — Rhode Island suffered less than many of the 

colonies from troubles with the Indians, on account of the kind 

and sagacious policy of Roger Williams. 

The most decisive battle of King Philip's War, known as " the swamp fight," was 
fought at South Kingstown, in 1675. Providence was burned by the Indians in 1676. 
The war was terminated by the death of King Philip, who was killed near Mount 
Hope, in August of the same year. 

RevoluHMiary War. —In the struggle for independence Rhode 
Island took a prominent part. During this war nearly every male 
citizen between the ages of sixteen and sixty bore arms. 

The most prominent officers from this State were Esek Hopkins, who, under the 
title of "Admiral," was the first commander in the American navy, and Qen. 
Nathanael Greene — "next to Washington in ability and in the esteem of the 
nation." 

The first bloodshed preceding the war occurred in 1772, when the British war- 
schooner Gaspee was captured and burned in Providence River. 

Some of the other noticeable events of the war which happened in Rhode Island 
were the capture of the British General Prescott at Portsmouth, in 1777 ; the battle 
of Rhode Island, in 1778, which Lafayette pronounced " the best fought action of the 
war ; " the evacuation of Rhode Island by the British, in 1779 ; and the arrival of 
the French fleet and army, in 1780. 

Rhode Island adopted the Federal Constitution in 1790. 

The Civil IFor. — Rhode Island was one of the first States to 
supply troops for the protection of the National capital, and, 
with one exception, sent more soldiers into the field during the 
war, in proportion to its population, than any other State. 

Her public men, from the Declaration of Independence to the present time, have 
always been prominent in the councils of the nation, and have been distinguished for 
patriotism, statesmanship, and integrity of character. 



NEWPORT. PERRY MONUMENT AND OLD STONE MILL. 

Questions on the Text. 

What is Rhode Island ? Give its length, width, and area. Give the origin of its 
name. What is its full name ? Describe the surface. Name some of the principal 
elevations. What is said of the coast ? Describe Narragansett Bay. Name some 
of the principal islands and summer resorts. 

What is said of Block Island? Newport harbor? Providence River or estuiry? 
Warren, Barrington, and Seaconnet estuaries? What is said of the rivers? Which 
are navigable ? Name the roost important. Describe the soil. The climate. What 
are the leading occupations of the people ? 

Name some of the most important manufactures. Some of the most important 
food fishes. What is said of the commerce? Fishing? What are the principal 
agricultural productions? What are forest products? Name the chief minerals. 
Principal railroads. What is said of the schools ? Board of Education ? Institn- 
tions of learning ? Benevolent institutions ? Government? Political divisiona? 

To what do the towns owe their prosperity? Describe Providence. Newport 
Pawtucket, Woonsocket, and other towns. By whom was Rhode Island settled? 
Give an account of Roger Williams. When and where were the next three settle- 
ments? When were the charters obtained? 

What is said of the Indian wars ? Of the Swamp fight ? Of the Revolutionary 
war? Who were the most prominent officers from this Stat«? What noticeable 
events of this war happened in Rhode Island ? When did the State adopt the Federal 
Constitution 7 What part did Rhode Island take in the Civil War ? 



Questions on the Map. 

How is Rhode Island bounded? Describe the course of the Blackstone River. 
What towns and villages along its course? Into what does it flow? In like man- 
ner describe other rivers. In what direction, then, must the land slope in the north- 
ern, central, and southern sections ? 

Where is Greenwich Bay? Mount Hope Bay? Western Passage? Name some 
of the principal ponds in southern part of the State. Name several ponds in other 
parts of the State. Name and locate four principal points on the southern coast 

Bound each county, and name the towns in it. Bound the town in which yoa 
live, and give its dimensions. Its latitude and longitude. What important cities 
have about the same latitude? About the same longitude? What is the scale 
of this map? How far in a straight line, and in what direction, is Providence from 
Newport? From Pawtucket? From Westerly ? From Cumberland? From Bur- 
rillville? From other towns? How far is Watch Hill from Diamond Hill? 

Name the principal railroads in the State. Describe their course somewhat as you 
did the rivers. What railroad would you take in going to Providence ? Newport? 
Woonsocket? Westerly? Bristol? Burrillville ? Fall River? Taunton? 

What places would you pass through in going directly north from your town ? 
East? South? West? What towns border on Connecticut? On Massachusetia? 
On Narragansett Bay ? On the Atlantic Ocean ? What towns are on islands? 
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STATISTICS OF THE NEW ENGLAND STATES, CENSUS OF 1890. 



Land 

Area In 

Sq. Miles. 



Maine 

New Hampshire, 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts.... 

Rhode Island 

' Connecticut 



a9»895 
9.005 
9,>35 
8,040 
1,085 
4,845 



Population. 



661,086 
376,530 
332,422 
a,a38,945 
345,506 
746.258 



Pof>ula« 
tion per 
Sq. WUle. 



'4 
all 

154 



|a35,599,888 
165,890,280 
157,193,380 

>,93a,548.8o7 
375,456,822 
349.7a5.773 



Miles of 

Railroul 

1891. 



«^o 

1,123 

960 

2,082 

2Z2 
1, 010 



SCHOOL STATISTICS. 



Children 

of 

School Age. 



212,064 
82,321 
78,264 

462,822 
64,960 

'76,384 



Pupils in 
Public 
Schools. 



«43."3 

62^260 
37«.49« 

53.774 
126,505 



Teachers 
in PubUc 
Schools. 



5.534 
3.««4 
3,045 
10.37JI 

>,37» 
3,266 



School 
Receipts. 



$1,145,646 

751,266 

7".«44 

5.524,822 

',091,994 

2,015,667 



School 
Expenditures. 



11,238,898 
844,333 
650,393 

6^415.478 
825,072 

3,t33.839 



Valuation of 

School 

Property. 



13,338,743 
3,578,257 
1,525,480 

23,460,870 
3,537.595 
6,063,269 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 



99.657 
53,402 

10,258 

51,376 



LIVE STOCK. 



Milch Oxen and qv-__ ««,;«- Value oT 

Cows. otherCatUe. »*««P- **">*• U»e Stock- 



«75,949 
103,011 
334,643 
«74,739 
24.041 

'34,897 



1x6,169 
'6o/>53 
98,774 
12,194 

«03,i43 



543,348 
192,824 
362,112 
56,530 
20,231 
40,759 



79,043 

68^580 
'3,796 
55,598 



#'9,787.750 
11,276,320 
17,865,383 
'5,678,469 
2,384.080 
'3,995 ,619 



PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont «.... 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut , 



Whole Value 

Number I of 

of Farms. I Farms. 



64,309 
33.181 
35.533 
38,406 
6,2x6 
30,598 



$'02,357,615 
75.834.389 
109,346,010 
'46, 197,4 » 5 
25,882,079 
121/163.910 



Hay. 
Tons. 



',393,79' 
644.739 

',038,303 
674,365 
104.829 



Poutoes. 
Bushels. 



7,882,000 
3,072,000 
3,876,000 
3,632.000 
668,000 



564,4'9 I 3,677,000 



Oats. 
Bushels. 



Indian 

Com. 

Bushels. 



2,847,000 1,008,000 

862,000 I 1,259.000 

2,793,000 1,839,000 

598,000 1,868,000 

153,000 I 402,000 

780,000 I 2,014,000 



Rye, Barley, 
Bushels. Bushels. 



28.000 
33.000 
75,000 

213,000 
15,000 

348/xx> 



240/XX> 

81,000 
257.000 
69,000 

20,000 

14,000 



Wheat, Buckwheat. 
Bushels. Bushels. 



543,000 
140,000 
335,000 

10,000 
'40 

30,000 



220/XX> 
56,000 

05,000 
654 

'34 .000 



Butter. 
Pounds. 



14,103,966 
7,347,272 

25,240,826 
9,655,587 
1,007,103 
8,'98,995 



Cheese. 
Pounds. 



','67,730 
807,076 

',545,789 
829,528 
67,171 
826,195 



Milk. 
Gallons. 


Wool. 
Pounds. 


Tobacco. 
Pounds. 


Orchard 


3,730,783 
5.739,'38 
6,530,550 

29,662,953 
3,831.706 

12,289,893 


1 1060,589 
3,55',"3 

330,'33 


150 

i4o/x» 

120,000 

3,893.000 

^ ^^ 
9,603,000 


$1,112,026 

972,291 

640.942 

'/»5.303 

456,346 



Hops. 

Pounds. 



9.343 

33.955 

109,350 

9.895 



PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 



Value of I Value of L. Value of 
Co«on Manufactured 'M»""f«i"'^ Mixed 

Used. Cotton. j ^^^^ ' Textiles. 



^y«'"e ' Boots i , ^ 
*"<* I and leather 

V!}1^2^ Shoes. Tanned. 



Maine $6,234,901 

New Hampshire 8,629,063 

Vermont ^ 458,607 

Massachusetts | 31,107,154 

Rhode Island 10,457.770 

Connecticut »...| 6,281,939 



$'3,3'9.363 $6,686,073 



Leather 
Curried. 



»74>53.403 
855,864 
72,289,518 
32,875,111 
16,069,771 



8,113,839 

3,317.807 

45,099,303 

'5,4'o,450 



$',909,937 $1,107,616 $5,823,541, $7,100,967, $2,612,350 



3,703,281 1,568,1001 7,230,804 

1,277,903 198,200 

'3,043.829 9.482.939 95,900.510 

2.718,822! 6,874,254 



16,892,284 I 5,919,505' 464,800, 2,211,385 



2,315,616. 2,161,734 

',084,503 530,337 

13.556,731 23,282,775 

638,000 227,125 

146,750' 86,950 



Clothing. 



I Foundry 
and Ma- 

I chine-Shop 
I Products. 



Paper. 



$1,130,381' $2,232,675, $2,170,32 
731,3891 2,024,656. 1,73'.' 70 

I 783,828 x.2^7,484 

19,922,700 23,915,604, 15,188,196 

1,980,330; 6,281,7071 

2,210,159; 6.339,5991 4,337,550 



Flour and 
Grist-Mill 
Products. 



Lumber 
Sawed. 



Rubber 
and Elastic I Funtiture. 
Goods. 



I 



$3,966,023 $7,033,868 

2,542.7841 3,842,012, 

3,038,688 3,258,816, 

8,774,049 3,120,184' $4,206,465! 6,041,618 
','37.990, 340,579 2,217,000' 840,437 
2,964,134 1,076,485 1,710,761 688,168 



$573,575 
741,338 
333,533 



$460,609 
559,333 



4,048,141 

30',»59 
3,605,591 



Maine 

New Hampshire.... 

Vermont „.,.. 

Massachusetts 



SPECIAL MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 



I Ship- 
I Buildinf. 



Canned 
Goods. 



$3'o,958 
282,725 



1,322,628 



.Rhode Island ' 

Con nec ticut 399,194 



Hosiery. 



17,800, 
2,a8i,666 

5 '7,04' 
767,660 



2,080,470 



Screws. 
',367.673 



Marble 

and Stone 

Work. 



$2,909,846 $X,402,XOO I 

30,070! Scales. I $2,362,779' 



595.370. 
3,483.596 
Jewelry. , 

5,650,133 
2,432,271! 



$374,603 
',303.790 
2,594,182 

374.900 
4'9,948 



Agricultural 
Imple* 
ments. 

$661,445 



7«8,455 
1 ,670,242 



7'9.637 



Soap 

ana 

Candles. 



Printing 

and 
Publishing. 

' $1,606,098 
I 264,750 



Liqw 
Mai 



$'.365,477 



$737,400 $4,489,555 7,757,360 5,"3,3a7 

, I 

309.578 



354.243 
I '0.374,293 



674.025 
[,111,188 



398.743 
533.753 



$1,158,227 

99'."' 
3.470.398 



Silk and 
Silk Goods. 



$3,764,260 
5,881,000 



Clocks and 
Watches. 



$'.9'5,9«3 
3,016,7x7 



Musical Instru- 
ments. Organs 
and Pianos and 
Materials. 



$680,800 
3,354,343 



FISHERIES. 



Persons 
emplojred. 



11,071 
4'4 



3,310 
3.'3' 



Value of 
Products. 



$3,614,178 
'76,684 



8,i4'.75o 

880,915 
1.456,866 



POPULATION OF THE COUNTIES AND PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



MAINE. I 

CoaiitiM. x89o* 

Androscoggin 48,968 

Aroostook... 49.589 

Cumberland 90,949 

FrankUn.. 17,053 

Hancodc 37,3'3 

Kennebec. » 57,012 

Knox 31,473 

Lincoln 31,996 

Oxford 30,586 

Penobscot - 73.865 

Piscataquis '6,134 

Sagadahoc '9.45^ 

Somerset 33.627 

Waldo. 37,759 

Washington 44,482 

York 62.829 

Towns. 

Portland... „.. 36,425 

Lewitton.. 21,701 

Bangor '9>'o3 

Biddeford '4,443 

Auburn '1,250 

Augusta '0.527 

Bath 8,723; 

Rockland 8,174 

Calais, 7,290 

Waterville 7,107 

Westbrook^ 6,632 

Saco 6,075 

Brunswick 6,012 

Gardiner... 5,491 

Cape Elizabeth.... 5,459 

D«cring.„ 5,353' 

Oldtown. 5.3'2 

Belfast.. 5,294 

Skowhegan 5.068 

Elastport» 4,908 

Ellsworth 4,804 

Camden. 4,621 

Sanford 4,201 

^r^^r 4,'93 

Caribou 4,087 

Houlton 4,015 

Fort Fairfield 3,526 

Fairfield.. 3,5'o 

Waldoboro 3,505 

Deer Isle. 3,432 



VERMONT. 

COMltlM. 



Addison. 

Bennington.. 
Caledonia.... 
Chittenden... 
Elssex.. 



Towns. 



i89o.!NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

South Berwick 3,434i c«--iu« ti»o 

Farmington 3,207 WMBWltS. 1090. 

Hallowell.. 3,181 Belknap ao.32i 

Kennebunk 3.«73 CarroU 18,124 

f?"* 3.'56 Cheshire 29,579 

^^-•- 3.«3ocoos 25,2k 

Richmond 3,082 Grafton...'. 37,217 .:---- 

^J^^ l*** 3.046 HiUsborough 93,247! Franklin 

IHomaston 3,009 Merrimack 49,435 Grand Isle... 

Bucksport 3,921; Rockingham 49.650 Lamoille 

g?^*>»™ ^'If^ Straffofd 38443lOrange 

}^^^ =».J64 Sullivan „ i7.3O4:0rieans 

BnstoL 2,821 iRudand 

S~"0 =»79o IWashington. 

^*^^ «'"^! Towns. iWindham.... 

^?^VC '-5^5 ^IWindsor 

Vmal Haven 2,617 Manchester 44,'^ 

Bridgeton 2,605 Nashua '9,3", 

Frenchville 2,560 Concord '7,004' 

Pittsfield 2,503 Dover '3,790 

Saint George 2,401 Portsmouth 9,827 Burlington 

Hampden 2,484 Keene 7,446 Rutland. 

Freeport 2,482! Rochester 7,396 Saint Albans 

Poland 2,472 Somersworth„ 6,207 Brajttleboro 

York 3,444 Lao>nia 6,i43jBarre 

Chelsea 2,356 Qaremont. 5,565 Saint Johnsbury... 

Berwick 2,294 Exeter 4,284! Bennington. 

Windham 2,216 Franklin^ 4,085'Colchester 

Bethel 2,209 Lebanon 3,763, Rockingham 

Kennebunkport.... 2,196 Berlin.. 3,729 Montpdier..^ 

Winthrop 2,111 Gilford 3,585 Hartford 

Yarmouth 2,098 Lancaster 3,373 West Rutland..!... 

Lubec ., 2/369 Littleton 3,365 Brandon 

Vassalboro. 2,052 Pembroke « 3,172 Randolph 

Oakland 2^44 Farmington 3/364 Swanton 

Warren 2,037 Wolfeborough 3,020 Newport « 

Tremont - 2/336 MiUbrd 3,014 PouUne>' 

Buxton 2,036 New Market « 2,742 Derby 

Machias. 2,035 Newport 2,623 Sprineficld 

Wells 3,029 Pittsfield 2,605. Middleburg 

Turner 2,016 Derry « 2,604 Fair Haven. 

Bluehill 1,980 Winchester 2,584 Northfield 

Millbridge 1,963 Haverhill 2,545 Lvndon 

Elden 1/^46 Petersborotigh 2,507 Woodstock 

Dover ',942 Conway 2,331 Morristown 

Winterport ',926 Hinsdale 2,258 Castleton 

Jonesport '»9'7 ^-^'polc 3,163 Enosburg 

Siandish 1,841 Hillsborough 2,120 Waterbury.. 

Port Kent 1,826 Lisbon a,o6o Barton 

Madison... 1,815 Whitefield 2,041 Richford 

Winslow ',814 RoUinsford 2/303 Newbury 



MASSACHUSETTS. 
1890. 1 Countttt. X890. 

, 22,277 Barnstable 39,172 

, 20,448 Berkshire 81,108 

, 23,436 Bristol 186,465 

35,389 Dukes 4,369 

9,511 Essex-. "99.995 

29,755 Frankun 38,610 

3,843 Hampden •.i35,7«3 

12,831 Hampshire 51,859 

'9,575 Middlesex .431,167 

. 32,101 Nantucket h^^ 

45,397 Norfolk "8,950 

, 29,606 Plymouth 93,700 

. 26,547 SufibDc 404,780 

, 31,706 Worcester ..280,787 



.4.590' ■'•^- 

11,760 Boston 448,477 

7,771 Worcester 84,655 

6,862 Lowell.» 77,696 

6,812 Fall River 74,398 

6,567 Cambridi^e 70,028 

6,39' Lynn 55,737 

5,143 Lawrence 44,654 

4,579 Sprinefleld 44,'79 

4,160 Nemr Bedford.... 40,733 

3,740 Somerville 40,152 

3,680 Holyoke 35,637 

3,310 Salem 30,801 

3,232 Chelsea 37,909 

3.231 Haverhill 27,412 

3,047 Brockton 37,294 

3,031 Taunton 35,448 

2,000 Gloucester 24,651 

2,881 Newton 34,379 

2,793 Maiden 33,031 

2,791 Pitchburg 32,037 

2,628 Waltham. '8,707 

2,619 Pittsfield 17,281 

3,545 Ouincy '6,723 

2,411 North Adams 16,074 

2.396 Northampton.... 14,990 
2,299 Chicopee '4,050 

2.232 New^buryport.... '3,947 

2,217 Marlborough '3,805 

2.196 Wobum i3r499 

2,080 Brookline '2,103 



X890. 

Medford ",070 

Everett ii/)68 

Weymouth 10,866 

Beverly. 10,821 

Clinton 10,424 

Hyde Park 10,193 

Peabody 10,158 

Westfield 9,805 

Amesbury„ 9,798 

Framingham 9,339 

Adams 9,3'3 

Natick 9,118 

Milford 8,780 

Spencer 8,747 

Melrose 8,519 

Gardner 8,424 

Marlrfehead 8,202 

Watertown 7,703 

Southbridge 7,655, 

Attleborough 7,577 

Danvers 7,454 

Ware 7,329 

Plymouth 7,3'4 

Leominster 7,369 

Dedham 7,'33 

Watertown 7,073 

Webster 7,031 

Wakefield 6,982 

North Attleborough 6,727 

Palmer 6,520 

Athol 6,319 

Montague 6,296 

Stoneham 6,155 

Andover 6,142 

Blackstone.. 6,138 

Middle borough 6,065 

Revere 5,668 

Arlington 5,629 

Greenfield 5,252 

Rockland 5,213 

Westborough 5,'95 

West Springfield.. 5,077 

Grafton 5,002 

Winchester 4,861 

Stoughton 4,852 

Braintree 4,848 

Franklin 4,831 

Methuen 4.814 

Warren 4,681 

Hudson 4.670 

Provincetown 4,642 



RHODE ISLAND. | 
Coantttt. X890.J 

Bristol.. » xif438 

Kent. 96,754 

Newport^ 38,552 

Providence 255,123 

Washington 33,649 

Towns. i^y*-, 

Providence 133,146' 

Pawtucket 37,633 

Woonsocket 20,830! 

Lincoln 30,355' 

Newport 19,457 

Warwick '7,761 

I Johnston 9>77^ 

East Providence... 8,422 

Cranston 8,099 

Cumberland 8,090 

Westerly 6,813} 

BurrillvUle „ 5,492 

Bristol 5,478, 

Coventry 5,068 

South Kingston.... 4,823 

Warren 4.4891 

North Kingston... 4,193 

Sdtuate 3,'74' 

North Smithfield.. 3,173* 
Elast Greenwich... 3,1271 

Hopkinton 2,8641 

Tiverton 2,837' 

Smithfield. » 3,500' 

Gloucester.^ 3,095^ 



CONNECTICUT 

COMltlM. 1890. 

Fairfield 150,081 

Hartford ..147,180 

Litchfield 53,543 

Middlesex 39,524 

New Haven 309/358 

New London - 76,634 

1 Tolland 25,081 

j Windham ....- 45,158 



Tmtm. 1890. 

New Haven 81,298 

Hartford... 53^230 

Bridgeport 48,866 

Wateroury 28,646 

Meriden 21,652 

New Britain 19,007 

Norwalk ...». 17,747 

Danbury... 16,553 

Norwich... 16,156 

Stamford '5,7oo 

New London 13,757 

Ansonia. '0,342 

Greenwich '0,131 

Middletown 9/313 

Willimantic 8,648 

Manchester.. „ 8,222 

Rockville 7,772 

Bristol - 7,382 

Enfield 7'*?9 

Stonington 7,'84 

Killingiy 7/337 

Putnam. 6,512 

Naugatuck 6^218 

Thompson 5»58o 

Groton 5,539 

Southinston 5,501 

Winsted. 4^6 

Portland - 4,687 

Plainfidd „ 4,58a 

Orange 4.537 

Staflford 4,535 

Branford. 4.460 

East Hartford 4.455 

Birmingham 4,4'3 

Torrii^jton 4^3 

Wallhigford 4,330 

Huntington 4/3o6 

New Milford 3,017 

Fairfield 3.»8 

Hamden 3,88a 

Milford 3,811 

Westport 3,715 

Newtown 3,539 

Glastonbury'... 3^459 

Salbbury 3,430 

Bethel 3,401 

Litchfield 3,304 

Seymour 3*30o 

Thomaston 3,*^ 

Farmington 3,'79 

Suffield «... 3,169 



The names of cities are printed in Bold Type. 
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